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“WHAT HAS HAPPENED?” LINDSAY SAID, QUICKLY. “1s MADDIE ILL?” 


JULIAN COLONNA. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 


“Watt, Lindsay, what do you think of Mr. 
Colonna ?” 
“T have not seen him yet! Hand me that jar 
of sugar, please, Maddie |” 
; = obeyed, remarking, almost petu- 
antly,— 


“Why he rode past not ten minutes ago! 
You must have heard the sound of his horse's 
hoofs!” 

“I don’t feel enough interes: in Mr, Colonna 
to run away from my pudding on his account !” 
said Lindsay, lifting up a thin crust from the 
Pinan Nog oa white, shapely hands, and 

i b fully over the pudding basin 
that stood close by. swetty 





Maddie watched her for a moment ifn silence | don't know much yet, bul I wand to know all I 
as she manipulated her crust into its right | can! I suppose he is well off, ashe ridesa 
positior, then she broke out,— | beautiful horse ; besides, he couldn't have i'riar’s 

“You are so odd, Lindsay; you have no | Piace for nothing, though I daresay he doesn’t 
curiosity ! One would think we were fooded | pay much for it—what do you think?” 
with visitors in this out-of-the-way corner of “The house is in good repair, but the gardens 
the earth, and that a dozen more or less made no | are a mere wilderness!” said Lindsay, tying up 
difference to you! Everybody else is wild to her pudding basin, 
know all about Mr, moa, and you are! ‘“ Yes, and nota thing has been done to them,” 
absolutely indifferent !”” | said Maddie, as eagerly as if she were personally 

“Other people are less busy than I am, I | concerned in the matter ; “but Llike Mr. 
suppose!” replied Lindsay, composedly, as she Colonna’s looks!” she added, going off ata 
took up a knife to cut away the superfluous bits | tangent, “I don’t know what you would think 
of crust. “I have quite as much to do in this |—you so often call people plaia that I think 
out-of-the-way corner of the earth as I should | handsome, and the other way about ; but Mr. 
have if [lived in London, only it is a differeat ; Colonna is tall and slight and handsome in the 
kind of work, that’s all; and Dame Nature | face, according to my notions—nob very dark 
forgot to endow me with curiosity, I suppose! | either, though [ suppose he is Italian !” 
However, chick,” she looked up now witha ‘“' By descent, perhaps!’ 
bright smile, ‘I am ready tohear all you haveto | Lindsay went to the fire-place to put her pud- 
tell me about Mr. Colonna!” | ding in the pot, and Maddie jumped to her feet. 

“Oh !” cried Maddie, eagerly, vaulting ontoa, “You haven't asked if he’s a bachelor or a 
corner of the great stalwart kitchen table, “JI | widower!” she eaid, 
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“He may be neither the one nor the other, 
He may have a wife living !" said Lindsay, 

This idea had not presented itself to Maddie, 
She looked meditatively at the fire. 

“‘ Separated, do you mean ?” she asked, 

*' My dear girl, I only hazarded a conjecture ! 
Don’t go and tell all Westholt that Mr. Colonna 
has quarrelied with his wife |" 

Maddie lavghed, not at all offended by this 
fling at her love of gossip. 

“IT don’t believe he has a wife !”.she said, “I 
aball soon. find out, He isn’t too old to flirt 
with you know, Lindsay |” 

“Take care!” was Lindsay's’ warning answer ; 
aud Maddie coloured, laughed again, and tossed 
her pretty head, 

“All right,” said she, briefly ; and afraid 
possibly that her sister might eay something 
more, which she did not want to hear, she ran 
out through the open door into the garden, and 
presently flitted away to the orchard to eat apples 
while Lindsay cleared up the kitchen-table ; that 
was the difference between Lindsay's lot and 
Maddie's. 

Maddie’s to idle and live in the sunshine; 
Lindssy’s to work ; Lindsay’s to prepare the food, 
and Maddie’s to eat it. Lindsay to think and 
plan, and guide, Maddie’s to “dance and sing 
the hours away,” with never a thought more 
serious than whether blue or pink would most 
become her, or what flowers she should wear for 
some festivity, and even then the case was 
generally referred to Lindsay, Lindsay never, 
in the inmost recesses of her thoughts, grumbled 
at her lot; indeed, it was chiefly her own 
making. 

Maddie was to her a kind of mingling of doll 
and idol! it never occurred to her that she was 
spoiling her lovely young sister by taking the 
whole burden of life off,her shoulders. . She 
had always done so, even when they were both 
children ; aud Maddie, indolent, thoughtless and 
self-indulgent, accepted the position as compla- 
cently as Lindsay accorded it. 

Everybody said Lindsay Mansfield ought to 
have been born a man~—everybody, that is, with 
the usual limitation, which means that there are 
several dissentients from. the general opinion, 

"Why should Lindeay have been born a man ?” 
said the rector’s wife, and a good many others 
also, when she did all that a man could do? No 
farm in the ‘parish waa better managed than 
Beechmore, ahd no house kept in better order 
than the old Elizabethan farmhouse on the hill- 
aide, A man could have managed the farm, but 
where would he be in the house, while Lindsay 
was @ man oub of doors, and a woman at home 

It was come years now e'nce Lindsay had taken 
upon her young shoulders the entire manage- 
ment of Beechmore Farm; and hitherto the 
experiment, regarded by Westholt as a very bold, 
pay, rash one, had been a success ; at any rate, 
Lindsay kept herself and her sister, and never 
owed a penny to anyone. 

The elder girl had been only a baby when her 
widowed father came to Beechmore. He -had 
been a gentleman farmer, but his estate was 
heavily encumbered before he came into posses- 
sion, and at length ruin came ; then Mr, Mans- 
field took to real—nobt dilcttante—farming for a 
living, and throve at it fairly well. 

Beechmore was a medium-sized farm, in 
thorough working order, and the landlord was 
glad to let it to a desirable tenant at a moderate 
rent. After a time Mr. Mansfield married again 
~~a pretty Yorkshire girl ; he himself came from 
the south, but his second wife only lived a year 
after the birth of her only child; so Lindsay— 
then between eight and nine years old—com- 
menced betimes her life of usefulness and self- 
abnegation, 

“Yeach me to be a farmer, father,” she said ; 
“sod I shall be able to help you.” 

She was an apt pupil, and when at twenty she 
found herself alone in the world, with Maddie to 
keep as well as herself, she resolved to farm 
Beechmore herself, 

She went in person to the landlord, and asked 
to be allowed to rent the farm for a year at 
least ; if at the end of that time she was suc- 
cessful she would beg for a renewal of the 
ease, 





The and eitetprise of the young girl, 
her noble aind dignified bearing, her. quiet, .confi- 
dence in herself—far different from con 
catried the day. The grace was given, and at 
the end of the year, Lindsay, then twenty-one, 
made out so good a title for the desired iease that 
the landlord instantly renewed it, 

Five years bad passed since then; and Lindsay 
still worked with untiring energy, and paid her 


way. 

She was up with thesun, and often out. in the 
fields, looking after some of the farm work, or 
had done as mtich household work as would have 
taken some of her neighbours half a day to 
through, before Madeline had opened her biue 
eyes ; and Maddie would come down to breakfast 
in some dainty gown, with lace at her throat and 
wrists, and a flower atuck in her belt or on her 
left shoulder, while Lindsay’s tall light figure 
flitted about in blue serge or cotton, with a bib 
apron over the front; and the sleeves tucked up 
to the elbow. ; 

But this was quite in the order of things; 
Maddie was— 

“ Rose lined from the cold 


And meant verily to hold 
Life’s pure pleasures manifold.” 


She was not fit to work, and why should she 
sory with Lindsay there to do everything for 


Maddie was » beauty—a universally spoilt dar- 
ling. All the young men were ready to lay Jance 
in rest ‘in defence of her charms, ‘or perform 

of valour to win a smile from her ; but 

Lindsay had never hed a lover, and had never 

wan one, She was not a beauty; no one’ 

would look at her when Madeline was by, and 
this fact was isther pleasing to Lindsay than 
otherwise. . 3 

She thought love-making—Maddie’s love-mak- 


ing, at.any. rate—very stupid, and often made {' 


fun of it, which Maddie didn’t mind a bit, 

But Lindsay never supposed that, even’ if 
Maddie were out of the way, any one would 
her a second look, though, to be sure, shé 
never troubled her head about the matter. And 
to Maddie's surprise, who considered firtations 
the salt of life—not that she would have married 
anyone of the young farmers among whom she 
scattered her smiles as impartially as she 
bestowed them on the curate, the doctor’s young 
partner, or avy of the other gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, 

She never forgot that she was a lady born and 
bred ; but gentlemen were scarce in Westholt, 
and there was not an atom of harm in flirting, 
Maddie thought. She treated all admirers alike, 
and none of them expected anything serious to 
come of the small favours she accorded them. 
Lindsay was a good deal of the same opinion, 
though she regarded the matter from a wholly 
different point of view. 

She looked upon Maddie’s “ nonsense,” as she 
called it, in the light of a kitten’s pranks, and only 
now and then administered a word of reproof 
when the girl went further than seemed cou- 
sistent with dignity or right feeling. 

The men, Lindsay reflected, were as much 
to blame as Maddie was, or more so. Why 
couldn’t they let: her alone? If they would 
make fools of themselves they could nob wonder 
that s beautiful girl, full of health and high 
apirite, took advantage of the power literally 
forced into her hands; and Lindsay did not be- 
lieve that the kitten’s play could inflict any 
serious wounds. 

“ Men’s hearts are uot easily broken,” she said 
to herself. “And as for Maddie-—her heart 
hasn't grown yet.” 

Of course a good deal of Maddie’s flirtation, 
most of if, indeed, was carried on out of Lind- 
say’s sight, for Maddie “ went everywhere,” while 
Lindsay seldom went anywhere, and gossips had 
long ago. found out that there was no use in 
coming to Lindsay with tales of Maddie's doings. 

The elder sister did not think her darling 
faultiess—far from it. She was fully and pain- 
fully.aware of Maddie’s shortcomings, but she 
would not allow other tongues to assail her; and, 
indeed, hated gossip of any kind. 

Therefore some called her proud and stuck up, 


tin 


and unsociable ; and angrily recalled—what her 
8 ‘ manner never allowed to tten 
weber tou thern birth and gentleilineage. | 

But no one nant tht. deay Mansfield 
was too proud to put her anyt 

She was not half~as proud as Vie Pirtvery 
daughters arouad her, many of whom would scorn 
to make butter, of even feed the chickens ; and 
when any helpwas wanted—when there was necd 
of the steady hand and strong will, of the clear 


brain and tender -helpful, womanly ag 
it was always Lindsay that was sent for, and the 
appeal never came in vain, * 


ee ea 





CHAPTER IL 


* Tinpsay,” said ddie, coming into the 
kitchen 2 few morni later, “ What do you 
think of the weather? You're so awfully weather- 
wise |” VN 

Maddie had only just finished breakfast, though 
it was nearly tea o'clock; bub ehe had been to a 


party the night before, aud been tired this morn- 
fog abahe ounged in bed ag as she liked, 
and Lindsay made her comes dainty dish 


for breakfast, i 
Maddie was somewhat of an epicure, and had 
aremarkably good appetite ; Lindsay ate ly, 
and cared little what #he had, so long as the 
material was fine in quality and well served, — 
» Lindsay, in her serge morning gown end bibbed 
» hier ety directions to one of the maids 
t some 


She turned ay, looked with a half smile, 
well pleased with Maddie’s fresh young beauty, 
shrined ina pretty pale blue gown, trimmed with 
work of Maddie's own doing. - 
namental needlework was a strong t 
die ; needlework of any kind was Lind~- 
weakest t- rarely touched a needle. 

y are you fo anxious about the weather, 


- Maddie?” she ask it 
“You * the picuic to-morrow; and I 






| want to goto nton for a new pair of gloves |” 


Aye, 1) Nag hy a nick 
nit door, and gave 
pe mere 5 au¥ey tha ky fai came back shaking 


“I wouldn't far this morning, Maddie ; 
there is a heavy of clouds in the west that 
ig sure to come over here in an hour or two, 
Wait till the afternoon.” 

“That taay be web too!” said Maddie, pout- 


ing. « 

ei So it may, chick, but it may not; and if it 
only rains a little I will ride over for you.” 

Mafidic’s brows cléared at once. 

“Oh, Lindsay, how good of you; but—” she 
had the grace to add+"* I don’t want you to get. 
wet,” 

‘*A wetting won't hurt me!” said Lindsay, 
with a bright, soft laugh—-Lindsay had a deli- 
cious laugh ; ‘so make yourself happy about the 
gloves.” 

“Tt was one of Lindsay’s traditions that Maddie 
was delicate, and needed a good deal of care; 
and Maddie, to a certain extent, enco thie 
masculine propensity of her sister to over 
her pet; it was “interesting” to need care, and 
very convenient, tod, for it caused Lindsay to 
take much upon hereclf than otherwise’ Maddic 
could not have possibly shifted from her own 
shoulders ; but, aga Maddie was as health 
a young woman as any in the three Ridings, an 
she took good heed that Lindsay’s ideas did not 
‘interfere with any pleasure upon which’ she was 
bent. 

Lizzie, the dairymaid, did not hesitate to tell 
Lindsay her opinion, which was that Miss 
Maddie was just as strong as atiyone need be. 

“She’s a deal plumper than you be yourself, 
Miss Lindsay, and has more colour; only you 
must be petting her up, that’s all.” ; 

Lizzie was one of the very few not witched out 
of their common-sense by Maddie's oe 

“She hasn’t the worth of Miss ‘Lindsay's 
little finger-nail in her whole body,” ehe ured 
to say—though never this to Lindsay ; “and 
all the chaps after her. Great fools! I know 





which J’d run after if I was « nian,” ’ 
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Maddie now retreated to the porch, where she 
cab down, aud took some embroidery out of her 
pocket, and a lovely picture she made, in the 
frame of green leaves and roses, with the flicker- 
ing sunlight dancing over her in a thousand 
glancing rays. 

George Eliot has 4 striking passage—and so 
also has Buchanan in one of his poems—about 
the sentiment which mere pee beauty pos- 
vases, to the beholder an impression of 
thoughts, feelings, and aspirations which have 
no existence in the soul encased in so fair a 


body. 

Mansfield was not such a heartless 
puppet as Hetty Sorel, whose beauty evoked 
that fine criticism of George Eliot's; but. she 
had not a tithe of the feeling that she gained 
credit for ; but those blue eyes seemed to have 
a hundred varying expressions, while in truth 
they had only a number of half-conscious tricks, 
Their owner as well how to use them, 
though she had been tity et up in the arcadian 
simplicity of a Yorkshire farm house, as if she 
had had the instructions of a dozen West-end 
belles and salons as a field of study. 

No one could find a fault of expression, or a 
lack of it, about such perfect bow lips; in 
you could not be coldly critical when you loo 
at Maddie d—-you saw a vision of daz- 
zling complexion, rose-tinted on cheek and lips, 
blue eyes, and light sunny hair falling all over 
the prettiest of shoulders; you saw a witch, 
faughing, happy, coquettish, and straightway you 
felt as the hero of the ‘* Gardener's Daughter” 
felt when he saw that damsel gathering a rose; 
and if you did not recall Tennyson's lines it 
was because Maddie made you forget everything 
but herself, 

There was & half smile on the girl’s lips at this 
moment ; she was thinking of young Farmer 
Ingledew, who had brought her home last night, 
and had held her hand rather longer than neces- 
sary when he left her at the door. 

It was a rather pleasant recollection, for Ingle- 
dew was of the yeoman class—something more 
than @ mere farmer, a rich man—owning one 
of the largest farms in the Riding, and therefore 
a great “catch;” so Maddie knew many a 
female hearb would beat enviously if Robert 
Ingledew became her bond slave. 

She had no more serious feeling for the youn 
man than she had for anyoue elze ; but she lov 
conquest, and she loved to let other girls see how 
easy conquest was to her. From the kitchen 
came Lindsay’s clear rich contralto, singing some 
German lied. 

_ Lindsay was a good German scholar, and sang 
German songs much better than Maddie could 
sing anything; and all the while the elder girl 
waa busy about her work. 

“T wonder what she is thinking about!” said 
Maddie to herself, her thought going off from 
last night’s little episode to Lindsay, or rather 
bringing Lindsay inte the picture! “ She never 
dreams about lovers !” 

“Maddie!” said Lindsay, euddenly, breaking 
of in the middle of the lied, and coming out to the 
porch ; “shall I make you an apple pie to-day, or 
what else would you like ?” 

What a descent! Maddie's half compas- 
sionate reflection about herJsister’s meditations 
was brought down abruptly to apple-piec ; that 
was all Lindsay was thinking about, while she, 
Maddie, was living over again a sweet idy! in the 
flower-scented porch. She locked round with a 
smile rippling over her mouth; and Lindsay, 
whose perceptions were wonderfully keen and 
accurate, caught. the meaning of the smile and 
laughed out, 

*‘ Poor Maddie!” said she, “have I been 
hurling apple-pie at the head of an arcadian 
shepherd? But I can’t help it, you know ; your 
thoughts are always ruvning on some lover 
nonsense or other; but then you are not in- 
different to pies and puddings either, so I have 
fo take my chance of disturbing a charming 
reverie by a very aublunary question.” 

_.“*Oh} Lindsay, what a quiz you are!” said 
Maddie, putting her arm round her sister, and 
looking up with still laughivg eyes into the face 
#0: different from her own, “Don’t you ever 
think about such things?” 








“Not I, chick, I have something better .to 
do, You can have the love-makiog, and wel- 
come ; it isn’t in my line.” 

“You will fancy yourself plain, Lindsay, but 
you're handsome, you are,” with an energetic 
nod, as Lindsay. laughed good-naturedly at her 
sister's jality ; “ Mrs, Dormer says you are” 
—Mrs, Dormer was the rector's wife—‘ and Mr, 
Johnson, and Alice Wytherow, and lots of others,” 
concluded Maddie, emphatically, ‘‘so it isn’t 
only I that say it 1” 

‘* Very well, my dear, I’m a Venus de Milo, 
if you like,” said Lindsay, stroking her sister's 
long fair tresses—her own poo: pe ort hair 
was worn short—clusiering over her head. in 
thick, natural curls; ‘‘ but you have not answered 
me yet about the pie} ” 

“Oh, dear!” die half sighed, but that 
was @ little bit of affectation, as Lindsay very 
well knew. It was to please Maddie that the 
elder girl made all the “ nice things” which she 
would never have taken the trouble to make for 
herself, After a pause Maddie said, softly, 
“ Wouldn’t green pie be jolly, Lindsay }” 

“So it would! I'll run and pick the green- 
gages before the rain comes on ; itl] be down 
upon us in a few minutes |” 

She ran lightly away to the orchard, Maddie 
might have offered. to go, the work would not 
even have soiled her hands, bub she preferred 
sitting where she was, and Maddie never 
dreamt of doing anything she had no mind for, 

Scareely had Lindsay returned to the kitchen 
with her basket of greengages when the rain 
began to fall in big, heavy drops, 

‘We are in for it now,” said Lindsay, 
plunging her hands inte the flour tub; but 
in another moment she called out, “ Maddie, 
there is someone out there in the rain ; pop on 
my cloak and run and bring him in. I’m all 
over flour |” 

Maddie looked, uttered an exclamation, and 
darting into the kitchen, exclaimed, breath- 


ly or 

*©Oh, Lindsay! it’s Mr. Colonna! Shan’t I 
wait till he gets round by the front door-——~” 

“Stuff!” interrupted the other, the shortest 
road is the best when a man’s in the rain! 
Run on |” To “ 

Maddie obeyed Instantly, hastily wrappin 
herself in Lindsay's cloak, which hung behind 
the door, and was so long for her petite figure 
that she had to gather it up out of the web, 

She would never have thought of disobeying 
Lindsay in any case, but there was no sting in 
obedience just now. 

It was quite an adventure to have the 
mysterious tenant of Friar’s Place sheltering 
from the rain under the roof of Beechmore, 

So it cameto pass that Mr, Colonua was arrested 
in his rapid walk by the sight of the loveliest 
face insaginebie looking out flushed and smiling 
from under a dark hood, while a fresh young 
voice exclaimed, breathlessly,—- 

*« Please will you come in and take shelter |” 

He turned instantly, lifting his felt hat, though 
it was raining smartly. 

“Tam so much obliged to you ; but pray run 
in, I will follow |” 

‘Oh, Tam all covered 1” said Maddie, laughing, 
and trotting along to keep pace with her com- 
panion’s long stride, “Tam so glad we saw you 
—at least, Lindsay did-—-for the village is nearly 
rome off, and there is no shelter any nearer than 

t ! ” 

Maddie’s childlike manner of way and talking 
was one of her many charms. She spoke of 
Lindsay” as if Mr. Colonna knew all about the 
farm and its inmates, 

He wondered who Lindsay was, but supposed 
it must be this little witch's brother. 

He was undeceived, for as he paused, hatin hand, 
on the threshold of the large, spotlessly clean 
kitchen, Maddie said,— 

“Here is Mr, Colonna, Lindsay,” and the 
tenant of Friar’s Place was bowing to a tall, slim 
girl about twenty, as he surmised, with a pale 
face, large bright hazel eyes, floury hands, and a 

apron, 

"It was very kind of you to take pity on me,” 
he said, with a certain gravity of manner and a 
freedom from embarrassment that was not quite 





English ; “ otherwise I believe I should have 
been tolerably drenched before I could reach: 
home |” 

“ You would, indeed |” said Lindsay, laughing, 
frankly. She was the most unconventional of 
mortals, “ But maybe, Mr, Colonna, you would 
prefer to sit down in the parlour, unless you like 
the fire,” thinking she saw him glance that 
way. 
Mr. Colonna instantly caught ai the implied 
permission to remain where he was, either for 
the reason Lindsay had supposed, or because he 
preferred the genial mental atmosphere of the 
kitchen to the more stately region of the parlour, 
with Maddie playing the part of enforced enter- 
tainer, 

“Tf you don’t mind me,” said he, amiling. “T 
would rather stay here. Thauk you so rauch,’ 
as Maddie placed a chair for him near the fire, 
seating herself at the opposite corner. 

“Inever make a stranger of anyone,” said 
Lindsay, simply. 

“Tam glad to hear you say that; it will 
eins me feeling that I am repaying your 

udness by hindering you.” 

“*T am'‘too busy to allow of being hiadered,” 
said Lindsay, emilingly ; “so if anyone comes in 
before my leiaure time they have to chose one of 
two courses—-to keep out of my way, or to be 
content that I shall go on with my work.” 

This was what Maddie called one of Lindsay’s 
brusque speeches, and she said,—- 

* Oh, Lindsay !” under her breath ; but it did 
not seem brusque as Lindsay spoke it—for, 
energetic though she was, ber manner waa rarely 
otherwise than gentle, and she had sucha 
bright way of speaking, auch an expressive, finely 
modulated voice, that she could say many things 
which from other people would possibly give 
offence, 

Mr. Colonna did not think her last speech 
brusque ; he thought he had never before in all 
his varied experiences come across such aD 
original young woman as this, and he would like 
to know more about her, He replied, smiling,— 

“T have chosen the latter course, and perhaps 
I may Jearn something by doing so——~” 

‘* How to make a pie,” pul in Maddie ; “ don’t 
you know anything of the process, Mr, 
Colonna 4” 

“Tam afraid not. I should not advise anyone 
to eat a pie of my making.” 

“That isn’t a man’s province, is it? ” said 
Lindsay, who was mixing the materials in a basin, 
“though perhaps you think in a few years, at 
any rate, the men will have to do the housework 


while the women go to the office.” 

“You do both, Lindsay!” observed Maddie, 
again interposing. 

She did not quite admire listeniag tos duet 


between Mr, Colonna and Lindsay. 

She was accustomed to receive the major part 
of the attention of any male creature who 
happened to be present, and to play completely 
second fiddle to her elder sister was not to be 
thought of. Lindsay looked a little annoyed at 
Maddie's remark ; seeming to give to her own a 
personal application. 

“T do what lies before me,” she said, drily, 
adding directly,— 

*Tdon’t think you know our name, Mr. 
Colonna, though we know yours; in a little 
place like this strangers are noticed at once, 

ansfield is our name.” 

“Thank you. No, I did not know your name ; 
but I have no doubt I should soon have heard 
it ; only I have been here so short a time, and 
hitherto I have been hardly anywhere.” 

"Do you like this part of the world t” asked 
Maddie. 

He turned towards her, and smiled almost 
involuntarily at her winsome beauty. It was 
difficult to avoid calling her ‘‘child” or “ pretty 
one,” as if she had been in short frocks ; but then 
Mr. Colonna was forty at the least—perhaps 
more—only he was a man 0 carry his yeara 
lightly, and always look younger than he was. 

‘* The country round about is very pretty,” be 
said, “so faras I have seen it. It is the first 
time I have been in Yorkshire.” 

“Tz it?” said Maddie, wonderingly. Mr. 








Oolonna gave her the impression of a man who 
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had travelled a great deal, and it seemed odd 
that Yorkehire had not been imcluded in his 
peregrinations, though why Maddie would have 
found it hard to explain, “Do you like the 
people?” she added, point blank. 

“I have scarcely seen anything of them !” 
replied he, evidently amused. “ You have lived 
here some time I suppose, but you are not north- 
country people, ” 

“ We have lived here ever since Lindsay was a 
little thing, and I was born here !’’ said Maddie, 
“My mother was a Yorkshire woman, but our 
father came from Wiltshire, and Lindsay is all 
south-country. Some of the people haven’t 
forgiven us for being ‘foreigners’ 1 think 
they're very nice, on the whole; but they’re 
rough. Lindsay thinks them rougher than i do ; 
but then she has more te do with the farm-ser- 
vants. lLindeay is a farmer, you know !” 

A farmer!” repeated Mr. Colonns, looking 
at Lindsay, who had just closed the oven door on 
her pie, and was beginning to wonder when and 
how Maddie’s prattle would end. 

*‘ Are you a practical exponent of women’s 
rights, Miss Mansfield?” 

“Yes!” she said, quietly, lifting her clear 
hazel eyes to the guest’s face for a moment. 
“ That's the real kernel of a woman’s rights, I 
take it—to do any work that you can do, without 
caring whether it is a man’s or a woman’s work ; 
and if you can’t do it let it alone, My father 
wae afarmer, and 1 learnt the business from 
him ; so when he died I took it up, and it isas 
good a business as any other, if you attend to it 
properly!” 

“And do you really work this farm yourself?” 
said Mr, Colonna, much interested. “I hope 
you will not think me inquisitive, but a lady- 
farmer is rather unique in England, I fancy. I 
have met a few, and heard of others in the 
United States,” 

“You mean,” said Lindsay, ‘do I really 
overlook the work myself, or am I as you would 
expect to find a woman, little more than a 
dilettante, leaving the real management to a 
practical man? No! If I had done that I 
should have been scheduled long ago. The only 
people under me are servants, who do my 
bidding. I know the business from end to end, 
and not a thing is done on the farm without my 
direct supervision. That's the only way to make 
farming or avy other business pay, isn’t it 7” 

“Ay, truly; but surely it is an onerous 
charge. [snot the work too much for you?” 

“Tt is hard work ; but so is any work, if one is 
to live by it, and, of course, method is the chief 
thing! Then the whole machine goes with 
scarcely a hitch. A woman can be methodical, 
sometimes, ’’ added she laughing, and going out 
to the sink to wash the flour off her hands, 

There wes a minute’s silence, Mr, Colonva 
was looking thoughtfully into the fire, and 
Maddie was looking at him, reflecting that she 
should like him very much, and if he would be 
sociable he would prove a decided acquisition to 
Westholt society. 

He was handsome—yes, even Lindsay, who 
wasso particular, would be sure to allow that. His 
features were wel! cut, and he had nice curly, 
dark hair ; his eyes were large and bright—they 
had a very penetrating look, too. 

Maddie would feel afraid of them if she had 
done anything to be ashamed of ; she liked the 
expression of his mouth. It was a little stern 
now, but not when he spoke, and he had a aweet, 
kind smile—then he wag.a gentleman! So were 
the Squire’s son, aud the doctor, and the rector ; 
but they were country gentlemen—brusque in 
manner and speech, talking loud, with a provin- 
cial accent, and wearing clothes made by a York 
or Bradford tailor at the best. But Mr. Colonna 
was southern ; indeed, had something of a foreign 
manner, asit seemed to Maddie, whose experience 
was of necessity limited ; and he spoke softly, in 
erleply turned English that sounded very 
musical after the harsh Yorkshire accent, His 
clothes also were London-made ; at least they 
looked different from what Maddie was accus 
tomed to see, 

She might lack the knowledge to distingnish 
between Lendon and Paris make, but no one 
possers-d more thoroughly of the fem‘ne acumenin 











the matter of clothes than did Maddie, She 
could not always classify her specimens, but she 
could detect the differences between them with 
unerring precision. 

The silence in the kitchen lasted a minute ; it 
was not likely to last longer when Maddie sat at 
one side of the fire and the lord of creation at 
the other. S 

Maddie’s tongae could always wag when there 
was a man to listen to it ; and, to do her justice, 
it was seldom still for long together, even though 
no better listener than the kitten or King, the 
great mastiff, could be found. 

"Do you think it dreadful for a woman to be 
a farmer }” she asked, in that direct, childish 
way of hers which made it impossible to feel vexed 
with her, even when—as now—the question was 


| really a silly one; besides, who could be angry 


with such a witch ? 

Not Mr. Colonns, certainly; for he smiled 
indulgently as he replied,— 

* Why should you imagine! think it dreadfull. 
On the contrary, I like a woman to be indepen- 
dent and enterprising, You are not a farmer, 
then, Miss Madeleine |” 

“T 1” opening the blue eyes wide. “ Oh, no! 
Do you know, Mr. Colonna, I can hardly tella 
turnip from a potatoe. Lindsay saye so, at least ; 
and as to the seasons of different things, I couldn't 
learn them if I tried.” 

“ And you have never tried, I suppose? Well, 
I am afraid I am not much wiser ; but then, I 
am town-bred—and agriculture has not come in 
my way; buta country girl ought to be wiser | 

“ What does it matter !” said Maddie, with a 
pretty shrug. “I shouldn’t have to put such 
knowledge into practice.” 

“ Don’t you think all knowledge is useful }” 

“I sup it is—in o way,” said Maddei, 
vaguely. She did not quite fathom the eeati- 
ment, and did not approve of so grave a turn 
being given to the conversation. She did not at 
all mind being treated almost as a child ; she 
rather posed as an ingénue; bub then it must 
be as a petted child ; not one who has to be found 
fault with, 

Lindsay’s reappearance in the kitchen checked 
whatever rejoinder Mr, Colonna had been about 
to make, and he hailed her presence as a relief. 
Perhaps, just now, he felt more at home with 
the strong trained, capable elder sister than with 
the far more beautiful babbling younger one, 
Maddie’s day might come later. 





CHAPTER YL 


Tue rain still fell heavily, and there was no 
sign of a break in the black canopy of clouds, 

Colonna rose as Lindsay came in from the 
outer kitchen, and went to the window anxiously 
surveying the sky. 

“T think,” he said, turning round and address- 
fog Lindsay ; ‘‘that I must brave the elements ; 
there does not seem the remotest chance at 
present of a change for the better.” 

‘Are you pressed for time?” said Lindsay. 
"If so, if you must go through the rain, I can 
let you have a horse—my own horses. I am 
sorry I have no covered carriage of any sort 
available ; but it is a good two miles and a half 
to Friar's Place. You would get soaked through 
before you reached it,” 

“I don’t fancy thab would hurt me, Miss 
Manefield, I have had many a drenching before 
now in the course of my travels.” 

“Still, if you are not obliged to get this 
drenching, pray don’t incur it on our account. 
amo afraid that is what you are thinking about. 
I hope you won’t mind my saying so; but you 
see I have not made a stranger of you, Mr. 
Colonna, have I$" 

“No, indeed! You have made me feel quite 
at home, but I don’t think that ought to make 
me forget that I have already been here a long 
time.” 

“Remember or forget,” said Lindsay, smiling; 
* but please don’t turn out in such a storm. Tae 
rain in these parts comes sweeping down in per- 
fect sheets of water; I have been drenched to 
the skin in five minutes, Perhaps ”’-—glancing 





at the clock—‘“you would stay to dinner with 
us; we should be most happy if you would— 
and then,” added Lindsay, stooping down to the 
oven to turn her pie, “ you can tell me what you 
think of my pie-making. Maddie believes me 
worthy of a cordon bleu /” 

“T have no doubt sister is right,” said 
Mr. Colonna, “ though I doubt my judgment on 
the point being worth much ; but 1 am delighted 
to accept your kind invitation without the last 
inducement |” 

“ T couldn’t say the same !'’ exclaimed Maddie, 
shaking her head, “ Plum pie would be a great 
inducement to me. “Dont you care for such 
things, Mr. Colonna ¢” 

“No, Miss or ae to say I 
don’t. Ea ap are me among 
the sheer ns Bo of life—not its luxuries.” 

Lindsay glanced at the and smiled to 
hervelf to think how few o his. sex would 
with him. She was pleased to hear 
express such indifference ; she hated any animal 
propensity. 

Maddie said, without hesitation, — 

“All the men I have known till now, Mr. 
Colonna, like their dinuers. You ought to be put 
under a glaes case,” 

“ daresay I shall find before long,” said he, 
“ that I live in a glass house,” 

‘“Ay!” said Lindsay, for Maddie looked a 
little puzzled ; ‘already, I daresay, some of the 
people know a good deal morg about you than 
you know about yourself, though you live some 
way from the village.” 

“TI have heard one or two amusing tales 
already from my servant,” said Mr, Colonna, 
smiling, ‘He has, of course, been into the 
village, and some of the good people have tried 


to pump bim; but Felton is a very reticent 
fellow ; picks up a great deal, but he tells 
nothing.” 


“A close tongue makes a wise head,” said 
Lindsay, and she went out to the parlour to 
lay the cloth. ? 

Julian Colonna had dined in princely man- 
sions at home and abroad ; greater abundance of 
silver there might be, more costly viands, rich 
wines, and servants to wait, but more perfect re- 
finement there could not be than in service 
of this mid-day meal in a Yorkshire farm-house. 

There was plenty without the somewhat gross 
abundance usual on country dinner tables of the 
middle class, and rather trying to the more fas- 
tidious taste of town- guests ; everything 
was good, and cooked to perfection, and the 
table was by flowers and fruit arranged 
with a keen eye to rustic effect, 

The same soothing airof refinement pervaded 
the old-fashioned room, with its high wainscots, 
heavy beam across the ceiling, and deep embra- 

window. 

It was clearly not the “ best room” of people 
who habitually lived in the kitchen, but an oft- 
used home, 

The furniture was not new, some of it belong- 
ing to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and would have delighted an autiquary ; the 
carpet and curtains were faded, but there was a 
cottage piano at one side of the room, there were 
books in a bookcase and on side tables, a work 
basket on a little stand, twoor three of the 
current magazines, a mass of flowers on the wide 
window-sill, a few really good engravings on the 
walle, but no cheap gaudy daubs or common pho- 
tographs stuck about promiscuously, a 

Everywhere were the evidences of cultivation 
and good taste—the nameless grace that pervades 
place where u fine lady presides, 

Possibly this sense of home saddened while it 
soothed the tenant of Friar’s Place. Certainly 
there was nothing of home about that dreary and 
half-ruinous mansion where he lived alone, 
among vast empty chambers, and his own foot- 
steps must make a thousand echoes in the long 
passages, and no one accustomed to a home could 
elect to live ina manner only befitting a hermit. 

Lindsay had not a particle of vulgar curiosity, 
and ifshe had never eeen Julian Colonna she 
would probably never have given him or his eccen- 
tric choice of a dwelling a second thovght ; but 
he was a man of a too distinctly individual tpye 
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to fail in some interest in.an observant, 
sympathetic mind like Lindsay’s. 

Maddie saw in him a handsome, grave-looking, 
but agreeable man, Lindsay saw that he had 
suffered much, Maddie thought of him as she 
did of all men more or lees in relation to herself, 

Lindsay never thought of anyone in relation to 
herself. She wondered what could make this 
man come to a remote part of Yorkshire—to a 
place where he was admittedly a stranger—and 
choose to live alone in a dreary wilderness, at a 
long distance from even euch limited society as a 
village afforded, 

There was nothing about him to suggest the 
idea that he was hiding, and he was clearly not 
4 thrope; yet, from what passed at the 
dinner-table, he seemed to shrink from rather 
than ecurb the com of, his neighbours. 

The rector, he » had called while he was 
out, and he had not returned the call. Somebody 
else—Mrs, Somebody—also bad called, and he had 
aes neglected to return that civility. 

‘aid . Moreland, it was, I daresay,” observed 


die, 

“ How do you know ?” asked Colonna, amused. 

“ Because she is such a busybody. If you had 
seen her she would have cross-questioned you, 
and told you all the news, and what you ought 
to do about the place, and everything.” 

‘*She must be a terrible woman,” said the 
guest, half-glancing at Lindsay, as if to seek con- 
firmation of this unenviable description, 

Lindsay emiled, 

** She is a great gossip,” she said, but she is 
an extreme case, Some of the people are well 
worth knowing. I think you would like the 
rector and his wife, and the doctor is a very good 
fellow—rather rough, perhaps, but then fe is 
north-country.” 

“ There is a squire, I suppose } ” 

“Yes, Squire Brancepeth; he is lord of the 
manor, but we don’b see much of him, he is old 
and ailing, The young squire is about a good 
deal ; he is away just ab present,” 

Maddie's eyes were bent down ; the rose tint 
on her cheek deepened ; she felt that Colonna’s 
penetrating eyes rested on her face for a second, 
ae if the young squire was liked in the 
P 

“Very well liked,” said Lindsay; “ he is open- 
handed and fond of hunting, but he knows 
a about dogs and horses than about anything 


Maddie looked up quickly, but closed her lips, 
Some tender had passed between her 
and the young squire, and she did not like to 
hear Lindsay speak of him so slightly, yet she 
felt ashamed to champion him before Mr, 
Colonna. 

She ssid with a little laugh,—. 


“Lindsay wants everybody to beso awfully | 


clever, Mr. Colonna.” 

The laugh and the words, and the manner 
in which they were said, jarred. The girl would 
nob directly defend young Brancepeth, so she 
had a fling at his detractor. Lindsay changed 
colovr; she was pained for her sister. Mr. 
Colonna replied directly, with his bright smile,— 

“TI don’t. know that what your sister said 
implied so much, Misa Madeleine; no one need 
be ‘awfully clever’ to know something beyond 
dogs aud horses,” 

‘Mr. Brancepeth does know something beyond 
dogs and horses,” said Maddie, in a manner 
whieh she tried hard to render dignified, but 
which betrayed a petulance too really childlike 
to be anything but amusing to a man of the 
world, though perhaps Colonna attributed this 
little bit of temper to the wrong cause. Maddie’s 
vexation at this moment had nothing at all to 
do with the young squire; she was angry that 
the guest had taken Lindsay’s part, and, in a 
fashion, rebuked her, 

All the men she had hitherto known were 
ready to swear black was white if that would 
please her; and if Mr. Colonna was going to 
“take her up” like this she should dislike him. 

Lindsay knew very well what was the matter ; 
but Mr, Colonna even if he had had a longer 

uaintance with Maddie, would not have 
fathomed her. Men never understand a coquette, 
80 he did the very thing which Lindsay said to 








herself he ought not to have done—begged 
Maddie’s pardon, and laughingly made his peace, 
and Maddie was as bright as a sunbeam again. 

After dinner Lindsay and one of the maids 
cleared away, and then Lindsay vanished, and 
Julian Colonna was left in the parlour with 
Maddie, 

She prattled away to him, showed him books 
and photographs, and told him the plot of the 
tale she was reading in one of the ines ; 
and while she talked she looked so lovely that no 
male creature could have harshly winnowed her 
chatter, which really had in it far more chaff 
than wheat, 

And, indeed, it was something like sitting by a 
brook-side and looking through half-shud eyes 
at the silvery water, and listening dreamily 
to its babble, to sit and look at and listen to 
Maddie. There wae no need to speak much, no 
need to take in half she said, It was a pleasure 
just to look at her, a pleasure wholly absorbing 
to a younger and differently constituted man, 
but which, at any rate, was a wifolly surface 
feeling with Julian Colonna ; his thoughts were 
more with the elder sister than the younger. 

She had opened to him a perfectly new ex- 
perience. How could he euvlarge and extend it } 
Could he ask permission to call again ! 

It did not seem as if such a request would 
ab all transgress Beechmore ideas of the pro- 
prieties, 

Lindsay’s manner throughoub had given him 
the impression that she knew hardly any dis- 
tinction between men and women—nothing that 
should in the least degree embarrass her, or 
prevent her asking a man to dine or call at 
the farm as readily as she would ask one of her 
own sex. 

Her absolute fearlessness and absence of 
self-consciousness seemed to be her modesty, 
and it wae impossible to imagine anyone mis- 
ee this, and trying to take advantage 
of it. 

She had spoken incidentally of when So-and- 
So called, or was at tea at the farm, and it 
might be a man or it might be a woman who 
was spoken of. Maddie, in her “ clicketing,” 
supplied much more evidence of the same kind, 
showing clearly that the youth and maiden state 
of the tenants of Beechmore did not at all inter- 
fere with the fullest freedom of intercourse with 
their neighbours. 

Also, that whatever a few censorious in- 
dividuals might have said and thought about 
them, the majority of the female population of 
Westholt found nothing in their conduct worthy 
of serious condemnation, for Maddie was asked 
“ here, there, and everywhere.” And even the 
rector’s wife was a frequent partaker of Beech- 
more hospitality. And this freedom from the 
usual restraints imposed on women in their 
position did not seem to strike this stranger with 
the sense of sur he would have felt if he 
had only heard about it, It was Lindsay herself 
that gained the day over prejudice and custom, 
perv through the inherent force of her character, 

er masculine independence, her straightfor- 

wardness and singleness of mind ; but there was 
something also about her that defied analysis, 
or needed a more intimate knowledge of her to 
arrive at, 

But if her conduct appeared, somehow, quite 
as a matter of course to a stranger there was not 
much cause for wonderment that it should 
be accepted by people who had kuown her and 
je sister from infancy, and their father before 
them. 

The rain ceased while Maddie prattled, and 
Julian Colonna started, and rose, 

"Miss Madeleine,” said he, “I have no 
longer an excuse for prolonging a very pleasant 
visit ; it is not raining now. Thank you so much 
for your kindness. I never thought a rainstorm 
would bring me such good fortune,” 

“T am glad you think it eo,” said Maddie, 
‘and I hope you will call again.” 

“May It Do you think your sister will let 
me q ” 

“Why, she would be only too happy. If you 
must go let me call her to say good-bye, and she 
will probably ask you to come herself.” 





“ Tf she is in the kitchen don’t disturb her; I 
can come out to her.” 

**I don’t think she isin the kitchen. I shail 
have to look for her,” said Maddie, and she ran 
out of the room, tae» 

Colonna turned to the window, and a weary, 
careworn look came over his face. 

Even Maddie, if she had seen him now, would 
have perceived that Le had suffered bitterly. 

But he smoothed away the cloud when he 
heard footsteps without, Lindsay and Maddie 
came in together, 

“I fished her up out of the dairy!” cried the 
latter, laughing; ‘the was deep in a colloquy 
with old Jem over some new kind of fodder. 1 
don’t believe, Mr. Colonna, you would under- 
stand a word Jem says.” 

“ Certainly not!” he answered, looking down 
on her, with a strong inclination to pat her sunny 
head. It was so difficult to remember she was a 

wn-up young lady, 
at? You don't heat teow who Jem is,” added 
Lindsay; “but he is well worth a siudy. I 
doubt if any writer but George Eliot could do 
him justice, So you must go, Maddie tells me” 
—the held out her hand as che “T hope 
you will honour us again, Mr. Colonna, if you 
should feel inclined |” 

“You have given me-~a total stranger-—so 
warm a welcome to-day,” said Julian, holding 
the girl's firm, slight hand in his own for a 
moment, “ that it would be singular, indeed, if i 
were not only too delighted to take you at your 
word, I hope,” smiling—‘ that you really mean 
what you say }” 

“Else I had not said it, We don’t count 
anyone as stravgers if they will also be good 
enough {o forget that they are,” 

“You do not allow them to remember it, Mise 
Mansfield. Thank you a thousand times for 
red-letter day.” 

“IT am glad you found ‘it so,” said Lindeay, 
simply. She let Maddie run down. to the gate 
with him, and went upetairs to put on her 
riding-habit, that she might ride over to 
Thornton for Maddie's gloves, 

Of course the beauty could talk of nothing else 
but Julian Colonna ; and the flow of her chatter, 
interrupted by Lindsay’s departure for Thornton, 
was resumed again when the elder girl returned. 

Even the charming six-buttoned gloves only 
diverted for a moment the stream of her 
eloquence, Lindsay listened indulgentiy and 
said little, but she thought more, 





CHAPTER IV, 


Manpre was up betimes the next morning, for 
the picnicers were to meet early at the rectory, 
from whence they would drive to a romantic spot 
a few miles off, and there, as an American would 
say, “ camp down.” 

These picuics were in high favour at West- 
holt, and though usually under the wgis of Mrs. 
Dormer, or some other prominent individual, 
“they were really co-operative ;” each perso 
contributing his or her share in kind, to furnish 
forth ways and means; the conveyances were 
supplied in thesame manner, Lindsay Mansfield 
poseecsed no vehicle other than those necessary 
for farm work, She aud Maddie either walked 
or rode, and a trap was a needless extravagance ; 
but the tenant of Beechmore made a liberal 
contribution to the commiséariat, and no dainties 
were more thoroughly appreciated than Lindsay 
Mansfield’s. 

When Maddie sallied forth at nine o’clock, 
arrayed in all her finery, she was accompanied 
by one of the Iads, carrying a iarge, well-filled 
hamper of such good things as could never be 
concocted anywhere but in a farm-house. With 
what tender care Lindsay had presided over the 
apparelliog of her lovely sister. She herself had 
been asked to the picnic, but had refused. She 
was too busy, she said ; yetshe would haveenjoyed 
the “outing” immensely, It wae ao delicious 
autumn day, warm and mellow, and there were 
some very pleasant people going. Duty, however, 
was Lindsay’s watchword, and self-denial so 
completely a matter of habit that it coat her no 
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struggle, Sie had her share of the fan, she 

ould say, laughing, in decking out Maddie ; and 
but for her exquisite taste, Maddie could not, 
with all her beauty, have made simple materiala 
look so well, Lindsay’s knowledge of millivery 
was nil, 

She could not make or turn a gown, and she 
knew nothing of the jargon of the craft which 

laddie bal ab her tongue’s end ; butrshe bad a 
quick eye for harmony, and contrast, and her 
judgment of general effects was faultless. Maddie 
never considered herself dressed for any occasion 
on which she wanted to look especially “nice” 
intil she had received Lindeay’s imprimatur. 

To-day Maddie’s gown was white alpaca—not 
new, but ib looked new, and fitted like a glove, 
and the blue belt matched the blue flowers in her 
white hai; her only ornament was the little 
bunch of sweet amelling white and blue flowers, 
fastened almost on her left shoulder ; but every- 
body would say how perfectty dressed Maddie 
Mansfield was. 

Maddie's eyes were shining like jewels as she 
walked down the lane to the rectory. There 
Was neverany danger of a party of pleasure being 
dull to her, and she knew that three or four of 
her most, devoted admirers would be among the 
company. 

Yes, there was Farmer Ingledew ! Shecaught 
& glimpse of his tall, stalwart form among the 
trees as she drew near the rectory, and there 
was the waggonette with the roan mare, a3 glossy 
is satin, harnessed toit. It must be very nice, 
Maddie thought, to have plenty of money ; but it 
was only a passing thought, defiled by no feeling 
of envy, Maddie, with all her faults, was not 
niercenary or covetous. 

Farmer Ingledew saw her the next moment, 
aud came forward to greet her. He was most 
sprucely got up, and his suuburnt, florid fave 
beamed with open admiration as he took Mad- 
die’s little gloved hand in his huge ungloved 
One, 

But somehow Maddie experienced a sense of 
disappointment in looking upon her adorer to- 
day 

How utterly different he was from Julian 
Colonna, with his slender figure, and pale, intel- 
leciual countenance. How different the broad 
speech and loud, hearty voice of the one from 
the refined accent and eweet-toned voice of the 
other. 

Maddie's manner was a little cool as she asked 
who eles had arrived ; and while young Ingledew 
was euumerating various names she was wonder- 
ing why on earth he must wear euch awfully 
thick boota, 

There were about a dozen people on the lawn, 
Mrs. Dormer among them,-and the young men 
immediately began to gravitate towards Maddie ; 
while the young ladies, though they all shook 
hands with ber—for she knew them all—locked 
at her dress, and were inclined to think that 


Maddie Mansfield owed a good deal to her taste, 
or Lindsay’s, in dress, when in truth the case was 
versa, 


Maddie knew perfectly well that the girls 
envied her, and that kaowledge formed a great 
path of her pleasure; yet, to do her justice, she 
did not try to monopolise male attention—per- 
haps the cerene consciousness of her own power 
made her magnanimous. 

" How many more have to come?” she asked 
of vhe curate, who came up to shake hands. 

She spoke with one of her sweetest smiles, and 
one of her most telling upward looks, for the 

urate was tal!—a broad-shouldered, angular 
borderer, 

Maddie had tried hard to subjugate Mr. John- 
stone, but without apparent effect. He was a 
very high churchman, and was reported to belong 
to a brotherhood which bound him to vows of 
celibacy, 

He looked very ascetic, bub he was as full of 
fun as a schoolboy—the life and soul of picnics 
or other frolic, h 

To feminine charms, however, he seemed in- 
different; st any rate, Maddie’s beauty and 
arts combined seemed to make po impression 

upon him. 

He liked to talk theology with Lindsay, who 
shared his views, bub then Lindsay never flirted, 











She didn’t know how to, Maddie would say, with 
mingled pity and wonder. 

Quite unmoved by the smile and the glance, 
Mr, Jobustone replied that he believed about 
half-a-dozen more were to come. 

“T am 50 6 your sister was not able to be 
with us,” he added. - “She works too hard!” 

“That is what Lam always telling her,” said 
Maddie, honestly oblivious of the fact that she 
might do a great deal to lighten her sister's work 
if she chose; “but you know what Lindsay is, 
Mr. eat gin kn Uciefiy 

es,” 8 efly, turning away tos 
to a new comer; he thought to bimectf, fe. 
know what you are!" 

Of course the party was not complete till fully 
twenty minutes after the time named for the 
ster’ ; but by the time the people were getting 
int. the carriages the last straggler came up, 
hot and flushed with hurrying, and ere long 
passengers aud cargo were all safely ‘‘on 
board.” 

"You will come on the box seat with me {’ 
whispered Farmer Ingledew to Maddie. 

“If leant” replied she, coquettishly. 

“T will manage it!” was the hasty reply, 
and the upshot was that Maddie sate beside 
young Ingledew on. the box seat of the wag- 
gonette, 

‘ What an abominabie flirt that girl is 1" said 
Alice Wytherow to Rose Edgar. 

“Sho’s very silly!” returned Rose; “to 
treat Robert. Ingledew as she does most of 
them; he won't take it, or I am much wis- 
taken, It’s a pity Lindsay will not listen to 
facta; but one mustn’t say a word against 
Maddie,” 

Very pleasant was the drive through the 
green lanes, and very pleasant Farmer Ingle- 
dew found it, sitiiug by lovely Maddie on the 
box-seat, the scent of her flowers coming up to 
him like sweets wafte of incenso; and some- 
times her long hair would blow against his 
shoulder, clinging to his coat, and he had good 
excuse to take hold of the golden fleece, sayi 
something pretty about it; and Maddie woul 
laugh and blush, and fling all the shining mass 
over to-her other side; where, of course, it 
would not stay, 

The girl was {n exuberant spirits, and her 
tongue ran nineteen to the dozen ; but Maddie’s 
high spirits were never boisterous, like those 
of most of the country girls; she was always 
a lady, and her abandon had in it no touch of 
vulgarity. 

“Oh! Farmer Ingledew !” said she, suddenly, 
as the carriages were drawing near the rendez- 
vous, “Do you know what I've seen, or rather, 
who I've seen ¢” 

“Why, -the man that’s gob Friars Place, 
maybe!” replied the young man, smiling ; 
“Mr, Colonna. So have I seen him—at a dis- 
tance—and he don’t seem inclined to be seen any 


; but he fs though!” said Maddie, 
screwing up her lips, and nodding very wisely, 

“ Have you spokea to him, then?” said Ingle- 
dew, rather quickly, 

“To be sure I have!” gaid the beauty; “and 
I think him awfully nice-looking—well, hand- 
some, and he speaks beautifully—not like York- 
shire people ; he’s not quite Eaglish, you know ; 
he has a rather foreiga manner. Oh, Farmer 
Ingledew !" 

A sharp jerk of the rein had made the roan 
swerve a little to one side ; but Ingledew, with 
a deeper fluah on his ruddy cheek, said hurriedly, 
she’s all right—-don't be frightened.” Then he 
added, “you found out a great deal in a short 
time, Miss Maddie!” . 

“Tt wasn’t a ahort time!” said Maddie, inno- 
cently ; “it was more than three hours.” She 
knew very well that her companion was setting 
his teeth, and mentally cursing the “ foreigner, 
but that was exactly the effect she meant to 
produce, 

It would never do to say at once and straight- 
forwardly how it was she came to be three hours 
in Julian Colonna’s company, and to talk of him 
without conveying the impression that he struck 
her as superior to anybody she had hitherto 
been acquainted with, There would be no fun 





if Robert Ingledew was, not made jealous ; the 
coquette must be true to her nature, , 

* Isn't it pretty, just about-here ?” she added, 
directly. 

“You've seen it fifty times before!” replied 
Ingledew, almost rudely, 


cute Hn of ew a 7 save cbeadad 


. Ingledew, You are not very polite.” 
To row Beeld you have offended me ?” said 
the young man, with an awkward laugh. “T 
didn’t mean to be rude, but, you see, my manners 
are Yorkshire.” 7 

“ Without doubt !"’ returned the girl, coldly ; 
and not another word was spoken till the car- 


or pulled up. ‘ 

hen Farmer Ingledew descended from the 
box, aud as he lifted Maddie to the ground he 
looked earnestly, imploringly into her face ; he 
had capitulated ; and she smiled sweetly, grant- 
ing him forgiveness, 

She would never have given in if he had sulked 
for days. It was quite contrary to Maddie's 

octrines for a woman ever to own herself in ihe 
wrong. Even if she be in the wrong, the man 
must plead for pardon; otherwise men would 
become intolerable. , 

And still she had left the thorn rai She 
know that sooner or later Ingledew come 
back“to the subject she had so abruptly quitted, 
and try to find out where and how she had met 
Mr. Colonna. 

But on would not: first ; 0a Pac 
make Ingledew imagine she was sorry for 
vexed 7 aa and wanted to let him aehaclt 
that there was no danger of her thinking too 
much of the stranger, 

As usual, she scattered her favours freely, and 
took care to be less often with Robert Ingledew 
than she had been on former occasions, Of 
course he was angry and jealous; but of this 
Maddie was serenely unconscious; and when 
Julian Colouna’s name came on the tapis she 
pretended not to hear, and to be busy talking to 
some one about another subject, which made the 
poor blundering fellow believe (a3 was intended) 
that she had met this new-comer by chance, and 
had walked about the country with him—a fact 
which she would hardly wish to make known to 
all Westholt, 

After luncheon, however, Ingledew contrived 
to join Maddie, who was a little separated from 
her companions, with whom she had been 
eng in gathering ferns. 

; can Sow you a place where there are 
better ferns than these!" said he, 

Maddie looked up. 

*Qan you?” she answered, brightly. “ Then 
please show me.” 

“This way,” said Ingledew, indicating a path 
that led through a wood, and Maddie tripped 
away with him. 

She chattered gaily as they walked onwards ; 
but Ingledew said little till they reached an open 
space, where ferns grew in abundance, 

"They're beauties, aren’t nef said he, 
taking ‘out a big clasp knife, and proceeded to 
cut the feathery fronds. 

“How. delighted 


“Lovely!” said Maddie. 
Lindsay will be with them.” 
Ingledew made no reply for a moment; 
pol g pause—still stooping over the ferns, he 
“Dogs she like this Colonna too 1” 


Ib was an awkward attempt to get at the 
jem! and a wicked little smile parted Maddie's 


Ips. 
rT did not tell you Lindsay had seen him,” 
she said, softly ; “but, of course, she did,” she 
added, directly; ‘‘ because he came to h- 
eee ee and we asked 

m , 

“Was that it!” Ingledew lifted himeelf 
abruptly. “You might have said eo, Miss 
Maddie,” he said, reproachfully. 

“Why in the world should [?” exclaimed 
the girl, opening her eyes on his face in child- 
like surprise. “You know our ways! there 
was nothing so very odd in anyone coming to 
Beechmore, was there }” 

‘No, not if you had said so,” said ees: 

e 


“but you didn’t, and I thought——” 


; 
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stopped, looking away, and slashing the ferns 
with his stick. 
Maddie arranged. her ferns. 
. Well,” said ehe, ccolly; “what did you 
by 


J don’t. mean that I thought, but it was just 
possible—-that—that—you might have met him 
some other way,” concluded the poor young 
man, coming down with a crash, 

“No great harm if I had,” said Maddie, still 
intent on her ferns; “one may meet anybody 
chance, and it’s no one’s concern but mine if 
liked to talk for a whole day with any agreeable 


nm. 

Ingledew’s face flushed crimson; a dangerous 
look flashed into his eyes, which Maddie, her own 
eyes bent on her ferns, did not notice, and if she 
had, would not have cared one jot, 

“The deuce it isn’t,” he began, hastily—a 
elight lift of Maddie's straight brows warned 
him ; he added more caltaly, though still a good 
deal agitated,—"*I oughtn’t to forget myself, I 
know ; but you try me too hard, Miss Maddie ; 
you blow hot and cold; a man never knows 
where he is with you,” 

This was getting a little more serious than 
Maddie had intended, 

She cast her eyes around her, but there was 
no one. in sight to create a diversion ; she did 
not want to make ogee angry for more than 
one reason; the rél/e of injured innocent was 
therefore the safest as well as the most effective 
to play just now. 

“T thought you brought me here to find ferns 
Mr. Ingledew,” she said, half haughty, half 
pouting, “ but if it were only to ecold me I shall 
take care how I come away alone with ou 
another time.” 

She turned away, having made poor Ingledew 
appear in his own eyes both unfeeling and un- 
fair, and having also cast out a terrible hint for 
the future; a good deal to enclose in one short 
speech, 

The young man was at her side in a second, 

‘Miss. Maddie,” be said, hoarsely, ‘*don’t 
talk tome like that! I won’t say another word 
that'll annoy you, I promise you that faithfully. 
My hand on it, won’t you believe me?” 

“Yes” said Maddie, really’ a little touched, 
but seeming to be much more so. She smiled and 
gave him her hand and peace was once more re- 
stored between them, 

Pts igor arts Bagg oe nb ws Sepa 

ew iy @ vague 
conciousness of it, 2 a 
oy ped eos renee de 

a to Farmer Ingledew ; #' 

was well aware dat Lista poe condemn the 
conduct of which she had been guilty ; for it 
went far beyond the coquetry which the elder 
girl (erroneonsly) believed harmless, if eilly. 

But.. no honest. and sincere nature could 
condone + deliberate irifling..with a man’s or 
& woman's affections ; and though Maddie by no 
means gave so harsh a name heraelf to her manner 
of treating young Ingledew she allowed that 
Lindsay would call it ~ legs ; and she was 

fault wit 


nob to be found h for nothing, she 
Bygone : 
So she laid her head on her pillow with memo- 


, and a conscience almost 


ries of w very happy po pape ee 
a i 


at rest—not quite, for 
had not a silver lining, 


CHAPTER Y, 


THERE was a good desl of Westholt curiosity 
with regard to Julian Colonna. 

When a stranger comes to a place, takes a 
comfortable house, or if he takes an uncomfortable 


one and has it put into decent repair—and shows | 


himself disposed to be friendly with his h- 
Seutts ae - no on exucuse for ing 
0 pry into personal history aud hazarding 
all sorts of wild-conjectures about him. 

_ His conduct has in it nothing oceult or myste- 
riou’ ; and it is only because in the stagnation of 


country life, will bout 
and pti sage ok the ase mallee Hip 





or small town, com himeelf in orthodox 
fashion, offers food for remark, 

But Mr, Colonna, when he came to Westholt, 
did not comport himself in an orthodox manner. 

He began by taking a tumble-down old man- 
sion, two miles and a-half from the village, 
standing in grounds which long neglect had re- 
duced to a perfect wilderness ; and instead of 
putting the housein repair, and the grounds in 
order, he left both in their state of ruin, yet 
evidently means were not lacking—if the posses- 
sion of a splendid horse and the wearing of good 
clothes were sure tokens of affluence. 

Besides, if the tenant at Friar’s Place was a 
poor man, why did hego out of his way to take 
an almost uninhabitable house, for which, dilapi- 
dated:as.it was, he must have paid more than for 
& well-appointed cottage in or near Westholt ? 

Thirdly, and this was almost to be expected 
from the two preceding outrages upon accepted 
canons—the stranger seemed intent on remaining 
& stranger; he shunned, rather than courted, the 
attentions of his neighbours ; and the neighbours 
—nob unnaturally—-wondered who in the world 
om ane was, and why he had taken Friar’s 

ace 


Felton, his sole attendant, was invulnerable. 
He came into the =— eccasionally to make 
urchases; and though he asked questions— 
apparently of an inquiring turn of mind— 

he answered none of a. personal tendency, though 
he had no objection to talk about London and 


.| the various foreign places where he and his master 


had been ; being, probably, not displeased to find 
himself of personal importance among people who 
considered a journey into the next county going 
abroad and to whom a continental traveller was 8 
more marvellous ber than to a Londoner would 
appear & man who discovered how to fly, 

ild were the stories Felton heard of his 
master, numerous the conjectures ; but he con- 
tradicted nothing, confirmed nothing ; helistened, 
laughed, and held his 

Perhaps if the truth about Julian Colonna had 
become knowu it would have grievously dizap- 
pointed the good people of Weatholt; probably 
his motives for burying himself alive at Friar’s 
Place had their source in circumstances far re- 
moved from anything romantic or sensational ; 
but the gossips ab Westholt would have scorned 
to contemplate the commonplace, and wove al! 
manner of melodramatic legends about the life, 
Pest present, and future of the recluse of Friar’s 


He was nob wholly unconscious of these tales, 
for often Felton would tell him what was said 
in, the village, and he smiled, shrugging his 
shoulders, 

“People living in the country have so little to 
do,” he said, indulgently, “that they must needs 
meddle with things not concerning them.” 

“T don’t know about little to do, sir,’ Felton 
remarked, on one such occasion, speaking with the 
freedom of anold and faithful servant; ‘ there 
seems plenty to do here—the people are busy 
enough ; but I suppose their work don’t give 
them much to think about, for they do gossip 
awful, Talk of country people, sir, why it’s all 
nonsense what the poetry books have about vil- 
lages and Gapene, and that sort, I’ve never 
heard so much ecandal and gossip in one while as 
I’ve heard in this place ; I don’t want any more 
villages, sir, and I don’t much like these poople, 
neither.” 

Felton, it will be seen, had had very little ex- 
perience of rural life, except as a bird of 
when the darker. features of provincial existence 
do not present themselves, 

. Julian Colonna smiled again. 

“ T am afraid,” he seid, “that I could not my- 
self, long endure a life in the country, but there 
is so much in habit, As fer these people, they 
are unlike any you have met before, and certainly 

and uncouth; bub don’t judge them—you 
will think better of them presently |” 

‘* Maybe I shall, sir,’ said Felton, dubiously, 
He had been among South aud Weet countrymen 
and Continentals and Asiatics, but Yorkshiremen 
were a species of the genus homo he had never yet 
encountered, and did not take to. 

The labouring people he vould not understand, 
and was often not a little puzzled to comprehend 


people in a higher grade; and altogether he 
seemed disposed-to regard Yorkshiremen as a race 
more alien to him aud his master than French- 
men or Germans, 

One morning, after a visit to the village, he came 
into Mr, Colonna’s presence with a couple of 
magezines, which, after some difficulty, he hod 
succeeded in obtaining. 

“The woman had justa few magazines,” he ex- 
plained, “ which the rector and a few others hire, 
and then she sells them to some lady, Regular 
hole I call the place—you can’t get anything.” 

Colonna ed, 

“ Well,” he said, “ maybe we shall not remain 
here long.” 

“T hope not, sir! Why, if you were for going 
among people, there’s nobody worth the visiting, 
I’m thinking, so rough they are, except those 
ladies at Beechmore, and they're not Yorkshire, 
you see, sir |” 

“Why, Felton, what do you know of them 1” 

“T’ve heard about them, sir, and this morning 
I see the pair of ’em, and heard ‘em speak, She's 
@ rare beauty, that young one, sir—a rare / 
beauty! ” ‘ 

He said this so significantly that bis master 
looked at him and emiled again. 

© Belton,” said he, coolly, ‘she is eighteen, 
and I am forty!” 

“And you look thirty, sir!” said Felton, 
atoutly, though he coloured. ‘ Lord, sir ! what's 
twenty-two years merely by the calendar?” 

“Not much, certainly; but there may be 
thirty-two, fn fact!” 

“Ten years on to your age, sir, or off hers *” 

“Whichever way you please, Felton! \ No} 
no!” He rose up, and a look of deep pain 
crossed his face. “Ihave cast into the lottery 
and drawn a blank! I ehail not make another 
cast in a hurry !” 

He took up one of the magazines, and Felton 
accepted the hint and withdrew, 

Colonna looked round the room, a sort of hali- 
study, half-library, facing the front of the house; 
a handsome room, oak-paneiled, and well 
furnished in a ponderous old-fashioned style ; bu: 
even the bright fire that burned on the great 
stone hearth could not make it look comfortable. 

Ib was dreary and unhomelike, The keeping- 
room at Beechmore was far more home-like ; but 
women can make a home, Colonna argued, men 
cannot, 

He sighed, and turned to his magazine, and 
Maddie might not have been best pleased had she 
known that her golden hair and blue eyes never 
came between him and the page. 

He had lighted on a love tale, a rather silly 
one, Yet he read for ten minutes before it struck 
him that the story was not worth reading, and 
then he threw down the magazine, vexed with 
himself than “‘auch trash” could interest him 
for -so long, 

The day was fine and sunny, though rather 
cold, 

He took up his hat and went out, Lindeay 
and her sister had asked him to call again. Why 
should he not go to tea this evening? But as he 
walked onwards towards Westholt he hesitated 
He had visited no one else, Would not his 
making 4 distinction in favour of Beechmore be 
misconstrued, and subject the girls to unpleasant 
gossip ? ; 

That question was easily settled, He would 
call on other people. He did not care for them, 
but he would put up with boredom for the sake 
of going to Beechmore. xP 

sudden turn in the road brought hio in full 
view of a figure going on before him, a little 
light figure, with floating yellow hair. 

The figure turned its head, saw him and ran 
beck to him with outstretched hands. _ 

“Wr, Colonna!” cried Maddie, joyously. 

“ How jolly to meet you !”’ 

“I quite reciprocate the sentiment, Miss 
Madeleine, Are you homeward bound !” 

“To be sure ; and you %”’ 

“Well, I was going to take advantage of your 
sister’s aud your own kind invitation to Beech- 
more, if quite convenient.” 

“ Of course ib is quite convenient, and awfully 





nice ; only there will be nobody bat us two, so 
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far as | know,” eaid Maddie, looking os if she 
thought this very poor company for the guest. 

“7 don’t ask avy more, Miss Madeleine,” said 
he, looking into her blue eyes, and thinking what 
an arch coquette she was 

Thus employed—-not altogether disagreeably, 
perhaps-—he did not observe- an approaching 
horseman (though Maddie did) until he was quite 
close, and then he looked up to see a tall, ruddy 
young wan, apparently of the yeoman class, 
looking angrily at Maddie, while the girl nodded 
and smiled at him. He gave no response to nod 
or smile, but jerked the rein and rode quickly 
onwards. 

Maddie glanced after him and laughed, 

Colonna said lightly,— 

“Isthat one of your mavy admirers, Miss 
Madeleine ?” 

“Yes,” said she, carelessly ; “silly fellow! I 
rather like Bob Ingledew, but he is not a 
gentleman, you know.” 

“JT daresay you flirt with him a little bit, 
though.” 

“Indeed I don’t!” cried Maddie. ‘ One can’t 
speak to some of these people bub they think you 
are in love with them.” 

She was inwardly delighted that Farmer Ingle- 
dew should have seen her with Julian Colonna ; 
nor did the latter's last question at all offend 
her ; it seemed to her to indicate some anxiety 
as to the relations between her and Ingiedew. 
With more wit and less vanity she might have 
perceived that Colonna spoke quite indifferently, 
and would hardly bave made such a remark to 
anyone less childlike than Maddie. 

But already the foolish little beauty was be- 
ginning to believe herself “ia love” with Julian 
Colonna, and was determined to practice on him 
the arta she bai never yet found to fail. 

She tripped along chirruping in her birdlike 
fashion, and when they reached Beechmore she 
ran on before, and joyously announced him to 
Lindsay, who had just come fn from the parlour, 
whither she had carried the tea-kettle. 

“He is welcome,” said Lindsay, turning and 
holding out her hand. How different was the 
touch of her band from Madeleiue’s—eo strong 
and firm, yet soft, returning the clasp given, 
while Maddie juss let her hand lie in a man’s 
fingers or clung to them—when she chose—but 
never gave a friendly clasp. You would not 
expect that from her if you only saw her hand, 
while all the rest of her was hidden; it was 
beautiful in shape, but it had no character. 

They went in to tea, How cosy the room looked 
with tue curtains drawn, the cheerful fire in the 
grate, the great mastiff stretched on the rug, and 
the pretty china on the table ! 

It was a very happy evening. Maddie was in 
exuberant spirits, and chattered so much that 
Lindsay was perforce rather silent ; but when- 
ever Lindsay did speak she spoke well, of books, 
music—many things that lay beyond Maddie’s 

cen 

She did not like this ; nor did she like Lind- 
say to sing German songs. 

She was pleased when Lindsay was summoned 
by Lizzie to see a neighbouring farmer about 
gome agricultural business, and was away half an 
hour ; but Colonna looked up from the book 
Maddie was showing him—her golden head very 
close to his--when the elder sister came in, 
watched her as she crossed the floor, and would 
have made room for her beside him had that 
been possible; Maddie had the only vacancy. 

Lindsay sat down vear the fire. 

“J was telling Miss Maddie,” said Colonna— 
he hat never used the abbreviation before— 
“that L could not get magazines here, and she 
was so good as to offer to lend me some that you 
nAVe. 

“With the greatest pleasure!” said Lindsay, 
* You are welcome to borrow any of our books. 
We have not a very Jarge assortment, un- 
happily |” 

“You are too kind. Now, Miss Maddie, you 
promised me a song!” 

Maddie pouted charmingly. 

**'You won’t care for my songs, Mr. Colonna. 
I caa’t sing German.” 

“You have some pretty Eoglish songs,” inter- 
posed Lindsay. 


” 


“You must play the. accompaniment, then, 
Lindsay.” 


Nothing could be done without Lindsay, it 
seemed. 


Maddie sang some love ballads, sung in young 
lady fashion. Julian Colonna hardly notice 
words or melody, but he thanked the lovely 
singer, and ssid song was pretty, and by this 
it was time to go, for he would not, of course, 
stop late. 

Maddie went down to the gate with him, and 
he stopped for a minute or two talking to her, 
and held her hand jn hie longer than is usual 
when he said good-bye, for she had made some 
remark just then, and he had scarcely noticed 
that her band was in his, 

“The air is rather frosty aid, smiling. 
“ Wrap r shawl about you, there’s a good 
girl,” and he drew the crimson fold around her 
Psa what seemed to her a tender touch—perhaps 
it was. 

Maddie's heart, beat fast, she gave a little shy 
laugh, and said that she was “all right, Lindsay 
always fancied she was made of blown glass.” 

BP ca sain makes a great pet of you!” he 


” he s 


He smiled in the bonnie face, looked past her 
over her head to the garden path, where no figure 
ee and went on. 

stood looking after him till he was lost 
to sight, and was then turning back towards the 
house, when a black shadow fell across the moon- 
light, and a heavy hand was laid on hers. 
“ Don't scream,” said Robert Ingledew’s voice, 
and she glanced up half fearfully into his face, 
convulsed with rage. “Iam not going to hurt 
you, but what do you do letting that foreigner 
make love to you?” 
" He hasn’t made love to me,” she said, flash- 
ing crimson, “™ How dare you say so?” ’ 
** Didn't I see you with him to-day? Dida’t I 
see him holding your hand just nowt” 

“So you have played the spy, have yout It 
was quite by chance I meb him to-day, and if he 
does make love to me, he is free, and so am I.” 

“You are not free, you are playing fast-and- 
loose with me, girl——-” 

“ Maddie !” called Lindsay's clear voice, Come 
in; it &s too cold for you to be out,” 

Maddie caught at the reprieve. 

** Robert, let go my hand,” she said, “ Lindsay 
ia calling.” 

I ew flung her hand almost roughly from 
him, and with an oath strode away. 

Maddie rushed into the house, threw herself 
into achair, an burst out crying. 

Lindsay stood looking at her till she had wept 
for three or four minutes, then she said quietly,— 

“What is the matter, Maddie? What are 
you crying for?” 

Then it all came out-—-with sobs, and sighs, and 
blushes—how Farmer Ingledew had seen her with 
Mr. Colonna on the road, and had “ looked 
furious ;" how Mr. Colonna had put her shawl 
round her at the gate,and held her hand “ quite 
a minute,” and called her “a good girl,” (and he 
called her “Miss Maddie,” too, to-night; had 
Lindsey noticed that—not Miss Madeline—he 
always eaid Madeleine, not Madeline”), and 
Robert Ingledew had seen them at the gate, and 
was “awfully angry and jealous, and said Mr. 
Colonna was making love to her ; and what right 
had Robert to interfere?” 

Lindsay's brow darkened as she listened ; it 
was all very sillyand trivial—-Maddie’s notion of 
love was not hers. 

She thought if anyone ever showed her 
tokens of love she would not talk about it, and 
item looke and touches as a tradesman tallies up 
his gains ; and, after all, ib might be only Maddie's 
fancy, she was always imagining herself in love, 
and te Lindeay about passages similar to 
those of evening. 

Still, it would be nothing strange that Julian 
Colonna should be captivated by Maddie's beauty 
—all other men were, and & grave intellectual 
man, past his youth, is no more exempt from 
such captivity than a silly youth of twenty. 

Whether Maddie could really be a companion 
to such a man was another question, but that 
was his business, Lindsay said to herself, not 





hers. 





“Tl daresay,” she said te Maddie, “that you 
have flirted far too much with Robert Ingledew.” 

“T haven't, indeed, Lindsay |” 

“‘T can’t quite believe you, Maddie, You fancy 
Robert is like the rest, but he isn’t; he is a man 
who will take things to heart, As to Mr. Colonna, 
I dou’t know ; you shouldn’t let your head run 
on such ideas, and you shouldn't talk about them 
80 much.” 

“Not to you, Lindeay ?” said Maddie, laying 
her sunny head on Lindsay's shoulder, 

“t's the way you talk, dear, that vexes me,” 
said Lindsay, more softly. “Things like that 
should be sacred ; you treat them so lightly, aa if 
it were great‘ fun,’ as you call it, to love any 
one, any map, I mean.” 

“So it is,” eaid Maddie, Promptly; * but you 
can’b know—you've never been love, poor 
Lindsay.” 


‘Rich Lindsay, rather,” said she. “I don’t 
want to be, in your fashion, or any other, for 
that matter. Now gu to bed don't talk 


nonsense. é 

And Maddie went to bed and dreamed about 
Julian Colonna, or persuaded herself that she 
did ; but Lindsay sat up later, reading, but some 
times her attention wandered, and she fell to 
thinking over the events of the evening. 

Ce ly Mr. Colonna had noticed Maddie 
a good deal, but as certainly Maddie had not 
given him the chance to neglect her, 

In one respect Lindsay no cause for anxiety; 
whatever happened, Maddie would not suffer, 
much; the man was not born for whom the 
beauty would break her heart. 


CHAPTER VL 


Mr. Coxonya called on the rector and on one 
or two other people, and was received with open 
arms; he also accepted two or three invitations, 
and twice met Maddie and took her home. 

Ib was not late the first time, and Lindsay 
came down to the gate, and he stood talking a 
few minutes with both girle; but the second 
time it was midnight, so he could only leave 
Maddie at the door; but, of course, Lindsay 
opened it, and just for a minute they were alone, 
for Maddie had run in for a book she had prom- 
ised to lend Mr. Colonna. 

“ Ten’ ita splendid night? said Lindsay, look- 
ing up at the starlit sky. “We-shall have snow 
soon, Mr. Colonna.” 

“ Yes,” he said rather vaguely, for he was not 
looking at the aky but at her face. 

‘© Yes to which proposition?” said Lindsay, 
lsughing, and bringing her eyes down to earth 

2. 


ent beg your —to the first, I believe.” 

“The snow so earl ” said Lindsay. 
“T could well dispense with ib altogether ; it is 
so cold for Maddie, too.” 

“ How fond you are of Maddie! Your whole 
soul seems wrapped up in her.” 

“Not my whole soul,” said Lindsay, 


smiling. 
“ Who has the rest?” said he, smiling also. 
“No one, Shes the only relation I have; 
she comes!” 


Maddie ran up with the book. 

“Tt’s Lindeay’s,” she said, “but I knew 
she wouldn’t mind.” 

“T was promised any book I liked,” said 
“Ts this book a favourite, Miss Mans- 


** Rossetti’! Yes, indeed |” 

“Fancy prosaic Lindsay reading sonneta |” 
cried Maddie, gaily. 

“She is not prosaic—not in the least,” said 
Colonna, directly. ‘‘Good-night, Maddie.” He 
held out his hand to her; then to Lindsay. 
" Good-night,” he said; there was the faintest! 
indication of 3 pause, as if he would have closed 
the sentence with a name, butshrank from “ Miss 
Mansfield” as stiff, and did not like to say 
‘*Lindeay.” But he did not add any more ; he 


lifted his hat, and went away. 
“ How funny of him,” said Maddie, afterwards, 
“to shake hands with me first, wasn 


sit?” 
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prepared to await events. The postern was 
gently opened, the key withdrawn, and someone 
entered, with the utmost caution, the door then 
closed again, and the intruder stole softly along 
the passage, @ faint rustle of silken skirts mark- 
ing her progress, and giving evidence of her sex. 
Her terror, when Clem stepped out, and seized 


her arm, must have been *‘utense, She uttered a: 


quick, half-stified cry, that was almost a moan of 
pain—for Clem’s grip was by no means gentle, 
and her fingers left marks that were visible ia 
black bruises for weeks afterwards. 

Without a word, she dragged her prisoner into 
the study, and, wever once relaxing her grasp, 
proceeded to light a candle. 


To her horror, in the little, white faced, shrink-- 


ing captive, she beheld her sister Minua, -~ 
‘es, Minna dressed in @ long dark ‘ulster, a 
fel hat, and with a pair of goloshes on her feet 
—so splashed with mud, that it was evident they 
week have walked a pretty considerable distance, 
Minna, half dead with terror and fatigue, with 
swollen eyelids telling of recent tears, and quiv- 
ering lips—a pitiful spectacle indeed ! 
There was a little. pause, Clem broke it 


st Where 

Wi have you been?” Minna did not an- 
swer—did not even so much as raise her eyes 
from their miserable contemplation of the carpet. 

“Where have you been!” repeated Clem, and 
ahe shook her violently. “ What do you mean by 
leaving the house in the middle of the night, and 
stealing in like’a thief. Are you aware what 
people would say if they knew of your conduct ? 
Do you know the kind of suspicions you lay 
yourself open to? Speak! At least you have 
enough sense to understand thab you won't gain 
anything by concealment.” 

Oh, Clem, don’t speak to me in that tone. I 
can’t bear it, indeed I can't! ” sobbed Minna, 
half hysterically, and wrenching herself free, she 
sank down on the couch, and hid her face in her 
hands—watched for a few minutes, in grim 
silence by her sister, whose sharp eyes travelled 
from the top of her rain-drenched felt hat, to the 
soles of her muddy boots, 

“Tt strikes me you'll have to bear something a 
good deal worse than my questions,” Clem said 
at last, in a hard, dry voice, i to the 
door, and securing it. Then she came back n, 
“You don’t leave this room till you have me 
where you have been,” 

“Then I shan’t leave it till Doomaday !” ex- 
claimed Minna, with a sudden flash of spirit, and 
raising her head as she spoke, “I know I've 
done an unconventional thing, and perhaps a 
stupid one, but my conscience is clear of any 
wickedness, and you may rave ab me as much as 
you like, but I shall keep my own counsel,” 

“You deceitful, unprincipled girl, how dare 
you talk to me in this way !” Clem, half 
beside herself with rage. “ You have made an 
assignation with some lover—that’s what you 
have done, and it’s with a view of shiélding im 
that you take such a tone, But you needn't 
think you'll get the better of me after this 
fashion, As it happens, I know something more 
of the matter than you give me credit for, I 
know that the man was prow about the 


garden this evening, and that he’s been in the’ 


habit of coming to mest you larly, and more 
than that, I Sa Gdeey mg Eto ge straight 
to Rafe, and let him sift the affair to the bottom 
~—and he's not the man to be easily fooled as you 
ought to be aware by this time !” 

t was a mere idle threat which Clem would 
have cut her tongue off rather than put into 
execution, but Minna was too distraught to see 
this, and in her terror she threw herself on her 
knees, her little white hands clutching frantically 
at Clem’s dressing gown. 

“Clem, dear Clem, have pity on me, and pro- 
mise not to do this! Iam innocent of even an 
evil intention, I give you my word, I am. 
Circumstances are re me, I acknowledge, and 
yet I have done nothing of which the angels in 
Heaven might be ashamed. But you must not 
breathe a word to Rafe. I know what he is as 
well aa you do, and he’s not the man to let the 
matter rest—-he would probe it to its foundation, 
a8 you say, and that would mean ruin—ruin for 
all of us, Say you'll keep silence—say you'll not 





let a soul suspect what has happened, and I'll 
bless you all my life. I'll do anything and_every- 
thing you wish. There! I swear it!” 

The pretty, coquettish little creature was ab- 
solutely transformed. Rea! anguish rang in her 
voice, real looked through her blue eyes, 
and yeb her whole demeanour was instinct with 
a certain firmness that was the last quality for 
which her sister had been ivclined to give her 
credit, There could be no doubt that she was 
very unhappy, but there could also be no doubt 
that her character had strengthened wonderfully 
under stress of circumstances whose nature Clem 
could not even guess. 

She remained looking at her for a few minutes, 
then she raised her from the ground and placed 
her on the couch again, 

“Listen to me, Minna, and try and believe 
that every word I speak is dictated by the 
thought of your welfare. You have, on your 
own con done a very foolish thing; and, 
if the world knew of it, it might apply some 
harder word to your conduct. But the world 
shall not know, and I will give you the promise 
you require, not to divulge it to a single creature 
— if you will take me into your confidence. Mind, 
T don’t ask out of at curiosity, but because 1 
have your interest at heart. What has happened 
in the past I can’t help—it is over and done 
with, but the future I may control in a great 
measure, if you will be open with me, Surely it 
is not much to ask !" 

* No,” said Minna, catching her breath sharply; 
“it is nob much, a and yet it is more 
than I dare tell you. My lips are sealed, and 
nothing that you can do or say will induce me to 
break my vow of secrecy. Perhaps sometime you 
will learn everything, and then you will say I 
have done right.in keeping silence. Oh, Clem, 
don’t torture me any more ; can’t you see that I 
am just worn out—exhausted in mind and body, 
and fit for nothing but to wisk that I was dead 
and buried and at rest!” 

There was no affectation in this outburst, ib 
described very fairly the child’s condition, 

Puzzled and angry 28 war, Clem had not 
lost the common sense that was her distinguish. 
ing characteristic, so without making further 

rte—she recognised they would be useless—she 
hustled Minna off to bed, determining to puzzle 
out the mystery for herself later on. 

The next morning Minna wae not well enough 
to get up ; she was feverish, her pulse was inter- 
mittent, and it was clear she had caught a severe 
chill which might keep her in bed for some 
days. 

Bletn sent for the doctor, who prescribed rest 
and warmth, but seemed puzzled by certain 
— of his patient, which he could not 

iagnose. 


In the meantime Clementina was as good as 
her word, and had a thorough “turn out,” as 
she called it, of the west gallery. . She discovered 
nothing that threw any light on the ghost story, 
but by her trenchant scorn and ironical ques- 
tions she succeeded’ in making some of the 
servants very considerably ashamed of their 
former fears, and put an end to the stampede of 
terror with which she had been threatened the 
day before. 

is was satisfactory, so far as it went, butit 
did not touch the main cause of her unhappiness— 
namely, the relations existing between Rafe and 
Miss Gilmour. 

At luncheon Lady Sue said something which 
had an indirect beariag on the point, and which 
supplied Clem with an idea—a valuable one, as 
it turned out, 

Her little ladyship had beer devoting herself 
as usual to the Morning Post, whose conteuts she 
had pretty thoroughly mastered. ’ 

Turning to her companion, she said, — 

“ There is a friend of yours in this neighbour- 
hood, Mies Gilmour.” 

“Indeed!” returned Miss Gilmour, looking 
more startled than pleased, 

“Lady Du Vernet, She is staying with the 
Manvers, ad Manvers Royal. It is within an 
Soe Wouldn’t you like to go and see 

Miss Gilmour trifled with her bread, and kept 
her eyes fixed on the tablecloth, 





“T think not,.thank you.” 

Lady Sue seemed disappointed, Perhaps she 
wanted an excuse for the drive herself. 

“Who is Lady Du Vernet, may I ask?” in- 
quired Clementina, suavely, addressing her aunt. 

“The Iady Miss Gilmour gave me as reference 
when I engaged her. She wrote ine the aweetest 
letter imaginable in reply to mine, and from it I 
gathered that she and Miss Gilmour must be 
great friends, I quite thought you would be 
delighted at the opportunity of renewing your 
acquaintance,” added Lady Sue with some 
ow to her companion. 

iss Gilmour made no reply, and Clem decided 
she was ill at ease, 

Was it possible she feared Lady Du Vernet’s 
proximity, because the latter knew more about 
her history than she cared to have made public ? 

It was only a suspicion of Clem’s, but she 
decided to put it to the proof without delay ! 


CHAPTER XIL 
WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN, 


Ir was not often Clem indulged in the luxury 
of a drive ; but she made her journey to Manvers 
Royalin the barouch that afternoon, and as she 
leaned back against the cushions she could not 
help thinking what a wrench ib would bo to give 
up all her privileges as mistress of Westwood, and 
see Ursula Gilmour enjoying them in her stead | 

Lady Du Vernet was at home, and looked a 
little surprised as her vieltor was announced, 

She was a small, fair, fragile woman with blue 
eyes, dod a mouth betokening a considerable 
amount of firmness. 

Clem, who was not given to beating about the 
bush, lost no time in announcing the object of 
her visit. 

“You wish to speak to me about Miss Gil- 
mour?” Lady Du Vernet said, with a puzzled 
air, “Taro afraid I don’t quite understand.” 

Clementina had the grace to blush, She was 
aware her erraud was not a very dignified one, 
and she by no means relished it, Nevertheless she 
went on with her explanation, 

**My aunt, Lady Susan Ferrers, has a com- 
pavion, named Ursula Gilmour, whom she engaged 
some three months ago, on your recommendation, 
Since then circumstances have happened which 
make me auxious to know something concerning 
her former life, and I thought you would not 
raind telling me who her father and mother were, 
and where she was before she came to Lady 
Susan,” 

The smile deepened on Lady Du Vernet’s lips. 
She seemed much amused, 

“Tshould not mind telling you in. the least, if 
Iknew! But I cannot give you information on 
a subject of which I myself am ia complete igao- 
rance,”” 

“Then how came you to be acquainted with 
Miss Gilmour ?” 

* That is just the point—I am not acquainted 
with her,” 

Clementina nearly jumped from her chalr ; she 
controlled herself with an effort. 

“ But you answered Lady Susan’s letter 1” 

The other shook her head. 

“You are’ mistaken, Miss Ferrers, I never had 
a letter from Lady Susan in my life.” 

Clem was thoroughly mystifted, still she was 
determined to make assurance doubly eure. 

“You are Lady Du Verned, of Fairlawn, 
Worcestersbire |” 

ini I am.” 

“And my aunt wrobe to you in July or 
August last.” 

“*If she wrote I did not receive the letter.” 

" But it was answered,” 

“Impossible! Why I was in town till, the end 
of July, and I went to Scotland in August, Since 
then I have been paying around of visits, and as 
& matter-of-fact have not been near Fairlawn 
oo May. There is evidently some mis- 


Evidently there was, Clem sat bewilderedly 
gazing out of the window on the park, where 
long-antlered deer were moving under the shadow 
of the trees, 
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The ailence that ensued re foxes that Lady 
Da Vernet,-growing weary, broke it. 

“Te there any other way in which I can help 
you, Mise Ferrers? If not-——” 

Thus recalled to her senses, Clem gob up and 
took leave; but before quitting the room she 
venbured one more question, 

“I may take it then, Lady Du Vernet, that you 
do not know Miss Gilmour, and that the letter 
my aunt réceived, purporting to be from you, 
was a forgery 1” . 

“Certainly, And I shall be very glad to have 
the letter you refer to in order that I may take 
steps to ascertain by whom the forgery was com- 


mitted.” 
Clementina went home triumphant, Her eus- 
picions regarding Ursula were tru was au 


impostor, whose time for being unmasked had 
come, and she would be driven forth with ignominy 
from, the house where she had schemed to rule as 
mistress! Clem clapped her hands together in 
victorious glee, and then came the question as to 
whom she should go with her knowledge. Not to 
Lady Sue, certainly, for she was so contradictious, 
that if she found her companion accused by some- 
one else, she might take her part out of pure 
perversity. Rafe! Well, no, be he would not 
regard with any great amount of consideration 
the person who tried to rob him of his love. 
Thus there remained only Ursula herself, and 
though Clem quailed a little as she thought of 
the girl’s scornful eyes, she made up her mind 
that she must confront them. What would 
she do, she wondered, when thus brought to 
bay ? 

No opportunity for speaking to her alone 
occured that evening, but the next mornivg Lady 
Sue chose to go out for a walk with Ruth, and as 
soon as they were well clear of the house, Clem 
went straight to Miss Gilmour's room, where she 
found the young girl standing in a thoughtful 
attitude in front of the window, 

She started slighcly as she saw her visitor—or 
Clem fancied shé did, but she placed a chair, and 
waited for her to speak, with her usual air of 
quiet dignity—an air to which Clem had a 
decided objection, more strongly marked than 
usual on this occasion | 

“ Miss Gilmour, I went to see Lady Du Vernet, 
yesterday, and we had a conversation about 
you,” 

There could be no doubt this time of the start 
Ureula gave. Her face paled, her eyes grew wide 
and questioning. 

“TI daresay you will guess what Iam going to 
tell you,” Clem went on, remorselessly. ‘Of 
course Lady Du Vernet professed entire ignorance 
of you, and as to the letter my aunt was sup- 
posed 3 have received from her—~it was a 


fo 

Mise Gilmour looked straight before, into in- 
finite distance, as it would seem, but she made no 
comment, 

“ Have you no excuse to urge, no explanation 
to offer?” went on Clem, impatiently. ‘* Your 
conduct, on the face of it, looks bad enough, but 
I am willing to listen to anything you may wish 
to say.” 

She was more then willing—she was anxious, 
for on Miss Gilmour's reception of her news de- 
pended her own future line of conduct. More- 
over, she hoped to augment her scanty knowledge 
of the facts by a full confession on the part of the 
delinquent, 

The girl turned round very slowly and looked 
ather, Pale as she was, there was no sign of 
weakness or flinching about her—her great dark 
eyes still flashed contemptuous defiance, 

** What would you have me say? Do you wish 
me to tell you you have made a mistake ?” 

“No, for I should not believe you if you did. 
Besides, it would be very easy to put it to the 
proof. Lady Du Vernet is still staying at Man- 
vers Royal, and is quite willing to see my aunt, 
Lady Susan, and repeat to her the information 
she has already given me. If you desire to be 
included in the interview, I have no doubt Lady 
Susan would take you with her.” 

Clem could not help the triumph she felt, 
showing itself in her voice, At last this girl, 
whom she had always disliked, was in her 


power, 





“ What made you go over to Manvers Royal !” 
demanded Ursula, abruptly. 

Clem hesitated a moment, then boldly came 
out with the truth, -— , 

“TI went because I doubted the story you told 
Lady Sue, and I wished to make quite sure. All 
along I have had suspicions about you, and now I 
find they are amply justified,” 

The two women still faced each other—the one 
tall, thin, angular, middle-aged, her bony hands 
restless with excitement, her eyes a-glitter with 
eager victory ; the other, young, beautiful, silent, 
and contemptuous, like some strong and splendid 
creature of the woods, who finds itself trapped, and 
yed in ite impotence has nothing bub scorn for 
the means adopted for its capture, 

“Tf you will take my advice you will lose no 
time in leaving Westwood,” added Clem, lowering 
her eyes with angry shamefacedness, and deeply 
resentful of the girl's demeanour. “I have no 
wish to humiliate you publicly, but I should not 
be doing my duty if I permitted you to stay 
any longer. You can make some excuse to Lady 
Sue—-your mother’s illness, or something of that 
kind, you know.” 

Ursula smiled bitterly. 

“To would bea lie, but I suppose you think one 
falsehood more or leas does not matter 3” 

“Well, judging from appearances, I should 
think your conscience cannot be particularly 
tender on the point,” rejoined Clem, bluntly. 
‘* However, that is your own concern. It really 
does not make much difference to me what you 
say, so long as you go,” 

“Yunderstand, You want to get rid of me. 
Beyond that you do nob eare, Well, Miss 
Ferrers, and suppose I refuse to go?” 

“ You would not dare!” breathed Clem, invo- 
luntarily, taking a step forward, and clenching 
her hand t. Then she fell back and laughed, 


“The d does not rest with you, Miss Gil- 
mour.”, 

** With whom then |” 

“ With Lady Sue.” 

“ And no one else!” queried Miss Gilmour, in 
® curiously ificant tone. ‘‘What about Mr. 
Ferrers—-the Squire ?” 


Evidently she had a motive in mentioning his 
name, for she watched Clem keenly, and saw at 
once the added hostility that came in her face. 

“ You would not dare go to him/” 

Uraula laughed softly. 

“Don’t be too sure of that. Women, when 
they are reckless, dare a good deal, remember, 
and according to you I have nothing ‘o lose, 
everything to gain.” 

Clem brea’ hard, She knew how weak 
men are under the spell of beauty, and she did 
not give Rafe credit for more powers of resistance 
than those possessed by the majority of his sex. 
Suppose this girl carried her threat into execu- 
tion, and Rafe, in his foolish infatuation, refused 
to let her go! 

Suddenly she bethought herself of another 
card she held in her hand, It might prove to be 
a — might not! Anyhow, she would 
try it, 

“Tf you are unwise enough to defy me, you 
must take the consequences, I have given you 
every chance of leaving Westwood, but if you re- 
fuse, you must be driven out, I shall ete to 
Captain Lequesne, and he will tell Rafe he 
knows concerning your past life. He spared you 
once, but a second time he would be lees merci- 
ful.” 

The shot told. Uraula pub out her hand to 
steady herself against the back of a chair, and 
her face-—pale enough before—grew sickly white. 

“‘How do you know about Lequesne—who 
told you #” she murmured, hoarsely, hardly able 
to articulate the words, so great was her agita- 


tion. 

“That I am not at liberty to divulge, but 
I may tell you that I know quite enough to make 
ib aoentie for you to remain here. And more 
than that, J insist upon your leaving! If you 
go quietly, 80 much the better, a scandal will be 
avoided, and I shall hold my tongue, But ifyou 
refuse, then I warn you you need expect no 
mercy from me. I ehall openly publish ali I 
know—do you understand, ail /” 

Ursula’s head sunk on her folded arms, which 





she had laid on the back of the chair, her whole 
attitude betokening abandonment, 

Clem watched for a few minutes in 

her thin lips into a 
line. It had been a tough battle, and so far she 
had triumphed. But the final victory was nob 
even yet decided—-it hung by a hair, so to speak, 

“ Leave me,” Ureula entreated, at last, with- 
out raising her head, “I must be alone to think 
over what you have said,” 

‘* Very well, and you can give me your answer 
at lunch time.” 

Clem went from the room, closing the door 
behind her. She paused for a moment outside, 
debating certain points with a swiftness that was 
characteristic of her mental processes, then she 
went down to the study, and insisted on Rafe 
going over accounts with her-—taking no notice 
of prayer for arespite. It would never 
let Mise Gilmour have a chatice of seeing him 
alone, and if Clem could help it, she shouldn't 


either ! 
(Zo be continued.) 








JULIAN~COLONNA. 


-0i— 
(Continued from page 153.) 
CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was growing dark, and Lindsay had 
c her dress and come down to the 
= intending to read till Maddie returned 

ome. 

The snow had ceased falling about twelve 
o'clock, and Miss Maddie had gone over to Mra. 
Edgar’s ; she did not mind snow cr frost when 
her Bt awe = in — rom 

indsay found it very , sitting alone, 
and fell to moodily wishing that she could 
travel about; she was getting aick of this 
routine life. She would be heartily glad when 
Maddie came back, and perhaps Mr. Colonna 
would remain to tea, and the evening would pass 


pleasantly. 

The click of the garden gate made her look 
up—to see Julian Colonna, not walking with 
Maddie, but carrying her in his arms, and die 
seemed wholly or partially insensible, 

Lindsay was through the door and out on the 
path in a second, but not flurried or excited in 
manner, whatever she felt. 

“What has happened!” she said, quickly. 
“Ts Maddie ili *” 

“Not ill,” he said. “She has twisted her 
foot a little—nothing worse |” 

“Thank Heaven!” said Lindsay, and went 
*" Madale oe inid pe fa, and opened 
was gently on a sofa, an 
her eyes with a faint smile, but a sharp pang of 

made her cry gut. 

“ Does it hurt yOu much, poor child?” said 
Colonna, kindly. Lindsay was tenderly removing 
boot and stocking. 

** Oh, so much |” 

The blue eyes were full of tears. 

“ It's not a bad sprain,” said Lindsay, “ though 
— a good deal swollen, How did it 

2 ? ” 

‘She slipped on the snow, not fifty yards from 
this door,” said Colonna, “She not my 
armat the minute, or it could not have hap- 


pened. 

Maddie glanced up at him shyly; but he was 
looking at Lindsay. 

“You must come up to bed, Maddie,” said the 
latter, “to be properly attended to,” 

Maddie did not mind, for Mr. Colonna had told 
her he could not stay this evening ; besides, she 
liked to have him carry her upstairs, where he left 
her with Lindsay, and went back to the parlour. 

Maddie lay half smiling, despite pain, 
which was probably not so great now that 
her sister was with her; and when Lindsay had 
bound up the ankle and tucked Maddie in the 
younger girl whispered,— 

‘**T want to tell you something, Lindsay !” 

“ Presently, chick | I must go down to Mr 
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had been prepared for and was awaiting them in 
the library. 

Isobel Falconer and the Salisbury doctor went 
away together—for indeed they needed something 
—but Ivy herself bad refused to stir from her 
husband’s bedside, They could send some tea to 
her there. 

And co she was alone in the room with Ronald 
Dundas, Upon the carved oaken chest at the 
bed-foot lay the clothes which the surgeon had 
ripped from Ronald’s body, since it had been 
possible to get them off in no other way. 

One by one Ivy carried the garments to the 
light, and one by one she looked at them 
closely, ; 

They were worn, travel-soiled, undeniably 
shabby, They might once, it is true, have been 
spotless, and of fashionable make—TNonald 
Dundas had always loved goodly apparel—but, 
alas! ax Ivy saw, they were shabby enough now ! 
At a glance she perceived that the boots matched 
the clothes, every pocket of which was empty 
—ab least she could find no money in any of 
them, 

“Ob, my poor Ronald!” she whispered heart- 
brokenly, “ My love—my love |” 

Net until the morning was well advanced, and 
a pale sun was high in a breezy sky, a sun that 
dried but tardily the bare, wet, chocolate-tinted 
tree-tops and the sodden brown paths beneath 
them, did Ronald Dundas give utterance to any 
word that was to the watchers in the least 
intelligible, ¥ 

Even then it was hard to understand him— 
difficult to follow the drift and the meaning of 
this muttered rambling talk of his, 

He lay upon his back, high amongst the pillows 
—a ghastly, tortured look on his white face, a 
bandage hiding the gash upon his dark head ; but 
his eyes were still . 

He seemed, so far as they could comprehend 
him, to be living over again some scene or other 
of devilry in Paris, with his friend Count 
Ravenna. Driok and play, wine and women, 
cards and dice, money lost and money wou—ia 
disjointed, fragmentary sentences, as they watched 
onl tended him, they caught these muttered 
words atid the rest, 

He cursed his ill-luck-~ah, was not it ever so? 
When money was gone friends likewise dis- 
appeared. He cw those false friende, Count 
Raveuna more than all And then he went on to 
ramble about his quitting the Continent well-nigh 
penniless—his return to London, and of the 
various hardships he had endured in the great, 
cruel, selfich city during the past two months 
or more, 

“ He’s speaking of his grandfather,” said Isobel 
Falconer, anxiously, a little later. “ Listen!” 

Yes, he was muttering now that, like the 
prod eon, he would return to the old home, 
to Huntingtower—not, however, prodigal-wise, 
to confess humbly that he had sinned and bad 
repented ; but to own passionately that in exile 
he had suffered and wes wretched, that he 
wanted to eud his miserable banishment. 

If it were really a question of forgiveness, then 
in mercy lethim be forgiven and have done with 
it; forgiveness in any manner that Sir Roderick, 
his grandfather, pleased, Only let him be par- 
doned without delay. For the present he asked 
no more | 

He fell to wondering how he might be received, 
should he resolve to go thither to Huntingtower ; 
whether the doors of the old place would be 
closed yee him ; and whether Sir Roderick, 
his unquenched, would sternly refuse to 
see him, 

Perbaps ; it was more likely than not, remem- 
bering how they had parted. 

An idea came to him—an inspiration, He 
would act upon it. 

Ounce let him gain admittance to his grand- 
father’s presence ; leb him only come upon the 
old man suddenly and without warning ; and the 
rest, he believed, would be sufficiently easy—hiz 
object, in fact, would be attained. If this were 
done, and his grandfather, Sir Roderick, taken 
unawares, there would then be no time for the 
old anger, or the smouldering ashes of it, to flare 
up again into fierce life—no time, as it were, for 





the old bitter quarrel to be remembered, gone 
over once more in all its galling actualities, its 
shameful details, 

But this, thought he, would inevitably be the 
case if he, Ronald Dundas, were foolish enough to 
announce his coming, in any manuer, previously—~ 
to prepare Sir Roderick beforehand, either by 
letter or by the mouth of a servant, for his 
daring reappearance at the home of his boyhood. 

No, Sir Roderick and himself, Ronald had 
decided, should come face to face when such an 
encounter was undreamed-of and least expeeted 
by the obstinate old baronet. If he was to win 
in the bold adventure, this, he told himself, was 
the only way to do it and succeed. Of course he 
waa ignorant of the pitiable atate of senility to 
which the pastfew years had reduced Sir Roderick 
Dundas. The extreme physical infirmity,themental 
havoe of the aged baronet, were alike unknown 
to his grandson Ronald. 

So he determined that, like a thief io the 
night, he would steal his way into Huntingtower; 
and for Ronald Dundas to do this would be no ex- 
traordinary feat—had not he, indeed, as a 
younger man, done the same thing scores of times 
before? — and then in the morning, when 
he guessed the coast to be clear, he would seek 
Sir Roderick’s presence, and make the desperate 
stroke. 

The lower windows of the mansions, he well 
kuew, were at night kept heavily barced and 
shuttered ; yet there was neither shutter vor bar 
to the loftly casement of the well-remembered 
chamber upon the second floor which had once 
upon a time been his own—hie own old favourite 
room, spacious and comfortable, which over- 
looked the terrace and the forsaken pleasaunce. 
Upward to that window,as he had so often and 
so fearlessly done in his hot wild youth, by the 
aid of the fron trellis and the tough ancient 
6 pce would he once more climb resolutely 
and -—~" : 

Here the indistinct, rambling, fevered talk 
broke off ; and, moaning, he moved his head 
reatiessly from side to side ypon the pillows. All 
at once he cried out—weak as he was, it was 
almost a shout— 

“Why is she—Ivy—here at Huntingtowar } 
In Heaven’s name how did she get here? Iscaw 
her—my wife! She was in my room—my old 
room—I tell you! Ivy, it was you, dear, was it 
not? Ivy!” 

Tsobel Falconer stepped backward a few paces ; 
her hands pressed over her heart, 

"What—what is that he says—-what does he 
mean?” she gasped, her wan face taking an 
ashen pallor. 

Ivy weut hurriedly to Mrs, Falcouer’s side, 

"He cannot know,” she somehow at this 


moment deemed ib wiser to assure the elder | 
woman, frightened to see her look so startled and | 


soill, “ His mind is clouded—wandering. Per- 
haps—poasibly he je thinking of--of his little 
cousin, dear, I wean the livtle daughter you 
lost years ago |” 

Isobel Falconer was leaning heavily for support 
against the tall oak wardrobe. Ivy put her arm 
around her as she stood there ; but she was rally- 
ing ; for a faint pink colour was creeping into 

cheek, 

“Thad cannot be,” Mra. Falconer said in a 
troubled whisper—“ for he never iu his life saw 
her—tbat little cousin of his; my own darling 
child ; never that I can recall.” And she put 
her handsto her forehead, and bowed her head 
in them, 

At the moment Dr, Graham approached her, 
aud said quietly — 

“ Mrs, Falconer, Sir Roderick should be told, 
There is no time to lose,” he added meaningly. 

She locked her hands together helplessly and 
shivered, 

* Would you like me to break it to his grand- 
father ?” 5 ted the doctor, kindly, “Perhaps 
it might be best,” 

** Oh, if you only would 1” 

So Doctor Graham quitted the room forth- 
with, beckoning Mrs, Whinney to sccopany him 
on his errand. 

“ Ivy—lIvy !” spoke the voice of Ronald. 
In an instant she was kneeling by his pillows 


again, her arms placed well beneath them—in 
that manner raising his face nearer to her own, 

“Yes, Ronald, Iam here, Do you know met" 
ehe said gently, “Iam Ivy, yourown wife ;and 
Tam here with you, Ronald, at Huntingtower.” 

“ At Huntingtower i” he echoed, faintly, with 
partly-closed eyes, “Am I then really at Hun- 
tingtower—and you too, Ivy—back in the old 
place at last ?” 

“Yes, Ronald, 
she said. 

“Ab, I remember |” he groaned. ‘ But I do 
not understand—how strange it all is. Haven’b 
‘IT been a brute—a bad husband to you Ivy!” be 
broke off unexpectedly. “If so, try to—to forget 
-—to forgive” 

No, no, no—theré is naught to forgive. Do 
not, dear love, think of the past now! Ronald, 
you remember your punt Isobel ?” 

* Aunt Isobel? of, yes—poor aunt Ieobel !” he 
said dreamily. ‘‘ Where is she then, Ivy?” 

"She is bere with us-—-—” 

Ivy stopped; for fuobel Falconer was kneeling 

his side; was clinging with quivering touch 
to Ivy’s arm as she knelt, 

“Why—why does he so persistently call you 


Really back in the old home,” 


}‘Ivy’?” Mrs. Falconer said in agonized accents. 


“Why isit! I must--I will know!” 

The uncontrollable trembling which had seized 
her frail frame seemed just then to pass magret- 
ically from her body into that of Ivy Dundas. 

“ Because,” Ivy winnaged to answer, a6 quietly 
and as soothingly as she could,—-" because it is 
the truth. Ivy is my name-—my real name.” 

Isobel Falconer’s nervous hold on the younger 
wontan loosened, As if in prayer she bent her 
head low te the bedside, and broke into a fit of 
smothered weeping. 

* Kind Heaven !” Ivy heard her sob, “ what— 
oh, what can be the meaning of it all?” 

The door opened ; and, led by Dr, Graham and 
Mrs. Whinney between them, Sir Roderick Dan- 
das entered. 

" Ronald—dear husband—dp you bear me,” 
Ivy eaid, speaking close to his ear, for it was im- 
possible not to mark that he was sinking rapidly. 
* Your grandfather, Sir Roderick, has come. He 
is here—see—he is speaking to you—can you hear 
him, Ronald ?” 

You, he heard, He tried to raise hiniwelf, but 
could not. So Ivy and Dr. Graham tugether 
lifted him higher upon the large sof pillows. 

~“ Grandfa graudfather-—forgive—--” 

They had placed the old baronet in ar armchair 
at the bed-head, And there, crushed and dazed 
by « great grief; howbeit the rea) nature of which 
hie enfeebled intellect could but dimly compre- 








hend, Sir Roderick sat obediently—fondiing 
| and very childishly crying ove: one of Rouald’s 
hands. 

But Ronald’s fingers were utterly verveless— 
| powerless now to respond to the weak pressure 
of those skinny palsied ones thab so pathetically 
were wandering over aud clinging to his, He 
could gasp out only— 

“ Grandfather, forgive |” 

Isobel Falconer still knelt in prayer with her 
face hidden, Old Sir Roderick was still prattling 
and shedding sevile tears, there in the chints- 
covered armchair by Ronald’s pillows, when the 
door of the room was opened noiselessly once 
more, and Johnson the vaiet said softly,-- 

“ Mr, Keith Falconer.” 

He came straight to the bed and ieaned over 
Ronald Dundas. 

“Thank Heaven, dear old fellow, I am not too 
late!” 

A last flicker of strength stirred the pulses of 
Ronald Dundas, 

He stared rather wildly upward into Keith's 
conapassionate eyes, and said hoarsely,— 

‘Keith! .,.. You, old man, isit? Always 
a good friend to bothof us... . our best friend. 
Take care of my poor wife—I have not treated 
her well, I know. .... I loved her; though—I 
loved her. And—and, Keith, you will help her 
—won't you—all you can {” 

“Twill. Heaven hear me! Ronald, listen,” 
he esid, with an emotion he tried in vain to 
control. “ That same Heaven above us has been 





{| more merciful than you can imagine, Ronald, it 
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‘*] BAVE KNOWN IT, 


was Ivy Falconer—your own cousin—whom you 
found at Dell Cottage amid the south downs ; the 
long-lost, the long-mourned Ivy Fslconer—never 
Ivy Moss-—-whom you took from that lonely 
abode ard made your wife before the Registra: 
at Bleskferry, Consequently your grandfather, 
Ronali—dear old fellow, hear me |—is her grand- 
father. Your aunt, Sir Roderick’s daughter 
Isobel, who is kneeling here now, praying for you 
in this room, is—none other than Ivy’s own 
mother. Do you understand me!—verily her 
own mother | 

“Time, Ronald, has righted a great and cruel 
wrong ; and Ivy Falconer-——Ivy Dundas—is at 
last restored to her own people, After long 
years of obscurity and separation she is once 

ain beneath the roof of her own old home—at 

untiogtower at last !” 

“ Heaven is good indeed,” was all he eaid ; and 
that was his last breath, 

A long-drawn sigh, as from one who Is very 
weary aad ia falling asleep ; a amile of bright joy 
breaking over his now tranquil features; a 
ecarcely perceptible quivering of the long eye- 
lashes ; and Ronald, with his dark head lying 
heavily on-Ivy’s bosom, was dead | 


» o N 7 fy 


Someone, most lovingly, was guiding her blind 
footsteps away from that chamber of death. 

Upon the threshold of it, going out, Ivy paused 
instinctively, slipping downward for support 
against the firm arm behind her. 

Hier strength was all spent, 
longer stand alone, 

“] have known it, I have felt that it was true 
—true, from the very beginning of my coming 
here,” Ivy murmured half unconsciously, “ Yes, 
somehow, I have known it all along, Oh, my 
beloved mother |” 

“My own child. My own sweet daughter!” 
Ivy heard the dear voice answering, as though 
speaking afar off in some blissful dreamland. Ab, 
were they indeed among the living, or among the 


She could no 
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I HAVE FELT THAT IT WAS TRUER,” IVY MURMURED, HALF UNCONSCIOUSLY. 


souls of the departed? Were they in truth upon 
earth, or were they together in heaven ? 

It was Ivy herself who sank senseless into her 
mother’s arms, Isobel Falconer, after all, in her 
great love, was the stronger of the iwo, 


o ‘ . . n * 


Some few hours later—it was nearing the 
autumnal sunset time—old Sir Roderick Dunday 
was missing and could not be found. 

Fhe baronet had very cunningly contrived to 
give his valet the slip; and Johnson had dis- 
covered his master’s rooms empty ! 

Consternation seized the household, They 
searched for Sir Roderick everywhere in vain. 

The humble domestics were awe-stricken— 
scared—-the presence of death in the great still 
house had already robbed them of audible 
speech, 

They crept upon tiptoe—they spoke with 
bated breath. 

At length Mrs. Whinney, in conference with 
Johnson the valet, started; and she put her 
finger to her forehead, 

A. thought had occurred to her, and she 
said, — 

“ Johnaon, we shall find him in—in that room. 
Come with me!” 

And the faithful dame, who had passed a 
lifetime at Huntingtower, was right. 

For there, safe and harmless enough, they dis- 
covered old Sir Roderick, crouching all alone by 
the bed-cide, and holding fast within his own the 
hand of his dead grandson, 

And when they parted reverently those two 
dead hands # small slip of tinted paper fell rus- 
tling lightly from between them. 

At a glance they saw it was a cheque, 

The writing upon it was barely legible, being 
the thin faint quaveriog scrawl) of the poor old 
baronet himeelf. 

Everything was duly filled in—everything, that 
is, save the amount to be cashed, and that had 
been left generously to Ronald’s own pen, 





So Sir Roderick Dundas had stolen back to 
that quiet room—once more, in this touching 
fashion, to assure Ronald that he was forgiven ; 
really forgiven now ! 


(To be continued.) 








Sproat, OrreR TO OUR ReapeRs.--We wish 
to call the attention of our Readers to a remark- 
able offer we have arranged to make all of them, 


whereby they may be able ensily to obtain 
through us that wonderful 25s. book, \vie’s 
Eocyclopadia of Useful Information and World’s 


Atlas. For terms, see our Coupon Advertise- 
ment. A New Edition of this Splendid Work 
has just been Pg rw containing 30 Coloured 
Maps by Keith Johnston, 10 Cathedrals, 130 
new engravings of all subjects, including the 
newest Portrait of the Queen, the Tower Bridge, 
the Forth Bridge, the Baltic Sea Canal, &., &c. 
A very good Self-instructor in Shorthand, -com- 
piled expressly for this Edition by Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons ; a new Phrenological by Fo = 
specially edited chapter on Phrenology owlen; 
an entirely new chapter of Sporting Records 
revised by an Expert up to r sores, , 1895, 
in Coursing, Cricket, Cycling, Billiards, Lawn 
Tennis, Racing, Rowing, Running and Walking. 
Indeed, a million useful facts are embodied in 
this Work, the cheapest and best of this century. 
All our Readers will do well to acquire a copy of 
this valuable book, as it cannot fail to be of daily 
use to them, whatever their position may be, 
containing as it does information on every sub- 
ject of general interest. 


THE dolphin, a near relation of the toothed 
whales, is said to be the fastest swimmer in the 
seas, It has been observed to dart through the 
water at a rate decidedly greater than twenty 
miles an hour, and it is often seen swimming 
round and round a vessel which is sailing at its 
highest speed, 
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‘YOU WOULD NOT DARE TO REFUSE TO GO!” BREATHED CLEM, INVOLUNTABILY, 
» 


MISS GILMOUR’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER X. 
CLEM SUSPECTS, 


For Rafe, the few days following his accident 
were full of unalloyed delight. Fortunately for 
the lovers the window of his study was a French 
one, opening on the lawn, and Ursula was thus 
able to slip in and out without arousing the 
attention of the household. 

One morning, lees than a week after the poach- 
ing affray, Clem came in the study, looking even 
more worried than usual, 

“What's the matter!” asked Rafe, “ Your 
expression is harrassed enough for a Cabinet 
Minister |” 

“I don’t believe all the Cabinet Ministers pub 
together have as much anxiety as the mistress of 
one household |” she returned, aggrievedly, “I’m 
sure I don’t know how I shall manage, for three 
. of the servants have just given me notice, and if 
matters go on like this, all the others will follow 
suit, You may well look surprised. The fact is 
there have been rumours lately of a ghost appear- 
ing in the west gallery, and last t matters 
came toaclimax, Emma, the under housemaid, 
was walking along in the dusk, when a man’s 
figure stepped out from behind a suit of armour, 
and stood in front of her ; whereupon, after the 
manner of her kind, she screamed, and went off 
into a fit of bysterica, When I heard about 
it I went and searched the corridor myself, but 
there was no sign of any stranger, so I gave 
Emma a thorough good scolding which she richly 
deserved.” 

_ “And she, in return, gave you notice, Well, 
‘t seems to me you are about quits.” 

‘It’s all very well for you to laugh, Rafe, but 
I assure you it is no laughing matter. One 
aever knows where an absurd rumour of this 
kind will end, and what are we to do I ehould 
like to know without # servant in the house?” 








“Have a general picnic, I euppose, and wash 
the dishes oureelves.”” 

“Ob,” cried Clementina, snatching up her 
keys, “if you are going to treat ib in that 
fashion, it’s very little good my coming to 
consult you.” 

“Stay a minute, Clem, I did nob intend to 
make you angry, but really a ghost is auch a silly 
thing to tackle,” 

“ And pray which are the hardest to tackle-- 
silly things or sensible} You would soon find 
out, if you had a set of hysterical girls to deal 
with, let me tell you.” 

“What about the elder servante!—do they 

the house is haunted ?” 

“I'm afraid do, more or less. Two or 
three of them declare they have seen a mysterious 
figure in the weet gallery, and they won't believe 
me when I tell them it was s shadow.” 

“Do you think it is anyone pleying tricks #” 

“He had better let me catch him, if it fs, 
that’s all!” exclaimed Clementina, and with 
such vicious emphasis that Rafe found himself 
pitying the problematical delinquent. 

At that moment a diversion was caused by 
Clem suddenly darting forward to pick up a 
small bow of ribbon that lay on the carpet quite 
close to where the young man was sitting. 

Rafe pretended to take no notice of the action, 
and she left the room, without having obtained 
much practical help in her domestic grievances, 
and with another difficulty looming darkly ahead. 

As she passed the library door, which was half 
ajar, she caught a glimpse of Ruth sitting at the 
writing-table, and, acting under a sudden impulse, 
she went in, and showed her the accusing little 
bow of ribbon. 

“It is Miss Gilmour’s,” said Ruth, taking off 
her spectacles aud looking at her sister with her 
usual dreamy expression. ‘ Where did you find 
it?” 

“ In Rafe's study! And I want to know what 
brought it there.” 

“She goes to play chess with him,” answered 
Rath, with unusual promptitude, 








“The shame-faced minx! But how do you 
know }” 

Ruth explained how she had found Miss Gil- 
mour in the study on the night of Lady Redver’s 
dinner-party, and almost maddened Clem by the 
com) with which she treated the incident, 

* You knew this, and yet you never teld me !’’ 
shrieked the elder girl. “ And all the time this 
artful creature has been doivg her best to entrap 
him, and make herself mistress of Westwood ! 
Oh, what fools I have todeal with—-what fools!” 
She wrung her hands frantically, while Ruth's 
eyes opened wider and wider. 

“T don’t see that my telling you would have 
made any difference, Clem.” 

“You don’t see that it would have made any 
difference,” scoffed the elder, who could have 
shaken her sister with the heartiest good will. 
“That's because you don’t see anything, but o 
set of ridiculous figures that will never do you 
or anyone else one farthing’s worth of good. You 
and Minna make a nice pair. If I were like you 
two, Heaven only knows what would become of 
us all!” 

She ficunced out of the library, and spent the 
morning in her own room,.thinking over her 
discovery, and the conclusion to which it pointed. 
That the relations between Rafe and Ursula 
Gilmour had undergone a change, she felt con- 
vinced, but before she moved in the matter, she 
must assure herself beyond all possibility of 
doubt that her suspicions were well found. Rafe 
was the last man in the world to brook opposition, 
but at all hagards he and Miss Gilmour must be 
separated ! 

The same evening, after dianer, the ladies all 
happened to be sitting in the drawing-room, 
Clem’s fingers busy over her knitting, while her 
brain was still busier over sundry plans she waa 
maturing. Her sharp eyes glanced furtively, 
now and then, in the direction of Miss Gilmour, 
who, strange to say, seemed engrossed in an 
album containing pho phs of the different 
members of the Ferrer’s family, : 

“T’m ready for my game of carda—who is 
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going to play with me?” asked Lady Sue, 
breaking the silence in her usual autocratic 
manner, 

No one seemed anxious to accept the invitation, 
which, indeed, appeared to be the signal for a 
general move, Minna slipped quietly out, and 
Ruth was on the point of following, when Clem 
clutched at her sleeve, 

“ You stay and play with Aunt Sue,” she com- 
manded, imperiously. ‘I have housekeeping 
business to attend to, and I am particularly 
anxious Miss Gilmour should be free, do you 
understand {” 

"ne only thing Ruth understood was that she 
must do as she was told ; so she ast down opposite 
Lady Sue, and meritoriously tried her best not to 
look utterly bored, while her elder sister kuitted 
away a2 if for dear life. Presently Miss Gilmour 
left the room, and then Clem’s knitting was 
folded up, acd in a few minutes she also dis- 
appeared, - 

Outside the door of Rafe’s study she paused, 
but no sound of voices greeted her, and bold as 
she was, she dared notenter. Besides, even if she 
had done so, and had found Ursula within, the 
only effect of her visit, would be to precipitate 
matters and bring about o crisis for which she 
was nob prepared, Accordingly, she wrapped a 
black shawl round her head, and slipped out of 
the little postern door of which mention has 
already been made, intending to peep in through 
the upper part of the study window, which was 
of stained glass, and over which the curtains 
were notdrawn, Harlier in the evening she had 
herself carted a light pair of steps out of one of 
the greenhouses,and placed them in a convenient 
place for her purpose, against the wall of the 
nouse, 

Thenight was uuusually dark; a wesh wind, 
mournful and soft, was. blowing, with a promise 
of rain, heavy cluudy masees entirely hid the 
stars, Clementina, however, knew every step of 
the ground, and thought the darkness an 
advantage rather than not. Slowly and cautiously 
she reached the ladder and began to ascend its 
rungs, clutching tight hold of the supports on 
either side to ateady herself, Suddenly her left 
hand came in contect with something that 
assuredly did not belong to the mechaniam of the 
ladder--something that was hard, and resistant, 
and that moved as she touched it--somsthing 
that finally resolved itself into a human foot ! 

The famous imprint on the sauds of the desert 
island, surely, never caused Robinson Crusoe 
more consternation than did this reality that 
startled Clementina. A foot .on the ladder! 
That argued that the person to whom it belonged 
must be abovs it, and engaged in the self-eame 
business as herself ! 

“he foot kicked out vigorously on finding iteelf 
molested, Clementina flinched back to avoid the 
vlow, the ladder oscillated, lost its balance, and 
came crashing down on the soft soil of the flower- 
beds, with » couple of greatly disturbed human 
beings beneath it. Never in her life before had 
Clementine found herself in such an eminently 
undignified position, To extricate her scraggy 
person with any grace was an impossibility, and 
recognizing this, she confined her efforts to getting 
clear of the ladder, and finding out the identity 
of her companion. It was not quite so dark as it 
had been, and Clem’s eyes weresharp, She made 
out a smallish, lightly-builb man, with a clean 
shaven face, and rather goud features—a man she 
had never set eyes on before. 

For his part he was evidently and unflatter- 
ingly anxious to escape ; moreover, he had not 
the impedimenta of petticoats to contend with, 
and this gave him an undoubted advantage. 
Before Clem had even assumed an upright posi- 
tion he had ungallantly scrambled out and left 
her to finish her struggies alone, while he dia- 
appeared in the depths of the shrubbery. 

It says a good deal for the eldest Miss Ferrer's 
nerves that she should stil! resolve to carry out 
her original design, after this very disturbing 
adventure, Without much difficulty she con- 
trived to set the ladder up in its original position 
and then, for the second time, began her ascent, 
She groaned aloud ab the picture revealed to 
her within the study. Ursula Gilmour was 


kneeling beside Rafe’s chair, and he was placing 








on her finger a ring which flashed into starry 
radiance as the light struck across it. 

Ib was a ring that had belonged to his mother, 
and Clem knew but too well what the giving of 
it portended, 


CHAPTER XL 
ANOTHER MYSTERY, 


Poor Clem’s footsteps and her heart were 
about on a par for heaviness as she descended from 
her exalted position. Her worst suspicions were 
verified, and she saw before her a task whose 
difficulties made even her stout courage quake, 

Indeed, so disturbed was she, that the tremb- 
ling of her limbs rendered it impossible for her 
to reach the door, and she was glad enough to 
avail herself of @ niche in the wall of the house 
which had formerly enshrined a piatug but 
which now made a comfortable and secluded seat, 
Here she remained for some minutes gradually 
recovering her calmness, which was, however, 
destined to receive yet another shock. . 

Quite suddenly a man’s figure seated itself by 
her side, Then followed an incideat that to this 
day fills Clem’s maiden bosom with direst indig- 
nation, for, before even she was aware of his 
intention, hs had thrown his arms round her 
waist and kissed her cheek | 

Clem’s one consolation is that, owing to the 
drapery she wore round her head, the kiss failed 
of its entire effect ; iudeed, the greater part of 
it was lost in crotchet wool-work, and only.a 
tithe, so to speak, contaminated her virgin 
cheek, 

“My darling! I was afraid you were not 
coming—-you are later than ever this evening. 
That confounded fellow is. still prowling 
round-——” 

The speaker came to an sbrupt pause, Did 
the flat contour of the waist his arm still 
encircled suggest to him that he was making a 
mistake, or was he brought to a sense of his 
error by the involuntary shrinking that the 
action caused ? 

He started violently, drew back, looked for a 
moment into her face, then, with an exclamation 
of terror sprang up, and was olf with even more 
swiftness than the hero of the ladder had dis- 
played in leaving her to-her fate. 

As for Clem, her seusations were a chaos of 
disgust, surprise, and overwhelming curiosity, 

What did these events mean? What brought 
two strangers to this quiet English homestead in 
the darkness of the night, and ia the mystery of 
dieguise f 

One of them-—-the latter-—had evidently come 


| to:keep a love tryst, but with whom ? 


i clined to this idea, 





Could it be with Miss Gilmour? Clem in- 
In her estimation Lady 
Sue’s companion was an epitome of all the vices, 
and it would be quite iu accordance with ber 
supposed character to be ‘carrying on” with 
two lovers ab once— Rafe within the house, 
and someone else outside. ’ 

“Oh, if I could but unmask her to Rafe, and 
let him see her in her true colours,” Clem 
muttered to herself, with impotent fary. 

She sat in the niche for some time longer, 
waiting to see if anything else would happen— 
for she had reached a stage when surprising 
events seemed quite the natural thing to expect, 
but as the only thing that followed was pins and 
needles in her lower extremities she finally 


entered the houze, and after pausing in front of 


a mirror to smooth her hair and generally “ put 


| herself to rights,” proceeded to the drawing- 


room With a view of fiuding out what members 
of the circle were missing, 3 

To her surprise they were all there—Lady Sue 
and Ruth asiill playing picquet, Minna lounging 
in an arm-chair with a novel in her hand, Miss 
Gilmour soberly engaged in mendipg some 
delicate lace belonging to her employer. 


Clementina caught herself wonderivg whether’ 


she had been the victim of an hallucination, 
The little group looked so quiet and matter of 
fact, that it wae difficult to connect any member 





of ib with what had taken place in the grounds 
‘such a short while ago, 





She took up her knitting and the needles 
clicked as busily as her thoughts, until the 
French clock on the mantel-piece chimed half- 

t eleven—the signal for Lady Sue to go to 

own apartments, and for the others to follow 
suit, 
Somewhat to her surprise, Clem received a 
visit ffm Mivna, who came in her bedroom 
“to say good-night,” as she phrased it, but in 
reality, a3 it appeared, to have a chat. 

“What ary you going to do about the ser- 
vaute?’’ she asked, presently. 

“Send them away as soon as] can get others 
to take their places, if indeed they don’t go 
before. I never saw such a state as they are in. 
The kitchen is perfectly demoralized—and all 
because of this absurd ghost story.” 

“Do you know, Clem, I have been thinking, 
the best way to end these rumours would be to 
close the west gallery altogether. We really do 
not require it opea ; it leads uowhere except to 
the spare wing of the hoitse, and as that isn’t ia 
use, it might just as well remain locked.” 

“ And what about the roonts being aired 1” 

“Ob, that is a secondary consideration. It 
will be a most serious matter if all the servants 
leave—and that they will do so is almost a fore- 
gone conclusion now,” 

“Tt is nothing of the eort,” replied Clem, 
tartly. “I intend putting a stop to the talea in 
quite another way.” 

“ What way?” inquired Minna, rather breath- 
lessly. 

“ By taking the housekeeper and all the upper 
servauta through the west wing to-morrow, and 
making a thorough examination of every hole and 
curner—yes, even. of the turret which has nod 
been entered for so many years. I shall throw 
open all doors and windows, and as socn as dusk 
comes I shall have lamps lighted ia all the rooms 
as well as in the passages, and I shall continue 
the lamps every evening. I fancy that will soon 
exorcise the ghost,” she added grimly. 

Minna was silent ; her fingers played restlessly 
with some hanging fringes she wore from her 
waist, and Clem, noticing the movement, noticed 
also that the fingers themselves looked curiously 
slender and transparent. 

This made hér glances wander upwards to her 
sister's facco—how thin it waz, and how white! 
Why, the child had altered terribly within the 
last: week or so, ‘ 

“ Aren’t you well, Miona?” she asked, with a 
softening in her voice-~for. if there was a tender 
place in Clem’s heart it was owned by this little 
sister. 

She put her hand on the girl's shoulder, and 
to her grest surprise Minna suddenly burst ‘into 
tears, and without vouchsafing a reply, rushed 
from the room. 

“T think all the world is mad to-night!” said 
Clem to herself, as she proceeded to undress and 
get into bed. 

Perhaps it is ‘not wonderfal, under the cir- 
cumstances, that she should have had disturbed 
dreams, 

Once she fancied ehe heard a noise in the hall 
downstairs, and a little while afterwards a door 
slammed—sounds that ordinarily would not have 
affected her, but which now made sleep an 
impoasibility. She tried to calm her disordered 
nerves by the reflection that a window inadver- 
tently left open, would be quite enough to account 
for the disturbance, but such endeavours proved 
futile, and at last, tired of tossing from one side 
to auother, she got up, put on slippers and a 
dressing-gown, und prepared to make a tour of 
the house--a pretty good sign that the super- 
natura! had no terrors for her. 

Everything seemed to be as usual, She could 
diseover no window open, and no draught likely 
to account for the elamming cf the door, She 
was just on the point of returning upstairs when 
her ears caught the sound of a key being fitted 
in a lock, and this brought her to @ pause. 

She was standing at the end of the passage, 
leading to Hafe’s study; at the obher end 
was the postern door which was in process of 
being unfastened. 

Clem was no coward—indeed, physical courage 
was one of her strong points, and without 6 
moment's hesitation she blew out her candle and 
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"y he didn’t think, or elee he followed 
ana im ” Lindsay added, laughing. 

Maddie » well pleased. 

But Julian Colonna b have been neither 
thoughtless nor giving his hand last 
to . y mever dreamed of that 
solution, nor did Maddie; the elder because she 
waz oo little self-conscious, the younger 
because she was too much so. 

All thie time Maddie had only once met 
Farmer , and then she had tried to 
conciliate because she was just a wee bit 
afraid of him;. and he, almost yielding to her 
coquetries, was the more resentful the 
charm of her actual presence was removed ; but 
for the most the girl avoided hin, and the 
young man’s Fon fvfiamed more and more, as 
he heard how Maddie had met Mr, Colonna here 
or there, how he had taken her home, and so on, 
Yet his wrath was directed more against the man 
than the woman; if he were out of the way 
Maddie might : be won. 

Maddie, for part, troubled her head very 
little about her quondam admirer ; if he chose to 
"sulk ” he could do so ; she was free to give her 
love where she would, And though her conacience 
was nob quite easy as she tried to persuade her- 
self, she did not allow its occasional reproaches to 
interfere with her pleasure, or dim the bright 
hues of the dreams she was weaving about the 
future, 

Lindsay, meanwhile, kept on her steady way, 
and let things take their course, She smiled 
when Rose Edgar once observed that, after all, 
none of them knew anything about Julian 
Colonna, and there must be some mystery in his 
past life, Sothere might be, but nothing dis- 
creditable ; of that Lindsay was convin If 
ever @ man was loyal and true this stranger was ; 
she would hearken to no gossips that defamed 
him. 


He called at Beechmore a day or two later 
while Maddie was out, and they had a long talk 
about “ Rossetti”—he sitting by the or 
standing near the table, where Lindsay was busy 
over some culinary work. 

She was sorry, she said, that Maddie was out, 
and so she wae—for his sake, not for her own ; ib 
was 80 nice to have a talk with a kindred spirit 
about her beloved books; but Mr. Colonna did 
not seem to miss Maddie, and never once alluded 
to her, which would have struck Lindsay if she 
had been wiser in les affaires du cwur. Presently 
she wend oud to the dairy for something, and 
when she returned her companion had vanished. 

He came in immediately, however, carrying a 
small volume in his hand,-— 

“See here!” he said, “I have been rummag- 
ing among your bookshelves—end I have found a 
rare old copy of George Herbert. 

“Th ee to my father,” said Lindsay ; 
it home if you like.” 

He paused, looking at her. 

“But, ,” said he, smiling a little; “you 
know nothing about me, aud. this book may prove 
& great temptation.” 

He had not yet used her Ohristian name when 
_— to her, ae pte ws had y rm of her 
ib; was pleased that he now dro all 
of formalism. - 

“You will not run off with my Herbert,” 
she said, “T wouldn’t lend him to any- 
wT iat tog banging 2 You oe 

. to you is a price- 
less treasure,” ep De Mtin in Julian 
Colonna’s heart ; but Lindsay was ao utterly un- 

eo frank and fearless, that he stifled 
them, only saying, “ Thank you ; I will take 
the greatest care of your book,” sat down. 

“Only,” pursued Lindsay, “ please don’t let 
Mr, Johnstone see the book, because he asked me 
to bo a“ him, and I refused.” 

“Tt was my father’s,” ehe said, “and all 
that belonged to him is sacred, I seem to know 
you better, somehow, though I have known him 
longer.” She could not add, “ You are nearer to 
me, because of Maddie,” so left the. sentence 
unfinished, and, in truth, this would have been 
the wrong conclusion, though Lindsay was not 
aware of it, 

Colonna looked up with a sudden flash in his 





datk eyes which the girl did notsee, and stretched 
out his hand to her, he gave him hers, and he 


8 and kissed it. [It was a seal of brother- 


Lindsay thou and she was very happy 
that he should feel ty = 

Bat when he was gone misgivings that had 
often haunted her troubled her still more, 

Was he really fond of Maddie?! He treated 
her so much as if she were a mere child ; that 
was not like a lover, surely ; and Maddie ! she 
was not ble of the love such » mau would 
require. would always be a child; but 
men were always blinded by beauty—and cer- 
tainly Maddie was very lovely—‘ a dream of fair 
women.” 

That night the snow came, and when Lindsay 
rose in the early morning the landscape was one 
sheet of dazzling white. 


“What a bother!” said Maddie, almost 


crying, when she rose-—much later—for it was 
Cg still, “I must go to Rose Edgar’s to- 
ay.” 

“Why muat ?” 

‘*Mr, Colonna will be there,”’ said Maddie, 
blushing, and laughing. “Can't you come, 
Lindsay 1” 

The question was nob asked very cordially. 
Lindsay replied quietly,— 

‘No, chick ; [ shall be busy.” Mr. Colonna 
would bring Maddie home, and neither of them 
would want her, 


(Continued on page 160.) 








THE ROMANCE OF IVY MOSS. 


—0>— 
CHAPTER XXY. 
REVEALED, 


It was merely for a few seconds, not longer, 
that Ivy remained thus completely unnerved and 
stupefied, just at a time when presence of mind 
was required before aught else, and when every 
minute was precious—crouching there by the 
open bedroom window, the midnight rain blowing 
in upon her, and listening helplessly to the moan- 
ing voice of Ronald that came up to her so 
faintly from the dark terrace-walk below. 

No—only for a few weak dazed seconds; and 
then she sprang to her feet ; pale enough and 
dishevelled, but with every faculty now aroused 
and alert, 

The truth must out, and be faced at Jast— 
there was no help for it! No longer could it be 
shirked and kept in the nd! The time 
of dreaming and of vacillation had gone by ; 
prompt, swift action and cool cemmon-sense 
above all things were suddenly demanded in 
place of them. And the hour found Ivy strong 
and ready. She flew to Mrs, Whiuney’s room 
straightway. And in as few words as possible 
-~ explained to the old woman what had 


Whinney sat bolt upright in bed, well- 
nigh scared out of her senses, and as white as the 
sheets and pillows around her. 

“Lord ha’ mercy upon us!” ejaculated the 
good old dame, “What—what is to be done, 
Mrs. Drew t” 

Ivy told her rapidly what she thought ought 
to be done, suppressing meanwhile as best she 
could her own agitation and excitement, 

“ Lose no time, Call up immediately some of 
the men-servants, and send one of them as fast 
as horse can take him to Salisbury for Dr. Graham. 
But whatever you do,” counselled Ivy, “do not 
disturb too abruptly Mrs. Falconer and Sir 
Roderick—I mean, for the present, ab any rate. 
Let us first ascertain the worst. I—I myself am 
ae SS Join me there, 

rs. Whinney, please, will you? And—and it 
would be best to bring some one with you, the 
instant you can come to me,” 

Three minutes later Ivy was out of doors, 
wrapped from head to foot in a thick gray 
woollen shawl and had fought her way through 





the wind and the rain round to the broad high 
terrace above the pleasaunce, 

She found him. 

’ She bent close ovér him ; she lifted his head to 
her knee ; she called him very tenderly by name 
—yet he did not answer her, He was nob dead, 
however ; for now and then be groaned as he lay 
these upon the cold wet fiag-stones. 

**Ronald—Ronald,” she whispered, “it is I, 
Ivy, your wife! ‘Speak to me, dear, if-if you 
hear aud understand.” 

He moaned again, and that was all, 

She had remembered to bring out with her 
some brandy, and she managed to put the glass 
to his lips. He swallowed a little of it, In the 
stormy gloom which enshrouded them she peered 
yet lower, yet more eagerly, into his quiet face ; 
and she fancied that his eyes had opened and 
were staring upward into her own. 

* Ronald,” she said again, very softly, do you 
know me, dear? It is I, Ivy. They will come 
out to us and help us directly. A doctor will 
govun be here.” 

He just stirred, ever so slightly ; but he was 
not, she could perceive, conscious. And for 
this insensibility she thanked Heaven fervently ; 
for she knew that his injuries must necessarily be 
of a dreadful nature, 


With her warm woollen shaw) Ivy, leaning 
over him, made a slielter for his head as it rested 
against her knee; so that the cold rain should 
not beat upon his face, And as she bent thus 
above him, and felt his head touching her bosom, 
something of the old great love that she had once 
conceived for him, but that had now lain for so 


| long moribund far down in her heart, awoke 


within it, stirred again ever so tremulously ; and 
with a sob of deapest pity she bowed her head to 
Ronald's and kissed his chill white brow, 

* Qh, Ronald,” she cried piteously, “say, dear, 
that you forgive me! Do not leave me forever 
with those words of pardon unsaid,” 

Presently in the windy gloom Ivy saw a group 
of figures hastening towards Ronald aud herself. 
Two of the man carried lanterns; others were 
bearing between them a narrow mattress. Mrs. 
Whianey, breathless and distressed, led the 
way. 

“Oh, ma’am—Mrs, Drew,” wept the good old 
soul—‘' will be—will he know any of us} I 
— loved him—always, Will he—can he 
speak to me, the dear lad ?” 

** No,” 

“Oh, Mre. Drew,” she was bogiuning tearfully 
again ; but Ivy checked her abruptly. 

‘Do nob call me that!" she cried sternly, 
passionately, “It is not--it never was my 
name |” 

In a sort of weeping wonder Mrv. Whinney 
gesed at Ivy, almost thinking, indeed, that her 
reason was at fault. But it was no time for 
i Rag ng ‘idle, unnecessary talk. 

8. Whinney knew that as well as Ivy berself. 

“T will make it ail clearer—will teil you 
more by-and-by,” she amended hurriediy. 
“Forgive me, Mrs, Whinney. I did not mean 
to speak to you as I spoke just aow.” 

Very carefully had the men amongst them 
raised Ronald Dundas and placed him upon 
the narrow mattress, The hal) door was open ; 
upon the wet outer darkness the light from 
within streamed forth ruddily; and all very 
carefully and slowly they made their way 
towards it. 

The stable-yard clock chimed quarter to one. 

“You have sent for Dr. Graham, I hope?” 
Ivy said, 

‘Yes, ma'am. He ought soon to be here, I 
should say,” answered Mrs. Whinuey. 

“In which room will they put him?” Ivy 
aeked. 

“You mean Mr, Ronald, ma’am !” 

“ Yes,” 

Then Mrs, Whinney, ia a broken voice scarcely 
audible, explained thatoneof the best roome at 
Huntingtower was always kept aired and in readi- 
ness, incase Mr, Keith Falconer migh? arrive at 
any time, and be willing te pass the night there, 
Already had Mrs. Whinmyy lighted a fire in the 
room, and Mr, Ronald could be at once taken 
to it. 
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‘And ib is the one, you say, that Mr, Keith 
Falconer usually occupies when he ie here?” Ivy 
inguired quickly. 

“Yes, ma'am. It is the third you come to in 
the bachelors’ corridor.” 

“Ah, that is downstairs, is it not? 
eagerly. 

“ Yes, ma'am, downstairs—close- to the billiard 
and smoking rooms. There will be no stairs to 
carry him up,” whispered Mrs, Whinney, “if you 
were thinking of that ?”’ 

“Yes, Mra, Whinney ; 
that,” 

They reached the hall-door, The men and 
their burthen entered first. The old housekeeper, 
baliing a moment, touched Ivy's arm. 

‘The dear mistress knows,” she said, 

“ Knows of this-—this accident, do you mean f” 
xclaimed Ivy anxiously. 

“ Yes, ma’am ; you see we were obliged to tell 
her 

“She had heard the commotion, the hurrying 
to and fro, and she came out in her dressing- 
yown to learn what was the meaning of it all. 
‘There was a0 help for it—she insisted on being 
tohi—-—"” 

Here Isobel Falconer herself glided towards 
them, trembling and very pale ; but on the whole, 
caltser and braver in the circumstances than Ivy 
bad dared to hope. It had frightened her to 
think how thia terrible calamity might affect the 
atrength of Isobel Falconer. 

She glanced fearfully at the dark quiet figure 
upon the mattress, and clung to Ivy as she said, 
with a shudder : 

“Oh, Ida, Ida, this is indeed dreadful! What 
shall we do? ‘Tell me more about it—how it 
happened, f could notunderstand Mrs. Whinney, 
she was too upset and excited. It all seems so 
terrible—so awful—-I do not comprehend,” 

For a espace Ivy held Mrs. Falconer to her 





” said Ivy 


I was thiaking of 


Wreast. “ Do not-—-do nob any longer call me, 
‘Ida |! she cried hysterically, “I cannot bear 
it.” 

Teobel Falconer raised her worn sad eyes in- 
quiringly. 


“Why, what are you saying, dear? That I 
must no longer —— 

lvy interrupted her, gently putting Mrs. Fal- 
coner aside, 

* Presently—later,” she said, hurriedly, “ I will 
tell you more-—all, Come, letus gowith them—-they 
are taking him to Mr. Keith Falconer’s room in 
the bachelors’ corridor. We muat do all we can, 
you know, uuti! Dr. Gravam arrives to he}p us,” 

'T ara here,” announced 8 brisk voice close by ; 
and turning with a start, they beheld moat thank- 
ully the clever surgeon frou: "Salish ury. Already 
he had divested himself of his hat and overcoat, 
aud was in the act of drawing off his stout driving 
gloves. 

Dr. Graham went at once to the bachelors’ 

uarters—to the room whither the men-servants, 
directed by. Mrs, Whinney, had carried Ronald 
Dundas, 

Isobel Falconer and Ivy, vow and then ehiver- 
ing with anxiety and apprehension, waited outside 
the door.of that sad room together, They clung 
to each ether, waitivg for the verdict—waiting to 
learn the worst, but zaying never a word. 

I'he doors of Huntingtower were massive—only 
the subdued buzziug of half a dozen voices stole 
out te them as they waited there in the corridor, 

By this time the whole household had been 
ar roused and was astir; and it all seemed very 

ostly and sorrowful in these dark chill small 
hours of anew day. Old Sir Roderick and. bis 
valet Jobneon, in their remote part of the great 
ous, were alone at resent in ignorauce of what 
had happened. 

*Tda,” breathe< Isobel Falconer involuntarily, 
“the sleeve of your gown is quite « wep-—-soaked 
through. I cen feelit! Is it—is it rain %' 

There was alamp upon the panelled wall near 
to where they stood, Ivy, moving a little away 
from her, and with her back to Mrs. Falconer, 
held up her arm to the light, She examined the 
sleeve narrowly 

, . xe a," she said at last, as steadily as che could 

‘ib is rain,” 
tt was not. And she knew it. Rain, it wae 





true, there might be upon it ; but something 
else had soaked the sleeve of her gown red—and 
that was blood. 

Just then out to them came Dr. Graham ; 
Mrs. Whinney--her faithful old eyes inflamed 
with weeping —following him. He looked 
exceedingly grave, 

** Well?” 

With painful eagerness Ivy pub the brief in- 
quiry ; whilet Mrs. lalconer herself remained 
dumb, holding tightly within her.own the while 
Ivy’s quivering hand, 

“T find that I muat drive back immediately to 
Salisbury,” repled Dr. Graham evasively, “Iam 
in urgent need of things which I have not with 
me here. I shall not ‘beans long. In the mean- 
time Mr. Dundas must on no account be left alone 
for a minute. If he speake—at present he is 
not conscious—geb him to take, whenever he can, 
just a spoonful of brandy or a little champagne. 
Nothing more—until I return, Either will do 
him no harm-——” 

Ivy brokein impatiently : 

“Of course. But what we want to know, if 
you please, doctor, isis there any hope at all? 
Can he—live } ” 

‘ Impossible,” 

a Ivy could speak calmly once more, she 
said,— 

“ How long—how long, doctor, will it be.” 

“He may linger for some few hours yet-—it is 
possible, me Fr you, though, not likely, but it Is 
certain that he will not live to see another sun- 


set.” , 
’ Then Doctor Graham turned to Isobel Fal- 
coner. 

“ His spine and one of his legs are fractured,” 
he explained gently ; “ and there are other hope- 
less injuries besides,” 

Ivy cried out passionately,—- 

“] shall stay with him, then—watch with him 
until the end!” 

Isobel Falconer, the old housekeeper, and the 
Salisbury surgeon were all three of them staring 
at Ivy, struck dumb seemingly with amazement. 

It was Mra. Falconer who spoke at length. 
“That we cannot allow, dear Ida,” she said, in 
her loving, quiet way--and she ‘put her arm 
round Ivy’s waist as if she would so guide her 
from the door of Ronald’sroom. ‘On the con- 
trary, you must go to your bed and rest. I am 
sure that you are worn out, as it is. You have 
done enough for u:—indeed too much, dear— 


| already, It is for me and Mrs. Whianey to stay 


with Ronald ; nob you.” 

“Yes, for me,” answered Ivy firmly, “if for 
any one! My place uow, so long as he remains 
alive, is by the side of Ronald Dundas!” 

“Ida {” 

“ Dear Mrs, Falconer,” said Ivy more gently, 
her head dropping wearily to Isobel Faleoner’s 
8 houlder, | ** believe me, I am not crazy. I know 

quite well what I am saying—the simpie truth. 
Do not—do nob ever again call me Ida ; it is not 
ray name, I—I have deceived you from the 
first! Forgive me—oh, forgive me if you can— 
Iam Ronald Dandae’s wife |” 


Throughout that most sorrowful night Ivy 
watched in Ronald's room, Noone now disputed 
her right to do this; for it was somehow felt 
dimly by everybody around her—incomplete as 
was, as yet, her confession of the fact-+that she 
had spoken only the truth—the solemn’ truth 
only. 

Doctor Graham returned early to Hunting- 
tower, bringing with him a case of surgical in- 
struments and a quantity of lint and oil silk. It 
seomed to Ivy that the turgeon. had been goue 
for hours ; in reality, so they assured hes, it was 
barely balf-an-hour. 

How oddly, how keenly, she thought, the doctor 
watched her, as she washed the oozing blood 
from a horrid gash that they had found th 
Ronald’s thick beautiful hair ! 

An unerring instiact told Ivy what was passing 
through the mind of the surgeon, at the time. 
He was thinking that if what he saw in her was 
grief for her husband, it was an emotion 
curiously cold and repressed, 

“ All the came, L loved him once—very dearly 





once,” she said audibly, in @ hollow mechanical 
tone, ‘though you may nob believe it, “But TI 
did—I did, I tell you! I loved him more dearly 
than life itself !” 

She looked straight, and perhaps somewhat de- 
fiantly, at Doctor Graham as she spoke thus; 
whilst he answered her with a slight deprecating 
movement of the peters yw and went and busied 
himself in another part of the room. 

Someones was sg oe behind wie and a light 
tremulous hand was laid upon her 

She looked up. She saw then that it was 
Isobel Faleoner herself. 

Mra. Faleoner had brought a little tray with 
her; and upon it there were wine and sand- 
wiches, She forced Ivy to wwallow some of the 
refreshment lest she ah e faint, said Isobel 
Falconer anxiously, from sheer exhaustion. And 
Ivy, remembering how little she had been able to 
eat at dinner on the past evening, obeyed. 

“Has he spoken—is he pon trem " asked 
Mrs, Falconer, very low. 

“No; not yet.” 

**T wish,” she began, “Tewish you would go 
and lie down, Id——” She corrected herself, 
“TY wish, dear, that you would allow me to take 
your place for an hour or two, so that you might 
rest,” amended Isebel Falconer wistfully. 

“ So long as he breathes I do not stir from this 
— A. told her, gently but firmly. 

Falconer sighed, and inquired,— 

5 Does Doctor Graham say there is a chance of 
~ pean any of'us before—before the 
en »” 

The eon, still busy at a table in @ corner 
with his lint and instruments, overhead, He 
threw his voice, as ib were, across the room in a 


whisper. 

“Just a chance, Mrs. Falconer,” he on 
“and no more,” 

“What is the time now?” Ivy asked. My 
watch has stopped.” 

Mrs, Falconer glanced at her ows, and then 
showed it to Ivy, It was a quarter-past four. 
It would shortly be daybreak. 

~' Does Sir Roderick know? Have you told 


him yet?” Ivy asked then, looking up drearily 

at old Sir Roderick’s daughter. 

_ “ About—-about Ronald ?” faltered Isobel Fal- 
" Yes.” 


Mrs, Falconer shook her head hopelessly. . Her 
father was asleep, she said ; and Doctor Graham 
was of opinion that it would be unwise to dis- 
turb the old baronet before his customary weking’ 
hour. He was too old and too infirm to bear the 
shock without due caution in preparing him for 
it. They must be very careful in telling’ the old 
mau, But Johnson the valet knew—he was up 
and dressed—and he would come and apprise 
Mrs. Fa'coner directly his master awoke. 

“Tc is too strangs—it seems impossible!” she 
murmured involuntarily, turning upon Ivy her 
wistful gaze, 

Ivy —, her thoughts, as she Had read those 


of Dr. 
* You nen, \* she said quietly, with the un- 
natural calm that is born of itensest sorrow, 


‘you mean that I should be the wife of Ronald 
Dundas? Yes, to you, I grant, it must seem 
etrange—incredible—impossible indeed |” 

Isobel Faleoner’s pale face flushed. She bent 
and kissed Ivy's hair, 

“Believe me, dear, I do not sarived but at 
present it—it is so hard to understan 

*¢ If ever in this world he should speak again,” 
Ivy rejoined, “ depend upon it you will hear the 
truth dom his own lips. He will recognize me— 
er tp you will hear then what he says. 

tl 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW,” 


Wen the chill gray light of day struck 
through. the closed window-curtains Ronald 
Danas w was sleeping—and quiet. Ivy was alone 
wi 

The others had left her just for a few minutes, 
Mra, _— having come to say that breakfast 
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Colonna-—he glee. to aay good-bye. I will 
bring up your you. 

She went back the parlour. 

‘‘ Maddie says you told her you could not stay 
to tea,” she pr rfealnccerrs “I am sorry for 
that. Must you 

“Not if you will ak me te stay,” he said, 


mT do 
ep ; ask you. You know you are always wel- 
come!” 

® That is very good of you, and I am always 

to be here. How is now }” 

“Better. It is not much of a sprain.” 

Maddie had made the most of it, she thought ; 
bub she was too generous to say that. 

When Lindsay took up her sister’s tea Maddie 
was to ery to hear that Julian Colonna had 
stayed, after all, and wanted to come down again, 
but chis Lindsay forbade. 

‘*How can you?” she said. “Jt would be 
making too much fuss ;-besides, who is to carry 
wor ? Lizzie is out—and I am not strong 
enough.” 

Maddie did not dare to suggest Mr. Colonna, so 
she was compelled to submit to her fate. She 
was not @ nee pen of Lindsay, for the idea of 
Lindsay as 8 never occurred to her. 

Had Julian Colonna, the elder girl wondered, 
spoken to Maddie? and had he con thine Ing 
ning in order to ask her (Lindsay’s) consent to 
his proposal? He did nob talk about Maddie at 
all, but about books and music; but sometimes 
he would besilent for a minute or two, and rouse 
himself with an effort. 

After tea they sat down by the fire, and Lind- 
say was going to seat herself opposite to her com- 
panion, but he touched a low chai next to his 
own, and asked her to sit there. 

She obeyed the wish without hesitation, and 
for a few moments both were quite silent, lookin 
into the fire. Then Colonna turned to her, ao 
said, Pe mony, ° 

“ Lindsay, have you ever wondered what made 
me come to this place }”’ 


Lindsay lifted her eyes to his. 
“Only ly.” she said, “ it was no concern 
of mine, ye @ dozen tales about you in 


the village, 

“T know, but you pay no attention to gossip.” 

“ Not the least.” 4h rn 

“You really do trust me, Lindsay t” 

“Yes ; I would not say so unless I felt it,” 

“No, you are truth itself ; but I should like 
you to know why I came here.” 

“Don’t tell me if it pains you,” said Lindsay, 
gently ; “I would not haveyou think that I desire 
oe anything that you do not wish to speak 
of. 

“Ido wish to speak of it--to you. That is 
why I remained this evening when I knew I conld 
eee you alone.” 

He took her hand in his, laying his other 
hand on it, so enfolding it, as it were, and went 
on,— 

“IT was sick and disheartened when I came 
here, a aud bad been for years morbid, 
many~——may be most—wonuld call it so in our day, 
but I was in my own eyes s dishonoured man— 
that does not startle you +” for the hand he held 
had not stirred. 

"No, why should it ?” 

“Heaven bless you, Lindsay! Why are not 
more women like yout But Nature broke her 
mould when she made you. No! the dishonour 
I bore was not my own guilt. I have been seven 
years worse than widowed, Lindsay. 

“Seven years ago my wife left me—fled from 
her home with a man she had only met that 


season, . 

“We had been married two years—no more— 
but if I did not love her as { can love I was 
always kind to her. 

“I was tired of lonelinesse—I thought she 
loved me, but she speedily undeceived me; my 
wealth bad been the bait, not me. 

__ “Still, we never quarrel’ed—there was peace, 
if not much happiness. Then came this man 
across her path—a fop and a fool, 

“She fled. I followed them. I found her 
and offered to settle on her an ample sum if she 
ae nae feom her sin and lead an irreproach- 

e life, 








“She told me, fiercely, that there was one 
thing I could do for her—divorce her, that she 
might marry her companion, That I could not 
do, I believe, as you do, that the Church allows 
no divorce, 

“Gladly would I bave broken the chain thab 
bound me, if I could, but that was impossible. 
Then she raid she would drag my name through 
the mire, and she kept her threat, 

“She led a life of infamy—no need to say 
more now, at any rate—and I shunned all who 
knew me, and wandered from place to place, 
seeking rest and finding none. 

“Eighteen months she died——died quite 
sudden! in Paris-~died in the splendid hotel 
grodant for her by some Russian 

“TI was free, bud freedom had no sweets for 
me. I still dreaded to return to the world that 
had known me, but now had all but forgotten 


me. 

“T came here in the course of my wanderings ; 
it was quiet and remote; no one would know 
Julian in this spot, and I meant to live 
apart, and see no one, You know how that 
resolve was broken through. That is all my 
story, Lindsay, the only mystery about me.” 

He had spoken very quietly, stating simple 
facts, without any diversion or colouring, and 
Lindsay had listened without a movement. 

Now, as he paused, she said, low and falter- 


ingly 

X. ain grieved—I am so bitterly grieved for 
you 

She stopped ; she did not seem able to say 
more, bub as be looked down he saw that her 
long lashes were wet with tears, and Lindsay’s 
tears did not flow readily ; she was like a man, 
not like a woman, in this as tn many other 
things. 

She had no idea how precious her sympathy 
was to Colonna, and he feared to tell her yet ; 
he so dreaded to lose what he had—what might 
grow to be what he wished—{fn reaching out too 
hastily to snatch that which might have no 
existence now. 

He kiscod her hand—that was all, and they 
sab together, hand in hand, in the firelight, till 
it was time for him to leave, scarcely speaking o 
word, both happy in the other’s presence, only 
thab the woman knew not the secret of that 
happiness, and the man did. 

When Lindsay went up to bed Maddie waa 
lying broad awake. She called her sister to her 
side, and Lindsay sat on the edge of the bed and 
said, gently,— 

“ What is it, little one 1” 

The fnfiuence of that sorrowful) confidence, of 
the sweet, solemn moments that followed, was 
on her ; she was not attuned for foolish chatter 
and fancied love-making, 

Maddie Inid her sunny head on her sister's 


* Lindsay,” she whispered, “ Lindsay.” 

" Well, chick!” . 

“J—J—do love him—and I think—I am sure 
he loves me,” 

* How are you sure ?” 

“So many things——” a pause. “ And this 
afternoon, wheo I fell—-—” 

“Well, you kuow, I slipped—and my foot 
doubled under me—and of course I cried out ; he 
caught hold of me, ¢ up in his arms, and said 
so quickly, ‘My darling child! are you hurt?’ 
and I cried; and then he said, ‘ Never mind, 
little one, we're close to home—close to Lindsay,’ 
and then he carried me—so easily and carefully, 
in here, Well, Lindaay,” lifting her head a little 
** you don’t « 

“Ts that all, Maddie, dear ?” 

“What more is needed?” said Maddie, half 
consciously quoting from a story she had read in 
one of the m ines, ; 

But Linisay thought a good deal more was 
needed to raise Colonna’s words to the dignity of 
a quasi proposal. To the clear sense of the 
elder girl he seemed to have spoken to Maddie as 
if she were a child ; the mention of herze!f looked 
as if he thought “ Lindsay ”’ was the goa! of 
Maddie’s thoughts; whereas, if he had believed 
the child loved him he would have knowna 
lover is more than the dearest of sisters. 








Thie evening’s experience ‘had made her more 
than ever dubious about Colonna’s feelings, for 
his confidence was not followed by any allusion to 
Maddie, He might have thought the confes- 
sion due to them as friends; but whatever reason 
he had for making {tit did not appear that ib was 
with any special reference to Maddie, Therefore 
Lindsay said, gravely,— 

“T don’t want tosay anything unkind, Maddie 
—you kuow that ; but you should not Jet your- 
self imagine that Mr. Colonna loves yor. I can- 
not see that what he said to-night shows anything 
more than kind interest in you ; don’t let yourself 
think too much of him, it may end in dissappoint- 

“Oh, Lindsay |! how cruel! one cannot heip 
a anyone! You don’t know, you never did 

ove,”’ 


“No, but I daresay I know as much about it as 
you do, Maddie, I only want to warn you ; you 
are very young, and you may be attaching too 
much importance to words and actions which may 
may mean nothing. Mr. Colonna is more than 
twenty years older thav you ; he might think of you 
almost as a child-——"’ 

“T om sure he doesn’t, Lindsay! Even Rose 
Edgar said he seemed to like me,” 

You did not say anything to Rose, 
Maddie $” 

“No, but Rose is awfully jealous of me ; they 
all are, I think.” 

“That is half the ‘fun !’” esid Lindeay, with 
unusual bitterness, “No, Maddie, I am not 
angry, bub I am pained—you treat these things 
so lightly. I laugh at your silly flirtations, but 
when it comes to wiuat should be a matter of life 
and death you talk in just the same way. [t's 
all wrong—ail miserably wrong !” 

*' Lindsay! " cried the other, ‘‘ what’s come to 
you?” Then she laughed her childlike laugh. 

“Qh! you dear old Lindsay! you get notions 
of love from ‘ Rossetti” That’s only poetry—no 
one loves in that way really |” 

“ They ought to,” said Lindsay, rising, “ or let 
it alone. You cannot understand it—ic is not in 
your nature~you have no depth—no strength ; 
you have no passion ; you play with the greatest 
forces of human life just as a kitten would play 
with a chain of diamonds, [have no patience to 
hear you babble in one breath of a loyal man’s 
love and the vulgar jealousy of a posse of country 

irla!” 
OWell might Maddie stare to hear such burning 
worda from Lindeay ; the beauty almost believed 
she was dreaming. Lindsay herself was sston- 


ished later ab her own outburst; but just now 


Maddie brought her accuser to book by bursting 
intotears ; and Lindsay, thinking she had, perhaps, 
been too severe, soothed the child tenderly, till 
presently Maddie grew calmer, 2nd went to sleep 
with her head on Lindsay’s shoulder. 

But the elder girl lay long awake, and still it 
seemed to her a cruel thing that Maddie should 
make a toy of a sacred trustand offer Julian 
Colonna so paltry a return for all the wealth of 
love he had to give. 


CHAPTER Vii. 


THE snow lay hard and crisp on the ground ; 
without it was dark and cold, but within the 
kitchen at Beechmore all was light and warmth. 

Maddie sat in the eettle reading a novel ; her 
foot was quite well now-—-there never had been 
much the matter with it ; but now and then she 
went to the window and peered out. 

It had begun to snow lately, and Lindsay was 
out—-down the village ; she ought to have beer 
back before now, 

Lizzie had run over to « neighbour's, but the 
mastiff was in the house, eo Maddie was not 
afraid of being alone for a while. 

She sprang.up glad!;, however, when a knock 
came at the door, and not doubting it was Lind- 
eay, ran and opened it; bui fell back with a 
startled cry as a tall, stalwart man strode in and 
shut it behind him. It was Robert Ingledew, 
with a brow as black as the night outside. 

“ Robert 1” was all Maddie could gagp out, 
paralysed with fear. 

“Do you think I am come to murder you, 
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little fool i” he said, with a sullen ferocity, his 
eyes glowing like living coals; “ If I shed any 
blood to-night ib will not be yours. I love every 
lrop of it too well for that; though you've driven 
me mad with your cursed beauty and coquetry. 
Ah, it’s no good looking about for help! I have 
timed my coming here too well. Lindsay won't 
be back till it’s too late, and you can’t stay me ; 
if you tried to do it I would kill you then, When 
the deed's done you may tell all the country side ; 
I don’t care if they hang me. You've trampled 
out all the life I care for 1” 

‘What deed, Robert ?”-—the girl was pant- 
ing with terror—“ what is it you are going to 
doi” 

She shrank back as he cams close to her, but 
he grasped her wrist--his burning breath fanned 
her cheek, 

“TY am going to kil! your lover,” he said. 
“ Don’t shriek | there is no ohe to hear you 3 even 
your dog cannot come to your aid, for the door 
is shut and he is in the parlour, I saw him there 
before I came, You have fooled me, but he shall 
not have you--the accursed smooth-tongued 
foreigner. He's going ont sson—-too soon for 
any help that you could get to reach him; and 
you'll not dare now to seek it, Women like you 
weep and faint, but never risk their precious 
lives, [ am going to wait for him where he 
must pass, and shoot him likeadog. Let gol 
it is too late for prayera now !” 

For Maddie had struggled to her knees, and 
was trying to cling to him—-but he held her off 
—-tryiog to tell him that he was wrong, quite 
wrong. She did not love Colonna, but only him 
(Ingledew), and would be his wife if he would 
spare Julisn Colonna. 

“Too late, I tell you!” said the man, 
savagely, ‘‘T’ll not be deceived again! I'll 
torture you as you have tortured me. Leave go, 
or I shail be too late for my tryst! ha! hal” 

He seemed more like a maniac than a sane 
man as he wrenched her clinging hands from his 
arm, and flinging her back so roughly that she 
fell prone on the floor, rushed from the house, 

For some minutes Maddie lay where ber some- 
time lover had left) her, senreleas. When she 
same to herself she was at first dizzy, and could 
not revall what had happened. Then the whole 
awfu! truth rushed upon her, and she sprang to 
her feet with a despairing cry. 

What was she to dv? Could not Julian 
Colonna be saved ? 

She ran to the door; the night looked wild 
and black. What use to go to the village? Ingle- 
dew had said all help would be too late— 
besides, she dared not go, Ingledew might be 
lurking near, and might shoot her as he had 
threatened, 

She shuddered, and drew back. She cried and 
sobbed hysterically, she beat her hands together, 
aud run up and down the room, calling hopelessly 
on Lindsay—Lindeay to whom she had always 
turned, and turned now in extremest peril, in 
which one grain of Lindeay’s courage might have 
done more good than al! this blind, childish faith 
in one whose brave spirit could avail nothing now, 

Suddenly the door burst open, and Lindsay 
appeared, 

‘I was detained—Great Heavens! Maddie, 
what is it? who is in danger ? 

For Maddie was clinging to her, crying, sob- 
bing, laughing, trying to say something, but only 
contriving to make audible the words “Save 
him {” 

“Save who? What do you mean? Speak 
clearly, girl, or I will make you,” said Lindsay, 
her voice hard and stern with a deadly fear, 

Thus adjured, Maddie gasped out what had 
occurred. 

‘Oh! Lindsay, save him,” she sobbed, “save 
him—for my sake |” 

“For your sake!” cried the other, white as 
death ; “could you make no effort to save him} 
You feared Ingledew—the night—the snow—and 
you might save the man you love!” 

She stopped choking, but she had not been 
idle while she spoke those puxasionate words ; she 
was rapidly taking down from a shelf and loading 
a pistol, 

** Lindsay |” said Maddie, with wide eyes of 
horror ; “‘ what are you going to do!” 





“To shoot Robert Ingledew before he can |‘ 


shoot me, if I chance upon him,” said Lindsay. 

She went straight out, without another word, 
the door clanged to behind her, and Maddie flung 
herself, sobbing, on the floor, 

Never had Liudsay’s brain been clearer, cooler, 
more ripe for cautious, as well as swift, action 
than it wes to-night, while ber heart was like 
molten fire, 

She had not one thought now of Maddie— 
only of the man she might be too late to save, 
between whom and herself lay two miles of snow 
and darkness, 

Heaven knew how many precious minutes had 
been lost for a woman’s cowardice, while a man’s 
life that should have been a thousand times dearer 
to her than her own hung in the balance, 

At ordinary times the road from Beechmore to 
Friar’s Place was clearly defined, and one well- 
known to Lindsay ; but snow snd darkness com- 
bined rendered it a task of n0 small danger to 
traverse it—a danger increased on thie particular 
occasion by her ignorance of Ingledew’s move- 
ments, and the possibility of his seeing her from 
behind some shelter, and shooting her before she 
could “get a shot” at him, 

The recent fall of snow had helped to confuse 
the track, and increased the peril of falling into a 
snowdrift ; and these things, as well as the alip- 
periness of the ground, made very swift progress 
impoesible, 

But dangers were no deterrents to Lindsay. 
One brief prayer she uttered for help, and 
plunged fearlessly forward on her errand of life 
and death. 

She was sure-footed, and rarely slipped, but 
three or four times she narrowly escaped a snow- 
drift—once she sank half-way up to her knees, 
and struggled out with difficulty ; but her brave 
heart was set like a flint, and she fough) on 
through the suow and darkness. 

Her ear was strained to listen, with sickening 
dread, for the sound of a abot; and then came 
the awful thought that it was too late to listen for 
that, and her eyes sought for a sight that should 
freeze them in the sockets—-for blood on the 
white snow, and a prostrate form that would 
never move again. 

Those keen eyes sought also for another form, 
and the resolute hand was on the pistol that it 
would not have faltered to use. 

And then—then Lindsay wae searching for 
another sign—for.the gleam of a light, for she 
was drawing near to Friar’s Place now. Yes, 
this was the gate; she could not open {b, but 
she forced her way easily through a gap in the 
broken railing, and almost ran up the path to the 
door, 

She saw no sign of light; butstill he might be 
at home, and have clozed the abutters. 


She reached the step, and pulled the bell with | 


& force that made a clang loud and deep. She 
heard a door open—a hasty step—a bolt was 
withdrawn, the outer door opened, and a flood of 
light fell on Julian Colonna, 

“ Lindsay |” 

She staggered blindly forwards, and he must 
have caught her in his arms, for she did not fall ; 
but she remembered nothing clearly till she 
found herself in a large room bright with light 
and fire, reclining in an arm chair, her hood and 
cloak removed, and Julian Colonua bending over 
her. 

She looked up into his face and. took his hand 
in both of her own, 4a if to assure herself that it 
was he in flesh and blood; and he smiled though 
he was trembling, and took a glass of wine from 
the table near, 

“ Drink this,” he said, gently. “You can tell 
toe when you are better what apes. gs you here.” 

She drank some of the wine, and put it from 
her, She was quivering now from head to foot, 
but she would not give way to the impulse to 
buret into tears. 

She crushed it down, biting her lips, and 
whispered,— 

“T can tell you all—soon—but I wes anxious 
-—and—exhausted—I thought I might be too 
late——” 

* Too late for what, dear Lindsay ?” 

He was curbing tongue and hand, for she was 
deeply agitated, and needed to be calmed, not 





might have no special interest in him, 

“Too late to save you,” said Lindsay, 
eae “You were going out to-night, were 
you not 3” 

“Yes ; in ten minutes more I should have left 
ee pre her breath with a quick : 

indsay t her with gasp ; 
but conquered herself , and went 

“You were in of your life, 
Togledew was for you. He swore 
that he would shoop you; he knew that you 
Fe et elt Coie Ca 

« Farmer onna, i 
amazement. “Are you sure of ti inde 
Why should he seek my life? I have done hi 
no wrong.” 3% 

Now y paused; cheek and brow were 
crimson ; she turned aside her face, It was so 
difficult to avoid betraying her sister. : 

“ He loved Maddie,” she said, ina low voice, 
‘fand he thought-——” , 

“He thought that I was a rival }—and for that 
he would have murdered me?—How did you 
know all this, Lindsay *” , 

“Ingledew camé to Beechmore to-night while 
I was out and told ‘what he was going to 
do; and he would shoot her, he said, if she 
tried to foil him. When I came home I found 
Maddie distracted. She told me what had hap- 

ned, Then I came on here,” 

The pistol she had carried was lying ou the 
table. 

* And you brought this?” he said, 

Lindsay looked at the weapon ; from it straight 
up to her companion’s face. ‘ 

"To shoot Robert Ingledew with,”she said, 
‘if T should meet him, and gain the first chance 
to fire.” : 

“You ran a terrible risk of your life!” 

$ ge didn’t pone " 

“There was great danger, in any case, 
traversing on a dark night, with snow on the 

ound, aud drifts in many places, the road from 
) ayrea hoo to Friar’s Place. 

Lindsay did not want to be made a heroine, 
she said, rather shortly,— 

“ Yes, there was danger ; but orie doesn’t think 
of that when lives are at stake,” 

“You don’t think of it, Lindsay, but I must. 
How am I to thauk you for saving my life at the 


— 


bg bee of your we es 
Th me, y not thanking me 
“That may be best, for I have no words, 


Deepest gratitude has least speech ; and ib does 
not dike my obligation that you might have 
done as much for almost anyone elae!” 

“T think I would!” 

** Now let me give you something to eat ; you 
must need it, and afterwards I want to talk to 
you a little, if you will let me.” 

“T cannot eat anything, thank you!” said 
Lindsay, “I feel almost myself again, already !” 
It was the mental strain that had shaken her far 
more than the physical. 

* Are any of your clothes damp ?” 

“Mo, scarcely ; my skirt is nearly dry. My 
boots are thick, and saved my feet.” 

She rose up and went and stood befere the fire 
to dry her dress, Colonna stood by her and laid 
a hacd on her shoulder, —~ 

“ Lindssy—tell me honestly—do you think me 
a lover of your sister's #” 

“ No," eaid she, looking steadily into the blaze ; 
“ that is, you might be—I could not tell. I don’t 
know much about such things.” 

“What things?” 

“Why,” said she, somewhat confused, “ you 
might be fond of her, and I not know it—you 
are eo reserved.” 

“Tam fond of her in a way; but she fs to me 
a mere child, and she will never be anything else, 
Lindsay. Feeling like this, my manner ve | not 
always have been what it should be to a girl not 
actually a child in years; but, if so, it has been 
quite unintentional ; 1 never dreamt of being #0 
misconstrued. I would not be misjudged by you, 
Lindsay.” . 

"Ido not misjudge you! I know you could 
not trifle with anyoue |” 
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Colonna did not immediately answer, but the 
hand vi ee laid eines = shoulder— 
he was 8 on that side of her—was passed 
round to her right ; and he drew her nearer to 
ithe girl glanoed at Man etna! 

The gir’ at leetingly —not meet- 
ing his eyes—and her own fell again ; she was 
growing bewildered ; her heart beat fast ; a wild, 
sweet sense that defied analysis, and banished ali 
power of thought, was over her, 

She had no wish to the silence that 
reigned ; she could have stood like this for an 
hour ; even Maddie was forgotten; indeed, Mad- 
die had mag no, Mpeg ran eh be It 
was not for the little one’s sake she had braved 
go much to-#save Julian Colonna. 

Presently Colonna spoke very softly. 

“J wish I could beli Lindsay, that you 
have done more for me to-mght than you would 
have done for anyone els or even 
friend?” 

Bat,” said the girl, trembling—trying not to 
see the deeper meaning that such words almost 
forced upon her—T could do no more than save 
your life!” 

“T don't mean that, Lindsay—I think you 
know ip! You might do as much for anyone 
else, but would it be with the same feeling #” 

No answer, The question took the girl's 
breath, 

Then Colonna put his other arm round her, 
and held her to his breast, and curbed no more 
the passion in his heart, but let it have way. 

** Don’t you know, Lindsay, that it is glorious 
happiness to owe my life to you? Duvu't you 
know that I want-to owe you more—ten thousand 
times more—than life? What was in your heart 
when you came to me to-night, my darling? 
Was it the mere noble inetinct to save life; or 
was it friendship, or"’—he lifted the face she 
bad hidden against him, and bent his lips almost 
to hers as he whispered the last question—" did 
you come because you loved me ?”’ 

Lindsay’s clear, steadfast eyes looked straight 
into his for one moment, but all her heart was 
” the ee —e om kiss was on 
1er lips, Lindsay knew that mighty secret 
of love which brings down Heaven to earth, which 
may come to the peasant and be denied to the 


queen. 

_ "I did not know it,” she said, after along, long 
silence, and the clear, crisp tones were broken 
and faltering 3‘ I never thought of anyone loving 
meé. 


“They were fools who passed you by, Lindsay. 
Yet I am glad they did. It was you who kept 
me here——" 

Lindsay’s quick look, and the flash of colour in 
her Wall ray him pause, 

‘Well? gai smilin y and paesing his 
fingers caressingly through her curls, 

“You must bave thought me very foolish,” she 
eaid, ‘that I never dreamed I wae anything to 
you. I ought not to have been so blind,” 

“Y did not think you foolish, Lindsay, 1 
knew you too well for that; but I own 4 was 
puzzled ; I could not detect in you one sign of 
interest in me, . You were so frank, 20 fearless-— 
your-hand did not tremble when I held it in 
mune, your eyes never shunned my look. What 
gave me most ~~ was your letting me have 

ae Herbert, Do you remember what you 
aid 3” 

“Yes,” She leaned her head against him, and 
drew @ long breath, “ Yes,I know now why I 
‘iked you to have the book, though I would not 
lend it to anyone else—and there were other 
“hings-——-" She paused: again. ‘' Did you tell 
me anything aboub your past life because you 
joved me?” 

"Yes, my darling; I wanted you to know the 
truth concerning me—I wanted your sympathy, 
too. I had almost told you then how much I 
ivved you, but I feared to speak too soon,” 

iindsay om 

. 1 must have given you pain,” she sald, 
Wietfully, “How was it I did nob know 
definitely, to-night, that all my life was bound up 
'0 yours? I think I know, partly, what helped 
to blind me before; but to-night, when Maddie 
‘od me that Robert Ingledew was going to 
m~rder you, and it seemed I might be too late to 


c 
~ 





save you, there was just one thought in me—to 
teach you—no, not thought—if I had thought of 
you I might have known the truth, afterwards, if 
not at first. It was you filling my whole being. 
I should have dashed even Maddie to the ground 
if she had stood in my way. 1 had gone out of 
myse! pie 

“*T have not deserved such love, Lindsay,” 
said Colonna, tenderly; “how is it that I have 
won it?” 

He would have drawn her to a chair near, 
but Lindsay started and changed colour, 

“It is late,” she said, 1 miust not stay, I 
must go back to Maddie.” 

It struck her with a sharp pang that she 
would seem to Maddie to be a traitor—that the 
little sister would perhaps turn against her 
when ehe heard that Julian Colonna’s love was 
given to Lindsay. But was not he free to choose 
whom he mane | t 


“No, no,” cried Lindsay, impetuouely ; 
“Togledew may still be watching,” 
“Do you PropOnes then,-to go alone, or with 
vier who ap ge till near —o ” 
indsay stopped ily, pressing her 
hand to her forehead. 6. only other way 
from Friar’s Place-to Beechmore was five miles 
round, and was impassable in times of snow; 
the road she had come wag dangerous ; more- 
over, if she allowed her lover to accompany her 
to Beechmore he must remain there for the 
night. .He could not obtain lodging in the 
village—which was half 6 mile or more farther 
on—for everyone would bein bed, even if 
lodgment were to be had. It was far better 
that she should remain at Friar’s Place, only 
Maddie would .be left in suspense all night, 
That this necessity had not before prevented 
itself to Lindsay showed how completely she 
was absorbed by the overwhelming thought ; 
but she would not have acted diffsrently, 
though her name had been a by-word in all 
the country side, 
im “Then Iroust stay here to-night,” she said, 


owly. 
“T see no help for it, my darling.” He took 
her in his arms again, soothing her fondly, for 
brave Lindsay was quailing under the lash of 
that fear which po woman dares to face with 
unflinching gaze. “I would that this conld have 
been spared you, Lindsay ; but there is no cause 
for dread. It will never be known that you were 
at Friar’s Place this night. 1 willtake you back 
very early in the morning. Neither Felton nor 
your servant will gossip about you. Maddie 
will be in ee—about you more than me— 
but she will not suffer as you would ; besides, 
we cannot help her.” 

** No,” said Lindsay. 

She breathed more freely, and suffered 
Colonna to place her in the arm-chair again, A 
ring at the bell made her start, but Julian 


smiled, 

“1b is only Felton,” he said. “I will explain 
maitersto him, and tell him to bring some supper; 
you must need it.” 

He went out, but soon returned, and ere long 
supper was brought, and afterwards the two sat 
together as they had sat in Lindsay’s parlour 
when he told her that sorrowful story of his life ; 
only now his arm was round her, and her head 
rested on bis breast. 

*T will write,” Colonna said, “ to Robert Ingle- 
dew, and explain the truth, andask him to see 
me, I can forgive him, Lindsay ; he is, I believe, 
nearly mad—and the little one, [ am afraid, can- 
not be held blameless, She must have given 
Ingledew some encouragement, I never knew 
there was anything serious between them, 
or I would have acted differently to Maddie.” 

“She shall tell me the truth about Ingledew,” 
said Lindsay, steadily. “I have warned her that 
he was not a man to be trifled with. I will not 
exonerate myself, I ought to have been more 
strict ; I have thought too little of Maddie's 
flirtations.” 

“You may have been in error, Lindsay, dear; 
but your nature could never compass Maddie's ; 
she fs coquette to the soul, and she is so often 
out of your sight that you cannot alway watch 





her actions. She must have deceived you about 
Ingledew.” 

“Yes.” Lindsay’s‘eyes were full of tears. 
“Oh ! why does Heaven give so much beauty with 
80 little heart?” 

Why, indeed! A mystery that must for ever 
remain insoluble, : 

Colonna at length reluctantly dismissed Lind- 
say to take some rest, giving up to her his own 
room, while he stretched himself on the rug 
before the library fire ; and though at first Lind- 


say was too excited by all that had occurred to — 


slumber, “ matue’s sweet restorer ” came to her 
aid ab last, and she fell into a deep, dreamless 
sleep. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Ix the early morning Julian Colonnna and his 
young companion started for Beechmore. Jt was 
safest to go on foot, for the roads were too slip- 
pery for horses. 

There was some dread in Lindsay’s heart lest 
Maddie when she saw Oolonna should betray her- 
self; but the probability was that Maddie would 
have gone to bed, and would be fast asleep 
Lizzie would be up. 

They went up to the kitchen entrance and 
knocked softly, and in an instant the door was 
opened, and Lizzie had fairly thrown her arms 
round Lindsay's neck, sobbing and laughing in her 


ie seemed almost inclined to welcome Colonna 
with the same warmth, 

“But Maddie?” Lindsay asked. ‘ Where is 
Maddie?” 

"Gone to bed, poor lamb; and cried herself 

sleep.” 


to Pp. 

“ will tell you all soon, Lizzie,” said Lindsay, 
and went at once to Maddie’s room, 

There lay the beauty. the stains of tears still 
on her pretty cheeks. Lindsay bent down and 
softly whispered her name, and Maddie awoke 
with a shriek, and flung herself on ‘her siater’s 


breast. 
"I thought you were lost. Oh, Lindsay, did 
‘ou save him—he isn’t killed?” she cried, in a 
th. 

“He is saved, Maddie; he is here!” said 
Lindsay, caressing her sister fondly. ‘I was just 
in time-—no more, Hush, hush! Maddie, try and 
be more calm !” 

But Maddie wasalmost in hysterics from the 
reaction, and Lindsay made at first no serious 
effort to control her, deeming it best to let her 
excitement have way. ‘ 

After a few moments, however, she made 
Maddie exert her self-command, and then she 
told her briefly the events of the night, keeping 
back, for the present, the whole truth as regarded 
Colonna and herself. 

She would tell that to Maddie later, when they 
were alone together ; but part she must tell her 
now, though it was bitterly hard, when Maddie 
asked, with the pleading look in her blue eyes, 
what Colonna had said of her, 

“ Maddie, darling,” said the elder, gently, 
"you muet put all that gut of your heart—he 
does not love you. He told meso, He said you 
wort a child to him—he had never dream} of any 
other love.” 

Maddie burst out afresh. 

“Oh, cruel, cruel! He made me think he 
loved me~he did, Lindsay—he did!” 

“ Maddie, be just.’ He was kind and affec- 
tionate to you, nothing more. I will talk to you 
about this anothertime. Perhaps you had better 
not meet him juat yet ; I will tell him you are 
not well,” 

“1 won't see him—IJ will never see him again !’” 
cried Maddie, her head buried in the pillows, and 
Lindsay left for a while. 

She would recover herself better alone; too 
rouch sympathy is no kindness to « grief that 
arisea taore from a wounded vanity than a 
wounded heart, 

Perhaps Julian Colonna had some glimmerlog 
of the reason why Maddie could not see him, but, 
of course, he gave no sign. 

Lindsay made him stay to breakfast, and, 





meanwhile, sent a measenger to Oak Tree Farm, 
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who returned with the news that Farmer Ingle- | going to learn farming, and I don’t mean you 
dew was at home, to remain at it. Do you wish to be a farmer REWARDED. 

Colonna then wrote to the young man, stating | still?” mai 


that Lindsay returning home and hearing of his 
(Colonna’s) peril, had contrived to despatch a 
message to warn him. He added :— 

“In regarding me as a rival you have erred 
entirely ; even if I had heen I should have 
wronged you ignorantly, knowing nothing of any 
nearer tie than friendship between yourself and 
Madeleine ; but I was fond of herrather on her 
sister’s account than her own, It is Lindsay 
whom I love,and Lindsay is now my promised 
wife. I was never for a moment dazzled by 
Madeleine, What more canI say? For the reat 
you may thank Heaven that your soul is free 
from bloodshed, though judge you whether it is 
free of blood-guiltiness, If you will come to me 
at Friar’s Place I should like to see you. I have 
no feeling of resentment against you, and no 
thought of revenge. My lips will never betray 
you,” 

Robert Ingledew did not disregard that gene- 
rous letter ; he went to Friar’s Place, and Colonna 
then learned how Maddie had led the young ma 

n, and how, so soon as this etranger came, she had 
cast him aside. 

‘ And, I suppose,” said Colonna, “if she pre- 
tended to love you now, you would be deceived ?” 

“No!” cried the young man; “no, I know 
her too well now.” 

But the other smiled and shook bis head, 

‘*Ingledew,” he said, “be advised, and put 
yourself beyond temptation. Women like Maddie 
wind men round their fingers, and woe betide the 
men who marry such women | The girl never loved 
you ; she will never love anyone seriously, She 
will marry some day—don’t wince—it will be a 
good day for you, and if her husband be a fool he 
will be satisfied with her; but a man of any 
depth or strength of feeling would be weary of 
her in a few years—possibly in a few months, 
One needs « nobler nature, a truer heart, to stand 
the test of possession,” 

And if Robert Ingledew did not feel the full 
force of those words then he felt them later, 
when that epivode of hie life in which Maddie bad 
played so prominent a part seemed like a bad 
dream, 


The next day Julian Colonna went down to 
Beechmore. Lindsay was alone, and ber lover 
saw that something had disturbed her, though 
she tried to hice it, 

“ Where is Maddie?” he said, 

‘She is upstairs,” Lindsay replied. 
still unwell.” 

It had been & brying scene with Maddie yester- 
Jay, as Lindsay bad anticipated ; the younger 
girl had reproached her sister with having “ stood 
in her light.” 

The injustice of this reproach was too gross 
to be anything but contemptible, yet Lindsay 
was deeply pained that Maddie should be 
capable of such a thought and such words, Of 
course Maddie would get over her temper, but 
the stab had been given. 

‘Come here, Lindsay,” said Colonna. 

“You must not ask me any questions,” she 
‘aid, going to him obediently, 

“Must I not ask you what it is that troubles 
you?” said Colonna, taking her in his arms and 
kissing her, 

“No, I could not answer.” 

“Very well; but will the trouble pass ?” 

 Yes—soon—very soon.” 

“You must not have troubles that I cannot 
share, Lindsay.” 

This was a new idea to Lindsay; she had 
always borne her own troubles alone, and often 
carried those of others as well; with Maddie 
there was no reciprocity ; the dual life was some- 
thing of which Lindsay had yet to learn the 
happiness. 

“T never will, if I can help it,” she said ; “ but 
I don’t realise things yet ; I seem to have lost 
my old identity.” 

“T want you to lose it soon, Lindsay. What 
are you going to do with the farm?” 

“T can let it—if you like,” 

‘it I like!” said he, laughing. 


* She is 


** Tam not 





“ No, oh, no 1” 

“ Not if I wished it }” 

“ Yes—then.” 

“ Are you always going to be so meek }” 

“That is not meekness ; it is only that because 
T love you all your wishes are mine. I shall never 
be meek,” 


“I don’t think you will; but I hope I shail 
never ask you to be, Lindsay.” 

“And _ won't want me to part from Maddie, 
will you? I couldn’t do that.” 

“No, Lindsay ; let Maddie live with us till she 
finds another home, When are you coming to 
me, Lindsay ?” 

“ Whenever you like,” she said, quietly, though 
she coloured now. 

** Very soon, then, dear one, And now, good 
bye. May I come back this evening?” 

** Of course you may.” 

At first Maddie declared that she would not 
live with her sister after her marriage. How 
could Lindsay suppose she would? But when 
she reflected that this decision would prevent her 
appearing as a bridesmaid, also that she had no 
other home than Lindsay’s, she thought better of 
it ; and very lovely she looked in her white dress 
and jewelled locket, far outshining Rose Edgar, 
who shared the honours with her. 

It was a very quiet marriage, but all Westholt 
went to see it, for Lindsay Mansfield’s engage- 
ment was the one topic of conversation in the 
village, 

Nobody had thought Lindsay was the one 
chosen ; many had believed Maddie the attraction; 
but those who looked beneath the surface of 
things—and they were not a few—conmmended 
Julian Colonna’s choice, Lindsay was one in ten 
thousand. 

It was reported that the tenant of Friar’s 
Place was very rich; and gossip was right for 
once in a way ; but Lindsay never asked her 
betrothed husband a single question on the sub- 
ject. Certainly she was no Elsie, 

Lindsay and her hasband went away—went 
abroad, travelling from place to place, and all 
the “ magic charm of foreign lands” was opened 
up to the clear, bright mind of Colonna’s wife. 

She wrote home to the few friends she had 
in Weatholt, and the last they heard was about 
Maddie’s engagement to the younger son of an 

} 


ear]. 

He was vot very wise, but he was good-looking 
and kind-hearted, and was, perhaps, a better 
husband after all than the little beauty deserved. 
But Lindsay would always hold the first place 
with her, 

She had looked up to the large-souled elder 
sister from her cradle, and would probably call 
upon her name with her latest breath, 

There is generally a strong point in the weakest 
natures, and Maddie's strong point was Lindsay. 


[THE END.] 








Some Paris growers have introduced a new 
race of roses. They belong to the Polyantha 
group—that is to say, they bear their flowers in 
trusses. The new roses have the advantage over 
the others of being *‘ perpetual,” and conse- 
quently they flower continuously all through the 
summer, This oe they owe to their 
origin, a natural cross between the flowering 
Polyanths and some hybrid perpetual roses. By 
repeated and careful selections a new race of 
roses has been produced, which, like annuals, 
germinate, flower, and produce seeds in less than 
ayear, The term “dwarf” is justified by its 
height, which in adults is only about twenty 
inches, The flowers are single, semi-double, or 
double, ix almost equal proportions, and present 
almost ali the variations of colour observed in 
cultivated roses. Flowering commences in the 
first year, and even a few months after sowing. 
This precocity is one of the most remarkable and 
interesting features of this new type. 





Ir seemed to Kate Chester that the perfection 
of at eae bet come that a go pore etiged 
—perfection of things physical an , a3, 
beneath the quivering shadows and dancing sun- 
glinte that flecked from a cloudless sky through 
the branches of the great horse-chestnut, she sat 
— strawberries—great luscious straw- 

ies, that Dare Verner thought were not un- 
like the ripe, juicy richness of her lipe—lips alto- 
gether too lovely to belong to a girl in such a 
station io life as she filled. 

He had been lounging on the grass, at a little 
distance from her, a bait hour or more, watching 
her from under his half-drooped lids, and thinking 
whata hand and wrist she had, and how much 
better jewels would have looked there than on 
Marion Thorne’s, for instance. 

From where were he could hear Marion’s 
voice, singing « fragment of Italian opera in o 
cold, classicai, correct style;-as like the girl as he 
imagined Kate’s voice was like Kate—eager, en- 
thusiastic, sweet. 

Kate heard -the singing, too, and wondered 
what the Italian sounds meant ; thinking ae straw- 
berry after strawberry dropped from her dainty 
finger and thumb into the huge, gold-banded 

nch-bow! on the grass beside her, that for all 
Marion’s money, and style, wed 2g , she 
would not c places with her 6, & servant 
of Mrs. Barfield, of Barfield House, who 
summer lodgers—she for whom all 
was goldenly glorified that sweep summer day, 
because Dare Verner had told her he loved her. 

At first it had seemed so utterly impossible— 
Dare Verner, the elegant, the fashionable, the 
patrician scion of an aristocrathe impoverished 
family, the pet and darling of the 


the depleted condition of the family 
pray paar pommel 
so wineome, eo debonair, so chivalrous, d 


come to worship at her 
obscure assistant in the general house-work at 
the house where Dare Verner and a half-dozen 
other gentlemen, and as many more ladies and 
children, were lodging, é 

It bad seemed ridiculously impossible ; and 
when, only an hour before this blissful hour 
under the trees, Kate had heard Mr, Verner tell 
her how lovely she was, how far above her position 
she waa, how fitted to grace any position in society 
by right of her glowing beauty, her sweet modesty 
and oe native grace, refinement and {ntelligence, 
there had come a swift ecatasy of happiness to 
her, as he looked in her eyes with such tender 
passion and ardent admiration. 


there was no mistaking the earnestness of what 
he was saying, she had been confused, and a little 
afraid, and then very honestly happy. 

‘Jt is so unaccountable,” she said, gravely, 
lifting her sweet, shy eyes to his. “I cannot un- 
derstand how = by all those grand ladies, 
who are your social equals, to—to speak so to 
me.” 
Verner eslected a particularly luscious crimson 

before he answered,— 

“ Just as I pase by all these other fair fruits 
and take this--the sweetest of them all, my 
darling |” 

He touched her crimson-stained hand with his 
own white fingers, onone of which was a cameo 


ring. 

Wand now, Katie—I don’t like ‘ Katherine,’ — 
now my Katie, if you love me I want you to——” 

He leaned suddenly forward and kiesed her, 
finishing the sentence most literally on her quiv- 
ering lips—lips that received but did not respond 
to the caress, although her whole face flushed 
and lightened at his sweet tyranny. 

“My own little gir!! How I wish I coid 
spend all this long, fair summer day with you, 
instead of knowing you will be busy and 
tired, while I shall be drafted into service 
equally uncongenial! But promise me this, 


dear—you will think of me all the time, and to- 
night, as near holf-past nine as possible, steal oub 
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and meet me at the carriage entrance, and we will 
havea walk, Yes?” 

And then, audaciously snatching a second kiss 
—he had so often wanted a kiss from her li 
he sauntered off towards the house, where Miss 
Thorne was reading a new novel, in a rustic 
rocking-chair, while Katie took her bowl of 
strawberries into the kitchen. 

Marion looked up haughtily at Verner’s 
smiling salutation, meeting his saucy blue eyes 
with her flashing dark ones, 

“ My dear Marion, you look like an animated 
thunder-cloud. Has anything happened to mar 
dma: ny — a % a you, an hour 
ago, to enjoy my -lunch cigar $” 

He himself comfortably in another big 
rustic chair opposite her, throw his straw hab 
on the floor, and folding his arms sbove his head, 
looking ta lazy, very much at ease, and 
remarkably independent and handaome. 

Then, half-emiling, and knowing perfectly well 
what Miss Thorne’s answer would be, he calm] 
awaited it, watching her twist her silver bangles 
around her rather thin arm, 

3 igh ! Dare, I have nob a remnant of 
patience left with you—you have not even 
courage enough to admit the truth. If you have 
been flirting again with one of Mrs. Barficid’s 
maids do be manly enough to say so, and not try 
to make me think you have been smoking all by 
yourself this last bour |” 

Miss Thorne’s voice never changed from its 
ordinary, chilling intonation as she delivered her 
remarks. She was entirely too well drilled in 
society requirements to permit a hint of temper 
to be manifest fo her voice, no matter how 
tempestuous the words. : 

Mr, Verner listened courteously, still half 
laughing at her, : 

" Flirting with one of the maids! Why, 
Marion, dear, your opinion of me and your- 
self, must have changed materially if you really 
believe me guilty of such rank {pjustice to your- 
self and such a peed of poor taste on my part. 
— with one of the maids! Really that’s too 
rich 1” 

“ There’s one ‘of them—Kate, I believe—-who 
certainly is very pretty ; that is, to anyone who 
admires that style, which I am sure no gentleman 
would do, and which I am very sure no engaged 
gentleman should do!” 

Marion was icily severe now, and Dare thought, 
as he looked at her cold, fair face, and thin, 
passionless lips, of another eager, eloquent face, 
where his words called. é¢uch hot flushes—of 
other lips, so exquisite to sight, to touch. 

“Yes, you are right, Marion—you are right 
pretty generally,” he drawled out, graciously, 
indifferently. ‘A fellow would be a fool to 
waste his time making love to a kitchen beauty 
simply because she was a beauty, when he 
thereby missed his chance of being entertained by 
you, for instance,” 

And so witching was this fellow’s manner as he 
said it, and looked it, that the girl really believed 
he loved her, and not her fortune. 

Her face flushed a trifle as he spoke, and she 
leaned toward him, appealingly. 

“Then promise me, promise me you will 
nob even look at her again ; not because I am 
jealous of such a cémmon creature as sie, but 
because I want to be sure of the man to whom I 
am engaged,’’ 

He threw her a kise and laughed. 

“Consider yourself promised, my dearest, 
al:hough what possible interest I can have in 
such a ‘common creature,’ as you truly say she 
is, Tcannot tell. If I have ever epoken to her it 
has been merely a pastime—indeed I doubt 
whether or not I have ever exchanged five 
words with her,” 

And then, justas he and Miss Thorne went 
down the steps for a leisurely promenade under 
the shade of the trees, Kate Chester turned 
staggering away from the vine-screened kitchen 
window, her face white and drawn with a pain 
the had never felt before—a pain that comes 
to a loving, trusting woman, when she learns how 
false, how base, her lover can be. 

Several hours later, while Mr. Dare Verner was 
Waiting impatiently by the carriage entrance— 
Waiting and wondering why Katie did not come 





to the tryst to which she had 80 shyly— 
Kate was sitting in her little bed-room under the 
eaves, her bright golden head bowed in the etar- 
light, her face pale and piteously calm, her tear- 
less eyes full of unrestful shadows, as she rea- 
lized how ruinous had been her very first venture 
on the sea of love. 

And at the same time, downstairs in the gueate’ 
parlour, there was a flutter of delightful excite- 
ment over the unex arrival of Mr, Beau- 
fort, another wealthy member of the Thorne 
family—a distant cousin of Marion's, of whom 
she uever tired talking—whose appearance, pos- 
sessions, and manner had been discussed among 
the little circle at Barfield House until the sud- 
den advent of the original genius, on his way to 
an Lake District, where he was to join the ~ le 

ons, 

“You can never tell how glad I am you took 
us in your way, Horace,” Marion said, almost en- 
thusiastically, an hour or so later, when—Dare 
Verner baving returned, half vexed, quite dis- 
ee entire party were gathered on 

plezea. 

Mr, Horace Beaufort laughed at his cousin’s 
unusual demonstration. 

* Don’t flatter yourself, Marion, that you are 
the only attraction ; although I admit you are a 
very delightful one. I am on a mission—a mis- 
sion’ as romantic as was ever undertaken by 
knight of old. Iam trying tofind the heiress to 
the immense estates of the Moretons. Since old 
Jasper Moretou died, a few months ago, his 
widow, who is childless, has determined to adopt 
her husband's sister's child, between whose 
= while they were living, and old Mr. 

oreton, while he was living, was a deadly 
estrangement. But cld Mrs. Moreton is big- 
souled and generous-hearted. She is lonely, and 
often ill, and she wants to find Kate Chester— 
that’s her name,” 

Dare gave a little exclamation, that was echoed 
by Mrs, Barfield incredulously. 

“Kate Chester? There's a Kate Chester 
living with me-—a sweet, pretty, well-bred, intel- 
ligent girl ; and if I've said it once, I’ve said it 
@ dozen times, that she never was cut out for 
anything but a lady. I do wonder if it can be 
the same one you are looking for 1” 

Marion Thorne’s eyes were fixed on Dare’s face, 
This Kate, who had charmed without her money, 
as she very well knew, despite her lord and 
master’s asseverations to the contrary, would 
doubtless prove a formidable rival now, when so 
richly dowered, when so far beyond herself in the 
golden scale, 

“Why, it is quitea romance! Do goand find 
her, dear Mrs. d, and let us see if she be 
the one. How can you tell, Horace? Dare, 
please describe the interestimg young lady, You 
are acquainted with her better than any of us,” 

If Marion meant her shaft to be sarcasm- 
tipped she certainly failed, as Mr. Verner had 
accompanied Mrs. Barfield on her search for Kate; 
for in that one second he had grasped the situa- 
tion, and fully made up his mind that he would 
marry the heiress, and Marion might care or not, 
aa she pleased. 

While Miss Thorne, annoyed and vexed by her 
lover’s evident interest, eup her mind that 
since Mr, Dare Verner was so easily infatuated 
with # pretty face without the fortune, there was 
not much use in her trying to keep him at her 
side, when to that fascinating face was added 
such fairy gifts as fortune and social position ; 
and that she would not be humiliated by being 
jilted, but would give Dare Verner his congé, 
and deliberately set to work to marry her cousin, 
Horace Beaufort, and thereby unite the two for- 
tunes, 

It was a curious condition of affairs, which 
fate was ordering to suit herself, and in whose 
hands Kate Chester was the instrument for the 
straightening of all the tangled threads. 

Dare Verner met her in the ball. He had just 
seen Mrs. Barfield going up the stairs after her 
by the other flight. 

“Katie, I want you, 


Come here, Katie, 





dear-—-—.”’ 
Then he stopped befure her angry white face | 

and haughty eyes. | 
Miss Chester, if you please, sir, for all I am 





nothing but a ‘common creature,’ a ‘servant in 
Mrs, Barfield’s kitchen,’ with whom to exchange 
‘a word,’ whether ‘five or fifty,’ is simply a 
‘ pastime,’ Remember to lower your voice the 
next time you discuss your affairs with the 
‘lady’ to whom you are engaged.” 

He understood it all now ; saw at a glance why 
she had failed him. 

* But listen only 1 moment, Ka—-” 

She crested her head proudly, as though she 
were the “daughter of a hundred earls,” 

“ Not a second—-not one word |!” 

Then she went on, and, a momeat later, Mra. 
Barfield met her, and brought Horace Beaufort 
to her in the library. 

* ~ a * + 

It was just a year afterward that the fashion. 
able world was hted by cards to the wedding 
of Miss Katherine Moreton and Mr. Horace Beau- 
fort—all but Marion Thorne, who, when she had 
dismissed her jover in cold hauteur, had found 
she was fated to fail to win Beaufort—all bub 
Dare Verner, who, despised by one woman, and 
jilted by another, was about as miserable as any 
man could be; and, yet as justly miserable as 
such a man ought to be. 








FACETLE. 


“ Catt that fellow a barritone!’’ said the dis- 
gusted author. “ He's only a bass imitation.” 

Brown: “I hear you are the happy father of 
twins.” Jones: ‘lam the father of twins.” 

Frrenp : “ Your gon, I understand, has literary 
aspirations, Does he write for money?” Father : 
(feelingly) : “ Unceasingly.” 

From « Carnp’s Composrrion.-—“ The climate 
of Palestine is very hot and mountainous, espe- 
cially where the country is flat,’ 

Cuorty: “How would—aw-—like to own a 
little—aw-—-puppy, Miss Moneyful/” Mise M, : 
“This is so sudden, Mr. Softleigh.” 

Coprenriacp : ‘It is as hard to stand successas 
ft is to stand failure.’ Micawber: “Yes; but 
there is a novelty about succeas that makes it inte- 
resting.” 

Cuana: “ So you're engaged at last ?’’ Maude 
(rather elderly) : “ Why, how did you know I had 
accepted him?” Clara: “I heard he had pro- 
posed,” 

Fatuer: “£7 10s, for a suit of clothes! I 
never paid that for a suit in my life,” Son 
“Well, you'll have to begin now, father ; here’s 
the bill.” 

Stour Lapy {at street crossing to policeman): 
“ Could you see me across the street, officer?” 
Policeman: “Shure, madam, I could see ye tin 
times the distance, aisy.” 

Boastrot Yours Man: “I was knocked down 
senseless by a cricket-ball two years ago.” Old 
Gentleman (in the corner): “ How long before 
you expect to recover ?” 

Howsom : “ Beastly mean of you to refuse to 
lend me ten pounds, One friend should always 
help another.” Leneume: “ Yes ; bub you always 
want to be the other.” 


Carn: “Why wae it, I wonder, my poor 


husband never said anything to me about re- 
marrying?” Anna: “ Probably youare not the 
person he wanted o warn,” 

Lawyer: “ What's thab book you are read- 
ing?” Law Student: ‘ Oh, it’s a book on com- 
mon sense, “ Yea, sir ; and reading such a book 
as that would ruin your mind for legal work for 
ever,” 

“ Wert, Tommy,” said the teacher, “ you were 
not present yesterday. Were you detained at 
home in consequence of the inclemency of the 
weather?” “No, ma’am, I couldn’t come ‘cause 
of the rain.” 

A Reports, in describing the murder of aman 
named Jorkins, sald: ‘The murderer was evi- 
dently in quest of money, but, luckily, Mr. Jor- 
kins had deposited all his funds in the bank the 
day before, so that he lost nothing but his life.” 
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“Wuy, Clara, you look radiant! 
1appened?” “TJ have,just received au invitation 
toa wedding.” “ Well, there’s nothing particular 
in that to go into raptures over.” “ Yes, But 
it happens to ba my own.” And she showed the 
new engagement ring. 

GUIDE (to Miss Elderly); “ This is the ancient 
ruin, mum.” Mize Elderly (hot, tired, snappy) : 
‘The idea of bringing me all thia way to see 

hat thing. I don’t call it either particularly 
ancient or ruinous.” Guide (savagely); “ Well, 
rum, of course it ain’t iu comparison with you |” 

Mes. Brickrow: “How do you manage to 
persuade your husband to buy you such expen- 
sive bonnets?” Mrs. Topflatte: “I take him 
shopping with me, walk him srouad until he can’t 
stand, and then wind up in a bonnet store, He'll 
buy anything to get home,” 

Huspanp:; ‘My dear, it was very thoughtful 
of you to buy this elegant smoking-jacket for me, 
but I really cannot afford to wear anything so 
ruinously expensive.” Wife: “ That’s too bad ; 
but never mind, they will take it back.” “And 
give you the money?” “Oh, no, but they will 
exchange it for a dress pattern,” 

“Say, mister,” said the urchin to the man who 
was driving a very poor horse, “do you want 
somebody to hold him?” Mister: “No, This 
horse won't run away.” Urchin: “I didn’t 
mean to hold him fast so’s he won't run 


_e : I meant to hold him up so’s he wou’t fall 
down.” 


What has 


Mrs. Gray: “ Strange that you should consult 
Dr. Jalap, when your husband is a physician.” 
Mrs, Black: “I find ft more helpful to consult 
Dr, Jalap. When I begin to tell him about my 
bad feelings he always asks me to pub out my 
tongue, but my husband only tells me to hold 
it. 

Srzrtnitz, the chess-player, sometimes becomes 
0 absorbed in considering a problem that he will 
stand still in the most crowded thoroughfare, It 
is related of him that on one occasion he caused 
such an obstruction that a policeman told him to 
moveon. “Excuse me,” replied the champion, 
absently, “but it is your move,” 

Ma. Megx (on street-car): “I find that I have 
no money to pay my fare this morning. I have 
had my pocket picked.” Conductor (bluntly): 
“* That old story won’! go here, Pay or git—-~” 
Mr. Meek: ‘It wasn’t a pick-pocket. My wife 


went through my clothes before I got up.” Con- 
— (sympathotically):“ All right. Pay next 
time.” 

Finst Troy (in hotel bedroom): “Go quiet, 


Jim, There’s 4 woman asleep in that bed.” 
Second Thief : “It don’t matter ifshe wakes up,” 
“Tt don’t? One seream would bring half the 
folks in the house to the door. ‘She won't 
scream, If sho wakes up she'll throw the clothes 
over her head and keep still.” “ Why will she?” 
“* Her hair is all done up in cur!-papers.” 

Mr. Decker had been entertaining a party of 
his friends in the parlour, and the aroma of their 
vigare still lingered in the curtains, Mrs. Decker 
was naturally disgusted when she came into the 
room. She threw the windows open, and 
vemarked,—" Well, it is all very well to talk 
about this new smokeless powder, but I don’t sec 
why somebody hasu’t gumptiou enough to invent 
@ smokelesa tobacco.” 

He was recently admitted to a hearing at one 
of the first lyrical theatres, He sang, and at the 
third or fourth note the manager stopped him, 
“There, that will do,” he said: “leave me 
your address, I will bear you in mindin case of 
emergency?” “But what do you call a case of 
emergency?’ “Well, supposing my theatre got 
on fire.” “Eh?” “ Yes; Eshould engage you to 
sing out ‘ Fire | fire |” 

F’noM a French journal comes this little anecdote 
of tutor and his royal pupil, The lesson was in 
Roman history, and the prince was unprepared. 
“We come now to the Emperor Caligula, What 
do you know about him, prince?” The question 
waa followed by a silence that was becoming 
awkward when it was broken by the diplomatic 
tutor, “Your highness is right,” he said, 
“perfectly right. The leas ssid about this 
emperor the better.” 





* Proressor,” said Miss Skylight, ‘‘ I want you 
to suggesb a course in lifefor me, Ibave thought 
of journalism.” “What are your natural incli- 
nations?” “Oh, my soul yearns and throbs and 
pulsates with an ambition to give to the world a 
life-work that shal] be marvellous in its scope and 
weirdly entrancing in the vastness of its structural 
beauty.” “Woman, you're born to be a milli- 
ner,” 


Tue widower had married again, and his choice 
was a wealthy lady about fifty years of age. 
When the bride and bridegroom returned home 
from the wedding, the husband, introducing the 
wife to the children, said; “ My dear children, 
kiss thislady, She is thenew mammal promised 
to bring you, “ After taking a steady look at the 
“new mamma,” little Charlie said: “ Pa, you 
have been cheated! She im’t new ad all!” 

Tax story is told that a woman had a very 
fashionable si'k bodice made, which she sent to 
her sister in a little western town. She received 
in reply a letter of thanks, in which the sister said 
that che found the sleeves much larger than her 
thin arms needed, and had cut them over, getting 
evough out to make her five-year-old girl a dress. 
“You must have thought I had awful. fat arms,” 
the sister wrote, 

Tue story-writer had been out very late, and 
when he arrived home cxplaived his tardiness at 
length and with great minuteness, His wife 
listened without comment until the end. ‘ Well,” 
he said, after agloomy pause, “doesn’t that ex- 
planation satisfy you!” “ Perfectly,” she re- 
plied, “It was lovely. Only, John dear, I think 
it is very extravagant of you to squander so much 
originality outside of your business.” ‘ 

Aw Irish car driver was called upon to settle a 
wager which turned upon his ability to answer 
any question that was put to him without 
stopping to think, The circumstances having 
been explained to the man, he said, "Be after 
askin’ me the question, your ’onner.” “' Well, 
now, Pat, tell me what’s ncthing?” © “ Arrah, 
now, shut your eyes and ye'll see nothing 
immediately,” was the instant and brilliant 
answer. 

A CARPENTER, sent to make some repairs on a 
private house, entered the apartment of the lady 
of the house with his apprentice, “ Mary,” the 
lady called to her servant, “see that my jewel 
case ia locked at once!” The carpenter under- 
stood. He removed his watch aud chain from 
his waistcoat with a significant air, and gave therm 
to his apprentice, “John,” he said, “take these 
back to the shop. It seems that the house isn’t 
safe,” 


SticL IN THE HONEYMOON.—Angelina : And you 
won’d forget to buy a tin of cocoatina ? (Edwin 
ties a knot in his pockef- handkerchief). Angelina : 
And you won't forget .to call and see dear 
mamma? (Edwin ties another knot in his pocket 
handkerchief), Angelina; And oh, Edwin, dear, 
you won't, you won't forget to think sometimes 
of your poor little wife, left all alone for the day! 
Sonne ties a third knot in his pocket handker- 
chief). 

Tus Scotch Keeper has but little consideration 
for the feelings of the amateur sporteman, A 
novice from the Seuth was out on @ moor in the 
West Highlands the other day, and having 
unsuccessfully fired twice ata covey of birds that 
rose less that twenty yards ahead, he exclaimed 
excitedly, “It's strange that none of them fell ; 
I’m positive some of them must have struck.” “I 
dinna doot,” returned the Keeper, with a sarcastic 
grin, “that they were struck wi’ astonishment at 
gettin’ aff sae easy.” 

Farues-in-Law: ‘What! Only six months 
married and looking so heavy-hearted? What's 
the matter?” Son-in-law: ‘* Well, to tell the 
truth, married life hasn’t turned out quite as 
exhilarating as it promised, In fact, it's been 
quite a failure.” Father-in-law: “That all comes, 
my dear boy, from your failing to wholly obey my 
injunction.” Son-in-law: “ What was that!” 
Father-in-law; “Have you forgotten so soon? 
Don’t you remember that when you came to ask 
me for my daughter I said to you, in the gravest 
of tones: ‘Take her and be happy !’ You took 
her allright, but have evidently slighted the last 
part of my injunction,” 
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World’s Atlas. 


No Single Book ever befere contained such a Wealth of 
owledge. 


A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


A universal assiatantand treasure-house of information 
on every conceivable subject, from the household to th: 
manufactory, In short, gives information about every - 
thing, is absolutely in msable to every one in all 
walks of life ; the contents being so svparated, indexed, 
and arranged, that they can be turned to at once. It is 
the 


Best Book of Information ever 
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The Articles are written by men whose lives have 
been devoted to the subjects treated, are short and con- 
cise, but contain full fpformation up te date. It is to be 
consulted on every subject that arises in every day life, 
by old and young alike. It contains a complete Mlus- 
trated Atlas of the World, embellished with 
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and a description of country under the sun, besides 
much other matter relative to the Home, the Farm, the 
Faetory, a Dictionary of Statistics— many Useful Tables 
Poctical Selections, Synon Faroous Bridges aud 
Ships, How to Calculate, How to Cook, How to Get 
Rich, How to Cure all Diseases, How to Succeed in 
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Encyclopedias are expensive when purchased com 
plete, and few can afford to pay several pounds for a 
work of that kind, and if an Encyclopedia is taken in 
smali parts, the cost of binding it is as much as the 

wice at which we offer this book complete and strongly 
und, Any household that contains it is furnishet 
with a real Library, containing something to interest, 
inform, and amuse every momber of the family, old and 
oung. 
r By Special Arrangement with the Publishers of the 
“ Encyclopedia of Useful Information and Atlas of the 
World” we sare enabled to offer to our Readers this 
Magnificent 25s, Volume for 8s. Gd., carriage free, and 
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» SOCIETY, 


Tse coronation of the Czar and Czarita is. to 
take at Moscow in May next, and the fétes 
in co ion with the function will extend over 
about ten days, ‘Prince and Princess of 
Wales have been expressly invited to attend the 
coronation, which is to be a ceremony of surpass- 
ing splendour. . 

Princs CHaARtEs, to whom Princéss Maud of 
Wales is now betrothed, is the second son of the 
King and Queen of Denmark, and he will be the 
first of the family to be married. His fall name 
is Christian k Charles George Waldemar 
Axel, and he is a lieutenant in the Danish navy. 


Tue Eopress Frederick, who is now staying at 
Trent, in the Tyrol, will gob come te Kogland 
until the end of January, when she isto be the” 
guest of the Queen at Osborne, and afterwards 
at Windsor Castle, The Empress is to pay a 
visit to the Duke and Duchess of Sparta ‘at’ 
Athens, either when she leaves the Tyrol or early 
in March after her departure from England. 


Provisios has been made for the growth of 
the Russian Imperial baby, aud there are twelve 
dozen of évery article in three sizes, The lawn 
used for many of them is so fine that the largest 
size of some, when folded, can conveniently be 
hidden in-the hand. The bibs are varied in 
design, the prettiest being of embroidered lawn 
over pigué, or trimmed with guipure lace frilled 
on. 

Prince AND Princess Henry oF Prvssta 
are going to spend the winter in Italy and 
Greece, and during their stay af Athens they 
will be the guests of the Duke and Duchess of 
Sparta, and ‘are to pay « visit to Prince and 
Princess Louis of Battenberg ai Malta. Prince 
aud Princess Henry ‘will return to Germany 
aboud the middle of April, when they are to 
meet the Queen at. Coburg, 


Tr ig rumoured at Coburg that Hereditary 
Prince Alfred’s betrothal to the Duchess Elsa of 
Wurtemburg is poned until the spring, when 
Princess ‘*X) ” his sister, is to be wiarried, 
and when maby royal personages will assemble 
for the event, he last royal wedding at 
Coburg, that of the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Hesse, was the occasion of the 
betrothial of the Emperor and Enzpress of Russia, 


_ Tae Queen’s drives; even in cold and wet 

weather, are nearly always taken in an open 
carriage, and she seldom returns to Balmoral 
until after dark. Her Majesty, however, is so 
warmly clothed (having regular suits of flannel 
garments ‘for drives on Cold days), and is so 
thorou tected by & mountain of rugs, 
that she can afford to regard the weather with 
indifference, particularly as it is the special busi- 
ness of one of her Highland servants, who sits 
behind’ the carriage, to hold an’ enormous um- 
brella over her head during the drive, 


Tae Queen will proceed to the Continent about 
the middle of Marchi'foreix weeks. Her Majesty 
had contemplated a visit to the Eastern Riviera, 
which has been for man & favourite dis- 
trict with the Ei rederick ; but it is now 
probable that the Ebesh will go back to Cimiez 
and again occupy the Grand Hotel, where she 
was so comfortable last year. Nothing is yet 
positively settled, but in apy case the Queen will 
return to England through Germany, as she is 
to epend ten days at. Coburg on her way home, 


THE engagement of Prince Charles of Denmark 
and Princess Maud of Wales hasmet with the 
cordial approval of all their relatives, and the 
Prineess of Wales is: particularly gratified, this 
being @ marriage for which she has long been 
anxious, Prince Charles, who is a universal 
favourite, is amiable, unassuming, and intelligent, 
and he has great charmof manuer. He will be 
very rich, for he is to inherit.a coneiderable por- 
ton of his mother’s fortune, which is estimated 
at four millions sterling. The young couple are 
to reside principally in Denmark, and it is probable 
that thé chateau of Sorgenfri, famous for ite fine 


STATISTICS, 
THE a walking pace of a healthy man or 
woman is to be seventy-five steps a minute. 


Microscorists are now able to see and. measure 
a no Jarger than the 300-1,000th of an 
ich, 

THE number of public lamps lighted nightly 
fn England and Wales is somewhere about 
300,000. 

Ir is estimated by gardeners that in the course 
of a season a frog or a toad will devour 57 times 
its weight in insects. 

Tas prime of life in a man of regular habits 
and sound constitution is from”30 to 55 years of 
age; of a woman, from 24 or 25 to about 40 
years of age, 





GEMS. 


Apvi08 Is seldom welcome; those who need it 
most like it least. 

Iv ix not true that love makes all things easy ; 
it makes us choose what is difficult, 

‘THERE are two ways of getting rich : One by 
adding to our pied he 3 Ghe other by dimin- 
ishing our desires, The latter is much the easier 
and readier, ; 

Tut weakest living creature, by concentrating 
his powers on a single object, can accomplish 
something ; the strongest, by dispersing his over 
many, may fail to accomplish anything. 

Tue very consciousness of having faithfully 
and cheerfully striven to do the work given us, 
whether ip be. open aud active or secret and pas- 
sive, brings with it a certain sense of success 
which compensates for failure, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


— 


' 


American Cookras.—Thin, rich cookies are 
made of one cup of butter, one.cup of sugar, and 
three eggs, Beat these all. fo a cream, and add 
enough flour to mix, Roll them very thin, and 
bake in a quick oven, 

PeackH Buirer.—Pare ripe peaches and put 
them in a preserving kettle, with water sufficient 
to boilthem soft: then put through a colander, 
removing the stones. To each quart of stewed 
fruit add one and one-half pounds of sugar, 
and boil very slowly one hour. Stir often, and 
be careful not to ley if burn, Put in stone or 
glass jars and keep in a cool place, 

Grare Catoyor, Take twelve pounds of ripe 
grapes, pick from thé stems, mash, pub in a pre- 
serve kettle with a pint of water, Jeb them come 
toa boil, mash and mix. Take from the fire, 
strain, put back in the kettle with five pounds 
of sugar, and one quart of vinegar. Lot it boil 
until thick, flavour with cloves and cinnamon, 
take from the fire, bottle and seal, 

Cras Aprix Poppine.-—Take one quart of 
craly apples, well cored, place over the fire with 
one pint of gugar, and three cups of cold water ; 
cook until clear and thick. Place in a deep pud- 
ding dish, and pour over.a batter made as follows : 
per of a cup of butter, one cap of sweet 

, two eggs, a i of baking powder, 
and flour to make 2 rig sa Pals oe hour, 
Serve with sweetened whipped cream, 

Srice Cooxms--Take one-half cup of lard, 
one-half cup of butter, one large cup of brown 
sugar,.one cup of water, One teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, one-half teaspoonful of cloves, one-half tes- 
spoonful of nutmeg. Then stir in one quart of 
flour, and one and-a-half teaspoonfu!s of baking 
powder, Rub the lard, butter and sugar to a 
smooth paste, then stir in the flour and powder 
into a firm dough, roll thin, bake ten minues in 





&srdens, will be assigned as a country house, 


hot oven, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Scyriower stalks are now converted into 
paper. 

Tax. Pacifi: is fullya mile deeper than any 
other ocean. 

Tv is the iron in clay that gives the ordinary 
brick its red colour. 

On very dark nights a white light can be seen 
farther than any other colour. 

Ix Switzerland a society has long been formod 
for the preservation of wild flowers. 

Tosks of the mammoth have been found a 
length of nine feet, measured along the curve. 

Te leather apron worn by the modern black - 
smith is mentioned by Plivy as in use in his 
time. 

Tue oldest national fisg in the word is that of 
Denmark, which has been in use since the year 
1219. 

Wen a Dutch maidservant wishes to go to 
dance, and has no swain of her own, she hires a 
cavalier for the occasion. 

Nexruy all of the forms of lower life dislike 
tobaceo. It is reserved for mankind to appre- 
clate this plant, 

Tue income of the industrial population of 
Great Britain has grown in fifty years three 
times faster than the population itself. 

The nerves of warm-blooded animals telegraph 
information to their brains at the rate of about 
150ft. per second, 

ToLirs are so sensitive tio the light that during 
a cloudy day they will o'‘ten close their petale, 
and remain shut op until a return of sunlight. 

A SEAWEED of the South Pacific often grows 
to be 30 in, or 40 in. in dianreter, and 1,500 ft, to 
2,000 fb, in length, I¢ has nm root in the proper 
sense, the nourishment being «bsorbed from the 
water. 

Ix Florida the cucumber is vegarded as an 
excellent bee plant. It is said bees favour it, and 


“that the honey prepared from cucu.rber flowers 


is of first-class quality. Cucumber pollen is aleo 
said to be a favourite with the honey-) se. 

Tur salaries paid to many French ‘ooks by 
nobility for merely superintending the g..+trono- 
mic arrangements of their establishmen.s are 
preposterous 5 five or six hundred pounds a year 
is very common, and frequently a thousond 
pounds is given. 

Wuen a person in the Soudan is bitten by 
dog supposed to be suffering from the rabies, the 
animal is instantly caught, cut open ; the liver is 
taken out and slightly browned by being held to 
the fire, after which the whole of the organ is 
eaten by the patient. 

Tux oldest paper money is the '‘ flying money,” 
or “convenient money,” first issued in China 
2697 so, The early Chinese notes were ix all 
exeentials similar to the modern bank-notes, 
bearivg the name of the bank, the date of the 
issue, the number of the note; the signature of 
the official iseuing it, indications of its value io 
figures, in words, and in pictorial representations 
of coins or heaps of coin equal in amvuunt to its 
full value, and » notice of the pains and penalties 
for counterfeiting. Over and above ail was a 
laconic exhortation to industry and thrift : 
“Produce all you can; spend with economy.” 
The notes were printed in blue ink on paper 
made from the. fibre of the mulberry-iree, 

Tus smoke from the burning of resinous wood 
haa very powerful deodorizing and disinfecting 
properties. Many doctors now prescribe creosote, 
or oil of amoke, made by burning the wood of the 
eucalyptus tree, ae 6 preventive of disease, In 
the forest of resinous trees the air is filled with 
the odours which come from decompositions or 
slow burning. Thua the great Diemal Swamp of 
North Carolina, though filled with stagnant 
water, is remarkably free from diseases that owe 
their origin to miasraa and malaria. In cases of 
sickness it is a help, to guard against infection, to 
burn small pieces of resinous wood, and alloy 
ite smoke to mix with the atmosphere in the 
house, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. J.—The cactuses grow wild only in America. 
W. B. W.—Apply at whatever prison you prefer. 
Larry.—There is no public institution of the sort. 

- Sn ~—To the registrar of the place where you were 


pond ~-Oelery is never pickled, it might be done as you 
<o onions, 


Ie quisittve.—He wae not sufficiently famous to ind 
9 place in public annals, 


T. B.—The prison funds go into the general fund for 
the maintenance of prisons. ¥ 


Inquiner.—It would be quite against our rules to 
recommend any one in particular. 


Vat.—As the work is out of ro your only chanco 
would be at second-hand bookstalls. 


Tory.—Take it to a dealer and ask him to name a 
price ; we do not attempt valuations, 


Ampinious.--You certainly could not do it yourself 
unless Aye had more knowledge of the art. 


HH. C.—On a shilitng fee you can see & copy of 
the wii, if one was oft, at Somerset House, 


InsoneD.—You could do #9, but you would have to 
prove actual monetary loss to obtain damages. 


Hixrnior.—If you have the name of the asylum tho 
sroper person to write to is, of course, the superinten- 
ent. 


Axxrous TO Krow.—There are no assisted paseages 
bein 74 offered at present to cmigueats toany British 
volony. 

Pouir.—A raw potato will remove mud marks from 
black clothes. It ehould be out in half, and rubbed on 
the marks, 


8. T.—Iron anchors were first used by the Greeks. 
It > in Ohina that crooked wooden anchors are stil) 
‘ e use of. 


Ovniovs.—The is that mo’ 
influence they exercise on their children, 
destinies of mankind. 


Anwwna.—Rinse in cold water, wash tn hot soapsuds, 
acald, and when cool, fill with water into which you 
have ‘put & pinch of soda, 


INDIGNATION.—The man appears to have been within 
his legal rights; you brought all the trouble on your- 
velf by withholding the rent. 


Rrovuusk Reaper.—A shopkeeper is absolute master 
of the whole contents of his shop, and noed not sell to 
anyone except at bis pleasure. 

Betsy.—It is recommended to se water with « small 
portion of washing soda dissolved in it, and some sand. 
Soap is said to discolour marble. 


v. BR. C.—The only cure for rats is cement. If the 
floor were taken up and the holee covered with cement 
there would be an end to the trouble. 


Hriquerre.—it is neither proper — Pag my- te use 
the appellation in question. It o na ar, Ay be 
sure, outaide of good society, and 


Ont wso Wants ro Kyow.—An op Sai ee faze 
of a work is a specially fine edition, 
special paper and bound io some particularly sported 
way. 


Karum.—The mottoes, ‘Dieu et mon droit,” and 
‘*Honi soit qui mal y pense,” are French ; the first 
signifies ''God and my right ;" the second, *‘ Evil be to 
him that evil thinks.” 


Piacvan.—Solt soap and cayenne pepper macdio inte a 
paste and applied to cracks, crevices, and interstices of 

woodwork, walls, floors, furniture, have in some 
tnstances heen found beneficial. 


IononaRt.—It certainly will not do for you to think 
of marrying again under the circumstances. Yours is 
@ very fog ber & divorce or judicial separation is 
the only thing og that would set you free. 

Very Anxrovs.—You might write to the immigration 
officer at the port you mention, giving your relative's 
neme apd saying when he weut out and by what ship; 

s will cause inqufry to be made about him. 


%. K.—Qantharides, or Spanish files, is insoluble in 
water. Cold water dissolves it slightly, hot alcohol 
freely. Unless prescribed by » physician let it alone. 
Any druggist will enlighten you further upon the 
subject 

Frane.—The quotation, ‘‘ Heaven tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb” is of uncertain origin; it ts found 


by the 
vet the 


n many languages, and would almost seem to have 
had as many o: ; no one can point to the original 
eource 

Hewntetrs.—If thoy are fron pots, boll some cabbage 


leaves and potato skins in thera for a good while, then 
wash with plenty of soap and water, then thoroughly 
rinse in hot water and ory tinned pans only require to 
be thoroughly washed soap and water, and then 
rinsed and dried. 


PuzZLED. —We do not ‘'miss a leap year in every 

hundred,” every fourth century, counting from 2,000, is 
a leap year ; the arrangement is necessary to keep our 
time re koning right with the actual period taken by 
the earth to go round the sun; the thing was fivally 
regulated by Act of Pardament. 


ee 


IMPORTANT TO NEWSAGENTS. 





The Trade are reminded that the LONDON READER is now supplied 
on SALE or RETURN. Such returns to be made WITHIN THREE WEEKS 
OF DATE OF PUBLICATION.. This does not apply to the Christmas Number. 








CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF THE “LONDON READER.” 
(PRICE TWOPENCE4) 





em Next sees, NOVEMBER 26th, wu No. 1701, wit Be PusLisHED ovr extra CHRISTMAS 
MBER, CONTAINING THE CHARMING COMPLETE STORY, FULL OF INTEREST, ENTITLED 


Saw Three Ships Come 
Suling Jn. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY ALSO COMMENCES IN THIS NUMBER. 


With Attractive Poetry, Seasonable 


Paragra: 
Gatherings, in addition to the Ordinary 


phs, and a Fund of Witty and Humorous 


Attractions. 
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HEAD.—Possibly the best thing you can do with 
tint wash it — with a fitule borax in the 
water ; some people find 
oll into the roots, scented, of course, they start 
growth ir; you might try that. 


THE TENDER HEARTY. 


Sue gazed upon the burnished brac: 
Of plump ruffed grouse hs showed with pride ; 
Angelic grief was in her face : 
“ How could you do it, dear?" ahe sighed. 
“ The poor, pathetic, moveless win 
The songs all hushed—oh, cruel - te bys 
“ The pertridge never sings.” 
Said she; “ The sin is quite the samo, 


“ You hee ge tnt ner = aot and through, 
A boy we. 
et ratte and blue, 


Some string of birds 
Or butterfly upon on 
mes a worm in anguish dies, 
ar? trout to tease—"” 
“ My own, for trout with fies—” 
Don't ’ Fade from the question, a. ~ 


ae uoted Burns’ “ Wounded Hare 
certain burning lines of Blake's 8, 
And Ruskin on the fowls of air, 
And Oolerid, ge on the Lee > es 
At Emerson's 
Began to feel his will Seeesiined's 
At Fp: yf " Donald” utterly 
His soul surrendered and su amnbed. 


” ba pane of all gentie a 
He thought, “ teeth te biesoed sun!” 


He saw her lashes hung with peariz, 
And swore to give away hie gun. 

She smiled to find her point was gained, 
And went with happy Li words 


3 — 
. Tt trim “ek pe “amalng Mrd 


Irawe.—The suitor referred to should be made to 
understand that his trifling must come to an end, 
sooner or later, and the sooner the better. It is oon- 
temptibie on the part of apy man to be in the way of 
other 


J. 8. 0.—Take half a of bruised 
two ounces orange peel, an cunce of lig uorice 
two ounces of ras, and one gallon of water. 
all down to halfa gallon, and add one pound of sugar to 
every pint of lquor. 

Oxz wHo Woop Lixz ro Kyow.~If time permits, 
and your mistress requests you to doa little need needle- 
work, we do not see how yon can object. There is no 
rule, so far as wo know; it is more a matter'of arrango- 
— than anything else. Many thanks for your good 


He manager of a theatre will form an 
engagement with an untried er, unless he have 
extraordinary confidence in his Ley) aud then even 
it would merely be an ¢ dependent on the 
snocess ho might achieve, lial ot be dissolved in case 
of failure. 

A W.—It muat be taken to pieces end boiled for a 
considerable time, then dried, picked out, and when 
perfectly dry aired, make up a. Constant 





airing and beating up will settling in it. 
A good oprinkling now and iden at pees poowy bw ro camphor 
and pepper keeps them again. 








a introduction of physical exercises in 


blic schools has done much to improve the general 
heal and develop the frames of the pupils, and so long 
as the exarcises are not carried to an excess 


clean 
colo pow 
N. oor = 2 a S2 sae 
altogether it is som: wi acquirement 
re a take de in it. Byet) Efe intention to 
pees by = g superficial in mg a 
ments; but others,like are er- 
value accom: ents of any kind, Forgetting that 
without them lifs would be-very prosaic. 
Anwicz.—Place in a —_ kettle four of 
sugar, one a. 





Reape, Post-free. Throe-halfpencs 
Wookly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Hightpence. 
Aw. ‘cuxerrs, Parts and Vorvuxs are in print, 
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in which the people round him claimed kinship with her, but he did know, 

and despised them for it, that most o! them had come up to him and tried 

to ascertain the nature of his business, Was Lady Linton going to make ¢ 
another will at the cleventh hour, or why did she need a lawyer's presence 

when she was dying ? 


Christmas Time. 


—:0:-— 


een preteen pane patente tt ae ee 


Oxce again old Christmas comes, Hail festive season ! joyfully Dermot had repulsed them civilly but decidedly, and now they all sat a 
To crown the closing year We welcome thee once more : little aloof, eyeing him askance and glancing continually at the door by which 
With holidays and happy homes, Still shall thy coming yreeted be, they expected news to come from the sick room. It opened at last, and a 


And gifts, and goodly cheer. As ’twas in days of yore. pleasant-faced woman, in the garb of a hospital nurse, entered, She went 


; straight to Mr. Rutherford. 
Old Christmas, with his iey breath, | For nearly nineteen centuries, “ Lady Linton is awake and would like to see you now.” 


And out-door garb of snow, Tn regal annual state, The whole army of relatives rose from their seats as thouch the invitation 
Within puts on the holly wreath, Thou hast brought hallowed memories had included i t cir sea Nong 


And bids the yule log glow, To humble and to great. *« Lady Linton can see no one but this gentleman,” said the nurse pointedly; 
** but sho is a little easier now, and Dr. Warner thinks she will live through 




























Pat 
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We hail his presenee, for he brings Dear mer’ ries of that olden time ‘ , " 
Our absent loved ones near ; When, with their offerings sweet, the night, Perhaps you would like to go home ?”’ soggested the nurse as a 
And every joy bell that he rings | The wise men of an eastern clime parting shot before she and Dermot left the room. ; 
Is music to the ear. | Kneeled at Emmanuel’s fect. She led the way up a broad staircase io a door before which velvet curtains 
were drawn. She pushed these aside and entered, followed by Dermot. He ‘$a 
Music that tells of “ peace on earth,” Wise, for they followed from afar had seen Lady Linton several times on her visits to the office, and was sur- ‘Ta 
Peace, and * good will to men,” | To Bethlehem’s manger bed, prised to find her outwardly little changed. She was not even in hed, but { 
Wrought out by Him whose wondrous | The guiding of that Heaven-sent star, lying on a sofa drawn close to the fire, a lace cap on her pretty white hair 
birth Which to the Saviour led. and a silken coverlid over her. He thought at first the doctors must surely f 
We celebrate again. be mistaken, Then he noticed the panting breath, and realised it was trae. } 
: And myrrh, and frankincense, and Lady Linton was really dying 
And gig mote Samees Men ee ** You must not talk much,” said the doctor kindly, ‘‘Try and make this 
Whose Son, in mercy given, | Before the Child outpoured, interview as short as possible ” ' 
For us was born, for us to die, In whom faith taught them to behold The old lady smiled. f fs 
That we ant Hine fx heavens, ' The everlasting Lord. ‘* When one is as near death as I am, Doctor, what one does matters very i y ; 
"And may we ne’er forget to raise, little. You might go down and reassure my dear relations, Nurse will keep 
From hearts of grateful love, guard over my door.” : i j 
The sweeter frankincense of praise, Left alone with Dermot she asked anxiously, ‘‘ You have brought them ?” 
Up to His throne above ! ~** Yes.” He took six folded papers, sealed and securely fastened, from his BY 
bag. They were one and all Lady Linton's will. She had made a new wil! is 
pretty often in the last ten ycars, and from some caprice would never suffer i 





any of the old ones to be destroyed, but insisted on their remaining in the 
lawyer’s keeping. E 
« Six,” she said, with interest ; ‘you are sure they are all there ?” a 


4 Saty Chree Ships conve Sailing au. 9 — s fanar the one I made two years ago. ... T think it will do, i 


but I had better hear it,” at 





It was the shortest of them all, having been made during a sudden illness a 
= which threatened to prove fatal. By it Lady Linton provided amply for ber ge 
servants, and left a handsome legacy to Dr. Warner and Mr, Finch, finally il 
CHAPTER I. devising Sotham Court and the whole of her possessions to them, to hold in eae 
trast for the eldest child of her step-daughter, Dorothy Linton, whether son ay 
Tr was Christmas Eve, and the drawing-room at Sotbam Court was the | or daughter, the said child to enjoy the property for life, with entail to their i 
scene of a strange gathering. Some twelve or fifteen people eat there ina | eldest son. And shou'd it be proved the said Dorothy Linton died childless, ‘- 


state/of anxious expectation. They were not Christmas guests, for no | the whole fortune was to be realized and distributed between certain charities 
thought of the festive season had brought them there. In a certain sense | fally named. 


the chief gaest of them could not be called a guest at all, for only one had Tady Linton listened while Dermot real the conteats of the will in a clear, ; 
come at the invitation of the owner of the Court, and his errand was purely | distinct voice. 
a business one, The others bad arrived on hearing that Lady Linton was ** That will do,” sbe said, slowly. ‘‘ At least, it is justice. . .. Now burn igh 
dangerously ill, because—Heaven forgive their covetousness !|—she was a rich | tho others—burn them before my eyes.” ig 
woman, and bad very many things she could not take with her on her last He obeyed her, wondering, in spite of himself, how it came about that is 
long journey, and all her relations cherished a faint hope of being her heir. among all her kindred there seemed no one near her heart. i 
The ove man at the Court by Lady Linton’s request was a clerk from her Lady Linton looked at him shrewdly. KS 
lawyer's office, Mesrrs. Finch & Heron had not cared to devote their own “*You think I must be a very disagreeable old woman to have no friends, ae 
Christmas Eve to obeying a death-bed summons, even thongh it came from | That crew downstairs are not friends, but harpies,” ‘ ; 
an old and valued client. Dermot Ratherford was a fully qualified solicitor, ‘*T was thinking, ’ be confessed, ‘‘ it must be wretched to be ill alone.’ i, 
and quite capable of making Lady Linton’s last will, so he was told off to **J'o die alone,” she corrected. ‘* Well, Mr. Rutherford, you have your 2 
the errand—and hated it. life before you. Take an old woman's warning. I chose money and trampled i, 
Deraot was only twenty-six, but had already seen much of the seamy side | love under my feet. For fifty years I have had all that money could give Ri 
of human nature, Yet to sit in the beautiful room which its owner had made | me, but I have never known what love was. Money can’t buy love. It if 
lovely with every ornament taste could suggest and wealth purchase--to |‘ can’t even bay one disinterested friend. . . . I threw away the substance ep 
know that all the people—her own flesh and blood, mind—gathered there | for the shadow ; mind you don’t do the same!” t ; 
literally grudged her her last hours on earth, because they were in a harry to Dermot felt bewildered. That he'should be sitting alone with a dying woman : 


hasten homeand yet would not leave the Court while her life lingered—all | who warned him against caring for money was passing strange, seeing that it 
this filled Dermot with a sense of repulsion and bitterness such as he had | for the first time in his life he was soon to be thrown into the society of an is 
never felt before, heiress. ‘Se 


Lady Linton was a childless widow. He was not aware of the exact degree **T mustn’t keep you,” said Lady Linton, grimly. ‘‘It’s Christmas Eve, 
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You'll be wanting to go to a dance or a theatre instead of sitting with a 
dying woman.” 

“TI am going straight home when I leave here,” said Dermot, “and no 
festivity awaits me, We are not a cheerful family, Lady Linton.” 

** Are you married ?” 

“T am not even engaged. Matrimony is a luxury which costs money.” 

** You've a handsome face,” said the old lady, which made Dermot blush, 
*fand you don’t look likely to be a bachelor, You'll marry right enough, 
and remember love wears better than gold. I should like to give your wife a 
present.” 

It was in vain Dermot protested hé had not a wife—might, indeed, never 
have one. Lady Linton rang a small hand-bell, which brought Norse Mary 
instantly to her side. 

‘**T want to give this young geutleman a Christmas present,” said Lady 
Linton. “‘ Bring me my jewel case.” 

Dermot followed the nurse, and managed to repeat his protest in a low 
tone. 

‘‘Why should she not have the pleasure?” asked Nurse Mary, in a 
whisper. ‘She is perfectly in her right mind, and there are so few people 
she cares to please. Don’t cross the wisbes of the dying.” 

The jewel case was brought, and Lady Linton’s dying fingers selected a 
diamond ring—a half hoop, with flashing gems of the first water. 

‘* You wil! give it your bride from me,” she said, ‘‘or,” in a gentler tone, 
‘* maybe, if you are going to begin life hambly and she does not care for 
jewels, it would furnish your house.” 

She slipped it on to bis little finger. It was impossible to refuse a gift 
thus offered, and Dermot, indeed, had no notion of the ring’s value, 
Diamonds were not familiar objects to him, and he conld not guess that, 
instead of the ten or twenty pounds he would have suggested as its price, 
Lady Linton’s gift had cost many hundreds. : 

** Good-bye,” said Lady Linton. ‘I hope you will have a happy Christmas. 
Mine wil! be the first happy one I have known for fifty years. Take care of 
my will. I shouldn’t sleep in my grave if it were lost." 

Sotham Court was some twenty miles from London, and near a railway 
station ; so Dermot reached Baston in about an hour, and driving at once ina 
cab to the Temple, deposited Lady Linton’s will in the iron safe. It would prob- 
ably have been quite secure in his own keeping, but with the recollection of 
the dying woman's eagerness he would not neglect any precaution, Allie 
clerks had long since left, for it was past sera, sapeDermet, beginving t 
to realize that he was hungry, turned into arant in the \trand and 
ordered a meal—nothing @hinty or expensive, merely a cup o”. tea cod a 
plate of cold meat, for, as Mr, Rutherford hud hinted to Lady iinton, he 
was very far from rich ; how far, in fact, very few peovle knew who 
saw him only at the office. 

Dermot was the eldest of a large family, and owed his articles to Mr. 
Finch’s generosity, the lawyer being his god-father, Althongh he had passed 
his “final,” he was still a clerk, and likely to remain one, for he bad no 
money to buy a partnership, avd no influential friends likely to introduce 
clients if he made a bold stroke and set up for himself. 

He received a hundred and thirty pounds a year, of which he contributed 
one half to the parental purse in consideration of partial board and very in- 
different lodgings. With the rest be provided his clothes, season ticket, and 
week-day dinners, the very small margin these left being invariably borrowed 
of him for home debts. 

The word ‘* borrowed” was the one chosen by Mr, Rutherford, senior ; 
but as that gentleman had never repaid a loan in his life, he was hardly 
likely to begin when the lender was his own son. And so Dermot had not 
the faintest hope of seeing any of his advances again. 

He was thinking of this and other domestic problems as he discussed his 
tea, and felt as unfestive and as little in harmony with the joyousness of the 
season as had done the watchers in Lady Linton’s drawing-room. 

Long ago Dermot had had to make a fierce stand on two points : he would 
never *‘ lend his name” to his father ; and the personal expenses necessary to 
his position in the Temple must be provided before his purse was at the dis- 
posal of bis family, 

To ensure this be always paid for his season ticket in January, and 
ordered a complete outfit in June. 

His father never reproached him for this precaution, confessing it would 
be a dire calamity if he lost his post at Messrs. Finch and Heron’s But all 
the same, Dermot knew his glossy hat and well-fitting frock coat made a pain- 
fal contrast to the equipment of the rest of the family. 

Mr. Rutherford, senior, was always addressed as ‘‘Captain.” He really 
had been in the army once upon a time, and had enjoyed that rank: but as 
he bad sold out years before, he had not the slightest claim to the title. 
However, it pleased him and cost nothing, while it had the advantage of 
distingvishing him from his son as Dermot grew up. 

The Rutherfords lived at Norwood—-not Upper Norwood, where rents are 
high-—but a rewoter district, where some years ago speculative builders built 
so far ahead of the requirements of the population that houses have been 
cheap there ever since. 

It really had some prefix before it, but it was not ‘‘ West” Norwood or 
“South.” It was about three miles from the Crystal Palace, which did not 
prevent Mrs. Rutherford, when she tried for lodgers, advertising ber’ apart- 
inents as “‘ close to the Palace.” 

This lady was not Dermot’s mother, though he loved her dearly. Captain 
Rutherford had married again, after such a brief experience of widowerhood 
that there was no perceptible gap between any of his children, and 
strangers found it difficult to guess where the first family ended and the second 
began. 


Mrs. Ratherford was a woman in a thousand. She tanght the children, 


cooked the dinner, made and mended the family clothes with equal skill. 





But, alas! there was a limit to her powers, She could not make money. 
Given an income, however limited, and no wo in Kngland would have 
made it go further. But, poor soul, this was the extent of her accomplish- 
mente. To earn any sum, however small, was beyond her. 

As h> drank his tea, Dermot reflected that probably the mater (her name 
wy the rege nt was — then buying to-morrow’s dinner cheap at one 

terers' in the Borough. " 

Me Rtretied believed in taking a third-class ticket to *' the Elephant,” 
and bargaining on Saturday nights. She often retagned with really splendid 
fare ; buat the habit chafed on Dermot’s pride. would ratber have dined 
off boiled mutton, bought in the ordinary way, he had always lived 
in this harem scarem way, it was not congenial to him. ta 
ing daily for orders, a neat cookPand housemaid, with all the ity of 
a suburban life, as approved by Mrs. G ‘bave been his ideal. 

And now a wonderful thing was going to the family at Stoneleigh 
Lege was a ten-roomed house at thirty pounds ayear, but it made up 
or its cheapness by the grande ts name) Aw They were actually going to 
have an heiress entrusted to their for six months, ot was pain- 
fally conscious they were the last people in the world suitable for the task, 
but it bad come about without any seeking of their own. 

A certain Geoffrey Doyle had, years before, been a boon companion and 
friend of Captain Rutherford, bat growing tired of poverty, he emigrated, 
married a colonial heiress, and made a fortane, 

Now and again at rare intervals he had written to his»quondam comrade, 
and finally the news of his death had reached the Captain, with the 
request that his only child might find a home with his chum’s family for six 
months, or until she felt sufficiently at home in England to decide on her 
plans. A firn. of lawyers who had tho management of Mr, Doyle’s affairs 
would pay whatever sam Mrs, Rutherford thought right for Vana’s expenses, 
and before the letter reached Norwood she would be.on her way. 

It was of this Dermot was thinking as he loitered over his tea. Person- 
ally, he had been dead against Miss Doyle’s joining their family circle. He 
felt that the kind of life they perforce led through his father’s embarrassments 
was not at all desirable for an heiress, He had also a nameless fear that 
Captain Rutherford, whose pride did not seem to increase with his misfor- 
tuues, might accept, or even solicit, material aid from the rich young woman 
suddenly brought into bis house. 

’ From Stoneleigh Dermot's thoughts fled to Lady Linton and her strange 
gift. He supposed the ring was really lawfally his. From some nameless fear 
he slipped it off his finger and it carefully away in his pocket-book. 

What would be the fate of that trinket? Would it ever fulfil the giver's 
intention, and rest on the finger of his wife? Hardly. In the first place, he 
had no thonght of taking a wife; in the next, whenever he married his 


partner would be a very humble person, mistress, at most, of an eight-roomed 


house, and quite unequal to the honour of wearing diamonds. 

At last Dermot rose leisurely and walked towards Ludgate Hill station. He 
was by nature a home-loving man, but though he was very fond of his family, 
Stoneleigh was so antagonistic to his tastes that he was always willing to defer 
the time for his return there. He had never heard anytbing of his own mother's 
femily ; he was but six years old when she died. But from the positive pain 
he felt at the straits and contrivance practised at Stoneleigh, he always had a 
conviction his mother bad come of very different stock, and he must have 
inherited her love of English decorum and quiet, substantial comfort, along 
with his father’s handsome face and Irish grace of manuer. 

“*T do think,” was his reflection, as he seated himself in a second-class 
railway carriage, ‘‘ if anyone settled a small regular income on the governor, 
he wouldn’t thank them. He'd lose the greatest excitement of his life if he 
hadn’t to wonder sometimes where his next sovereign was coming from.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Srore.etan stood in an unfrequented road about ten minutes’ walk from 
West Heath station, Everyone who lived in the neighbourhood called their 
abode “ Norwood,” so we will follow their example, first promising, however, 
that the substantial roads of Upper Norwood and the pleasant detached 
honses of Gipsy Hill would not have admitted the right of tbe poorer locality 
near West Heath station to claim connection with them. 

To return. Stoneleigh stood in an untinished road—probably the thorough- 
fare never would be completed. A building society owned most of the 
ground, and for some reagon it had not flourished lately, Stoneleigh itself 
was the property of a cook who had invested her savings in it on the strength 
of a pampblet entitled “‘ Buy your own house and pay no rent.” Probably the 
cook had bitterly regretted her bargain, for asthe house had been empty for 
three years before the advent of the Rutherfords, she must bave found it a 
dead loss. How did she get her rent? Dermot saw to that, subtracting the 
amount from his own payments, and go perhaps she was not so disposed to 
blame the Captain as were his butcher, and baker, and candlestick mak@r. 

Stoneleigh was a cut above the usual suburban villa in that it was double- 
fronted and built entirely on two floors, It looked out on to a piece ef waste 
ground, and was miserably deficient in the matter of paint, the palings and 
the front door rivaling each other in their need for this desirable but expen- 
sive article. 

Within, papering and whitewashing were eminently required, but the cook, 
being tired of her investment, would not ; and the Captain, by reason of bis 
poverty, could not, provide either, so the house went without. The furniture 
was chiefly noticeable as being ‘‘ odd,”—it had, indeed, most of it been 
picked up at sales. Nothing matched ; nothing, even by # strong sense of 
imagination, could be snpposed to match ; there was nothing that could have 
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been done without, and, indeed, Stoneleigh lacked many things an ordinary 


housewife would bave thought indispensable. 

While Dermot still lingered over tea his stepmother and Kathleen, the 

eldest girl, held a harried confab in the drawing-room—they kept up names 
at Stoneleigh, most of their meals were taken in this front parlour, but it 
was still called the drawing-room, just as a little slip opposite the front door, 
where no one bad ever eaten so much as a biscuit, was known as the breakfast- 
room. 
Kathleen was just twenty. Like Dermot, she possessed the beauty of her 
Irish ancestors, and, unlike him, she had inherited something of their tem- 
perament. Dermot was grave and almost too staid for so young a man, but 
Kathleen could laugh at a joke, even if her pocket and the larder were alike 
empty, and the unwelcome demon of hunger possessed the whole family. 


“T never thought it would come to this,” said poor Mrs. Rutherford, 
wringing ber hands, ‘‘ What will Dermot say? Really, Katy, I quite dread 
the sound of his knock.” 


“We've feared something would happen for so long,” retorted Katy, 
‘that my only wonder is it did not come before. As to Dermot, he’ll be 
awfully put out ; bat there, when ho insisted on paying the rent himself he 
might just as well have thought of the taxes. The Queen is a most impor- 
tant person, and mustn’t, on any account, be kept waiting.” 

For the fresh trouble at Stoneleigh was nothing more nor Jess than a man 
in possession, ‘‘ put in” forthe Queen's taxes. How many stages the matter 
had been through before the authorities took this final step is unknown. No 
doubt Captain Rutherford had tried their patience sorely. Still, the family 
had had hairbreadth escapes so often, the real wonder was——as Kathleen 
said—nothing had happened before. 

The debt (for how long arrears did not appear) was for six pounds odd. 
As the whole resources of the establishment would not have made one golden 
sovereign, let alone half-a-dozen, there was nothing for it but to allow the 
elderly, civil-spoken, if rather untidy, man to descend to the kitchen, 
whence he assured Mrs. Rutherford he “ knew a lady when he saw one, 
and if provided with his vittles and his pipe would trouble no one, and 
— oy a hand with the Christmas dinner if she liked to make him 
useful.” 

“The Christmas dinner, indeed !’ said Mrz. Rutherford, sadly. ‘‘There 
won't be any now!” 

But Katy had too much feeling for the children’s expectations and her 
stepmother’s own housewifely pride to agree to this, so (on the principle that 
Kathleen always bore the heaviest share of any burden) presently Mrs. 
Rutherford and the big market basket set out, leaving her step-daughter to 
pars matters to her father and—much harder task—~Dermot when they 
returned, 

If Dermot sometimes felt downhearted his sister had her full share of 
trouble, Try as she would to be impartial, Kathleen always felt torn in 
pieces between her brother and the others, On the one hand, Dermot worked 
bard, and was certainly entitled, for sixty-five pounds a year, to a great deal 
more comfort than he obtained. On the other, the happy-go-lucky family really 
winced when the young lawyer delivered one of his cold sarcastic criticisms 
of their goings-on. 

Mrs. Rutherford would cry for days after Dermot had been roused to expos- 
tulate, and yet, seen in the light of those cold, clear blue eyes, no doubt the 
family did stand seriously in need of improvement. 

‘*Dermot would be much happier in lodgings,” Kathleen thought, for 
perhaps the twentieth time. ‘‘ The shifts the others laugh at are just misery 
to him. Yet without Dermot to make us carefal we should be ruined 
straight off. It will be dreadful to tell him about that man, but it mast be 
done. Well, I am thankful of one thing: that we are not expecting Miss 
Doyle till next week. We could not hide the truth, and what would she 
think of us?” 

Meanwhile the stalwart tones of the man in possession could be heard 
below as he conversed amicably with Bridget, the maid of all work ; and 
Katy wished devoutly some of her family would return. With seven 
brothers and sisters solitude was rave, but the three little boys belonged to a 
charch choir, and were even now singing carols under the superintendence of 
a devoted curate. Nora (the eldest of the second family) had gone skating 
with her father, and the two next girls were mercifully away on a visit to a 
school-fellow, having, in spite of their shabby clothes, invited them for 
Christmas. 

No time had ever passed quite so slowly. Kathleen poked the fire into a 
brighter blaze, and looked anxiously at the clock. Half-past seven, and 
Dermot should have been home long ago! Nora and her father as likely as 
not had lingered to look in the gay shop windows on their return, but 
Dermot’s delay was unaccountable. Katy wished he would come, though 
she dreaded the task of telling him of the man in possession. Profoundly 
ignorant of law, she did not know—even if,her brother had such a sum in his 
pocket—-whether the man was bound to depart the moment he received his 
money, She could not tell in the least if they would have to keep him antil 
when, after Christmas, the business world resumed its work. 

It was a fine frosty night, the moon was up, and the cloudless sky spangled 
by myriads of stars. The gronnd was bard and dry, so that every footstep 
souoded clearly on her ear. Not that there were many. Few people came up 
Eastcote Road, for only four of the houses were finished, and the tenants 
of these had not many visitors. Suddenly the sound of wheels fell on Kath- 
leen’s ear. She looked hurriedly out and saw a cab approaching. Her heart 
beat fast with fear. Had some accident happened to Dermot? Was he being 
brought home to her injured—perhaps dyin, ¢ 

Tmpelled by a nameless fear Kathleen went into the hall and opened the 
frout door. Yes, the cab was actually stopping. Another moment and the 

lriver alighted and came towards her. ; 

“Ts this Captain Rutherford’s, miss?” he asked, civilly. 





“Yes. What is the matter?” cried Kathleen. ‘‘ Has there been any 
accident ?"’ 

But the man did not seem to hear her. Returning to thecab he flung open 
the door and handed out a small, graceful figure, who, with some direction to 
him which the wind bore away from Kathleen, came slowly up the steps. 

**T am Vana Doyle,” she said, simply. ‘‘Ob, how dreadfully cold it is, 
England must be a terrible place.” 

Poor Kathleen! Evidently the heiress had arrived a week before she was 
expected. This seemed the hardest stroke of fate. But hospitality compelled 
her to push aside her own worries and welcome the stranger, 

**Miss Doyle! I am so sorry no one came to meet you, bul we ‘id 
not expect you till next week. Please come into the house ont of the cold.” 

But Vana lingered to pay the cabman, which was perbaps as well, seeing 
Katy’s porse was empty. Then Bridget appeared to help them with the 
luggage, and Katy, fearing the man in possession was looming in the distance 
ready to offer his assistance, drew Miss Doyle into the drawing-room. 

“* Please sit down,” bringing forward a shabby arm chair ; ‘‘ you must be 
frozen,” 

Vana Doyle unfastened her fur-lined cloak and slipped off her small velvet 
hat. Then she stood before Kathleen revealed as a gir! of peerless beaaty, 
who somehow looked older than the ‘‘child” of whom Mr, Doyle had 
written so tenderly, and actually, though her father had not been dead more 
than two months, she was dreased in colours } 

‘* He never could bear to see me in black,” she said, perhaps noticing 
Kathleen’s glance at her ruby cloth costume, ‘‘and mourving is such a 
mockery. No change of dress could make me miss him more.” 

‘*It must be very sad for you,” said Katy, gently. ‘‘You have no 
relations at all, I think ?” 

**No, I had a companion who was very good to me. Papa wanted her to 
come to England with me, but she died the day before the vessel sailed.” 

‘* How very sad,” 

‘* Wasn’t it?” asked Vana. ‘She was so pretty and devoted to me. 
When she left me I felt what it meant to be alone in the world.” 

** We will try and make you happy here,” said Kathicen, kindly. ‘‘ Papa 
is not rich, and we lead a very quiet life, but I hope you will try to feel at 
home with us.” 

‘*Tam sure shall,” said Vana, sweetly. ‘‘Are you the only one? I 
thonght Captain Rutherford had a large family ?” 

‘* He bas four sons and four daughters, but every one is out to-night except 
me. I expect Dermot, my eldest brother, hoine every minute.” 

**Ts he older than you {” 

** Yes, six years. Now, Miss Doyle, if you will rest yourself I will go and 
speak to Bridget about your room and supper. I am suro you must be tired 
and hungry.” 

Fortunately Bridget was not one of the fugitive servants who never stay 
anywhere, but a valued family retainer who bad lived with the Rutherfords 
since Nora’s birth. She would “ put up” with the stranger’s sudden 
arrival just as she had already ‘‘ put up” with the man in possession. She had 
heard all about Miss Doyle’s advent, and knew just where Mrs. Rutherford 
meant her to sleep. So when Katy got upstairs she found Biddy struggling 
with a fire which threatened to amoke, and with a goodly array of sheets 
and blankets trying to air in front of it. 

**She’s a fine set-up young lady, Miss Katy,” said the faithful woman ; 
“but I wish she’d thought to send us a bit of a telegram, These sheets 
are cruelly damp.” 

**She won’t be going to bed yet,” said Kathleen, sagely. 
have supper first. Bridget, is there anything ?” 

‘«There’s bread and cheese in plenty, Miss Kathleen, but nothing else 
unless it’s the sansages your ma bought for the turkey she hoped to get. I 
might frizzle them up in no time. Bread and cheese seems cold fare for a 
lady from Australia.” 

Mrs. Rutherford would mourn her sausages, but there really seemed no 
help for it, and hastily agreeing to Bridyet’s suggestion, Katy went back to 
the drawing-room, for she dreaded to leave her guest longer alone lest by 
any strange chance Miss Doyle should become aware of the unwelcome 
presence in the kitchen. 

Vana sat just as zhe had left her in the big shabby old chair by the fire. 
She had taken off her hat, and the other girl looking at her unperceived, 
realized that her face was not so child-like as she had thought at first. The 
blue-black hair, the Jarge flashing black eyes, the almost soathern warmth of 
colouring were not in the least what Katy had expected from the uplovely 
photograph of a very plain child taken in Melbourne some ten years before, 
and sent to Captain Rutherford by his old friend, who little thought his 
precious gift would be consigned to a drawer of rubbish, and only unearthed 
hurriedly when the original of the photograph was expected at Stoneleigh, 
and the Rutberfords wondered what she would be like. No, they would 
never have expected such a beautiful creature from that old faded photo- 
graph, and yet, lovely as she was—the stranger—there was something in her 
face which jarred on Kathleen, just as Vana’s lack of mourning array had 
jarred on her instincts. 

“She looks much older than I do,” thought Kathleen; “ bat I believe 
colonials grow up early, and having no mother perhaps she was brovght out 
young.” 

Vana opened her eyes lazily and looked round. 

**T am glad you have come back,” she sald, a little impatiently. 
frightened ; it is all so quiet, and I am not used to being alone.” 

** You won't call this house quiet when you have seen the children,” said 
Kathleen, good-temperedly. ‘‘ Bridget is going to bring us our supper at 
once. We will have it together—you and I—without waiting for the others.” 

** That will be very nice,” said Vana, sweetly. She had a pretty caressing 
manner when she was pleased, not unlike a pet kitten’s ; “and you will be 


**She must 
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friends with me, won’t you? I am so lonely, and 
sister.” 

Tt was not in Kathleen's nature to gush over a new acquaintance. She 
wanted to be kind and friendly, but Miss Doyle’s sudden arrival had 
perplexed her sorely, and she had so thuch on her mind she could not give 
herself up entirely to ‘‘ making friends,” 

Her father, her mother, and Dermot would all come home separately. 
She had to watch for three distinct arrivals, and give two sets of warnings and 
explanations about that horrid man downstairs. While her mind was racked 
with anxiety as to whether Dermot could pay the six pounds odd needed to 
rid them of their unwelcome guest, it was difficult to listen attentively to 
the small talk of the other guest and not to seem flurried and preoccupied. 

Tea did Bridget ercdit—six brown sausages reposing on a bank of 
mashed potatoes, a little brown pot full of fragrant tea, andi new brown 
loaf. It might seem a poor repast to the heiress, but Kathleen was painfully 
conscious of the first destiny of the sausages, and marvelled—supposing Mre 
Rutherford met with a cheap turkey—whether their absence would not rob 
the Christmas dinner of its most desired adjunct. 

Vana ate three sausages and drank two cups of tea; then Kathleen's listen- 
ing ears caught a familiar footstep and she started up. 

‘‘Phat is my brother, Will you excuse me while I open the door? I 
think Bridget must be upstairs,” 

Dermot, a little tired and dispirited with a long day's work, a little grave 
as he thought of the death-bed he had visited, looked to his sister’s anxious 
eyes unuang ally serious, 

‘W here's everyone, Kitty ?” he asked, kindly. 
quiet. 

‘* They are all out but me,” she answered, ‘* Dermot, dear, do come into 
the breakfast-room. l’ve got something I must tell you,” 

The agonized entreaty in her voice startled him. He drew her hand 
through bis arm, and led her into the little den at the end of the hall. 
There was no gas or lamp, but the moon shone in through the uashaded 
window, and showed him the pale, troubled face. 

** What is it, dear?” he asked, quickly, ‘* They shouldn’t put everything 
on your shoulders.” 

‘* Vana Doyle came about an bour ago!” 

Dermot uttered an exclamation that sounded very much like ‘‘ the devil !” 
then he said, cheerfully, — 

** Well, Kitty, I always said the heiress would find out our poverty before 
she had been here a week. Arriving suddenly without any notice the trath 
will probably burst on her at once, but 1 don’t see that it matters much in 
the long run.” 

“Oh, Dermot, that isn’t all,” and, blushing as terribly as though the 
calamity had been of her own making, she told him of the presence of the 
shabby man in the kitchen. ‘‘He came just at dusk with a postman’s 
knock, The mater thought it was a telegram and went to the door herself.” 

‘* She was at home, then, and actually left you alone with him ?” 

‘There was Bridget, besides, Dermot, I made her go. There wasn’t « scrap 
of cae for to-morrow, and ” know she makes ten shillings do wonders in 
the Borot igh. yw 

“ What is the man in for ? 

** Queen’s taxes |” 

“1 gave the money for them last week! The Captain wheedled it out of 
me.” 

‘Then he bonght clothes with it! He has come out in a complete new 
rig-out. Oh, Dermot, it is hard on you !” 

‘That's not the question,” said Dermot, gravely. ‘I was a fool to let 
the money go through his hands ; but, Katy, one must draw the line some- 
where, and I shal! not pay the taxes a second time. The Captain will have to 
raise the money somehow.” 

“ And the man }” 

‘The man will have to stay! Don’t tremble so, Kitty; the disgrace is not 
yours or mine.” 

** Do you think we can possibly keep the secret from Vana Doyle?” 

**Yoa might try. I don’t know,” with a dreary sort of smile, “if they 
have such things as men in possession in Australia. Anyway, asa rich man’s 
cbild Miss Doyle would know nothing of the institution, She won’t need to 
see our visitor, and the children can bold their tongues if you caution 
them.” 

‘IT mest go back,” said Kitty, wearily. ‘‘I was having supper with 
Vana. Come and join us, Dermot, I'm so worried I can't make conversation, 
and you always keep calm.” 

He followed her into the drawing-room, and was introduced to Miss Doyle, 
who seemed very pleased to make his acquaintance, Secing Vana thus 
provided for, Kitty crept upstairs to take counsel with Bridget. 

‘‘ There'll have to be a fire here till late at night—more's the pity,” said 
that factotum Apropos of the guest’s room. ‘‘ Mr. Dermot’s come home, I 
see, Miss Kathleen, Have you managed to tell him about the fellow down- 
stairs,” 

P a says he can do no more, and must leave the matter to my 
father.” 

**Then I reckon Peter Maloney (he told me his name quite friendly 
like) will stay for a good bit,” said Bridget, philosophically. ‘‘ Don't go 
to fash yourself, Miss Katy. He seems a decent sort, and ready to tarn his 
hand to anything. He was up here just now helping me to get the smoke 
here for when the fire was first lighted it was enough to suffocate a 

e Biddy,” Kathleen hesitated ; ‘can you manage to tell my father? I 
may not be able to leave Miss “a 

** Dll tell him, deary,” was the woroan 's reply. 


“*The house seems very 


asked Dermot, 


** You'll see, the Captain 


will take the news very quietly ; he’s never one to fash himself, And now, 


| and is utterly fancy free. Poor Doyle said so in his Jast letter. 











I have always seal for a Miss Katy, do you go back to your visitor. I’m sure you look fit for nothing so 


much as bed. Yov’ll be worn out if you don’t take care,” 

The faithful servant was as good as her word, Not only did the Captain 
receive her warning, but the boys were intercepted on their arrival, and 
cajoled into having supper in the kitehen, at which meal Peter Maioney 
assisted, being introduced to the youngsters: with unblushing affront as 
Bridget’s uncle, come all the way from Cork toe spend Christmas with her. 

‘* Tt was very kind of him,” remarked Bryan, the Captain’s youngest born ; 
“bat I guess Katy thinks he ought to have waited till he was invited. 
She looks dreadfully put about.” 

Nevor, surely, had any household been composed of so many troubled 
hearts on that Christmas Eve as Stoneleigh. Nora and the boys .were the 
only vnes with minds sufficiently at ease to fall asleep as soon as their heads 
touched the pillow. 

Captain Rutherford and bis wife sat up till the small hours of the 
morning discussing ways and means, the outcome being that the former 
sbould visit Mr. Doyle's English agent as soon us Christmas was turned, and 
suggesting ten guineas a month as the fee for Vana’s maintenance, hiuting 
delicately that such things were usually paid in advance. 

** The girl’s a beauty,” said the Captain, gallantly, ‘‘and if only Dermot 
had a tinge of chivalry in his nature we should be out of our troubles,” 

Mrs. Ratherford failed to sce how, so he was forved to explain, 

‘* That girl has fifty thousand poands. She knows not a soul in Eagland, 
Why should 
not Dermot marry her and put an end to our worries!” 

‘*T don’t believe Dertaot is the sort of man to marry for money.” 

‘‘T am sure he’s a deal too old and stiff to fall in love,” retorted the 
Captain ; “ but even if he can only make a marriage of ‘ inclination’ what’ 8 
to hinder his caring for Vana, She’s one of the best-looking girls I ever saw.’ 

‘‘1f he married her to-morrow he couldn’t keep his family out of her 
money,” said Mrs, Rutherford, sadly. ‘‘ Oh, Denis, if you wou!d only put 
your shoulder to the wheel, aod work honestly for a living, that would be far 
better than match-making for Dermot.” 

‘Why, Patty, ” said the Captain, reproachfully, ‘‘ you speak as if I were 
idle. I’m always working, only I’m so confoundedly unlucky. But cheer up 
old girl, things must take a turn for the better soon. We can’t be always on 
the wrong side.” 

She sighed. 

** We have never been quite so badly off before—Denis, I never thought 
we should have a man in possession for our Christmas guest.’ 

“Oh, how like a woman!” said the husband, ironically. ‘“ The man will 
do you no harm, my dear, I’ve been down to see him, and he’s a very de-erft 
fellow.” 

** But the disgrace |” 

‘*There's no disgrace in being poor, Patty. You are almost as unreason- 
able as Dermot. If you'll believe me, when I asked for an advance just to 
get rid of this—this person downstairs, he point blank refused |” 

** Perhaps he hadn't got it,” suggested Mrs. Rutherford, who knew some- 

thing of the inroads on Dermot’s purse, made by his javenile and encroaching 
papa. 
* Not got it?” repeated the Captain, derisively. ‘‘ Oh, nonsense ! he must 
have got it. Why, after the pittance he pays us for board, he has about 
seventy pounds a year, and he’s as mean as a canny Scot. I can’t think what 
be does with his money !” 

Mrs. Rutherford changed the subject. 

** Do you like Miss Doyle? ” 

**Of course I do. She’s wonderfully handsome, and knows how to talk, 
Remembering the years old Doyle spent in a dull up country town in 
Australia, | had expected akind of little savage, or at best a bread-and- 
butter miss who couldn’t speak to a stranger without stammering ; bat 
Vana Doyle could hold her own im any society.” 

‘She seems much oldcr than Katy, though Katy is really a few months her 
senior.” 

** Katy’s a baby,” said the Captain. 
‘* she’s a charming child, but she knows nothing of the world. 
talk like Yana Doyle if her life depended on it.” 

And Mrs, Rutherford bad it in her heart to say she was gla’ of it 

**T don’t often interfere in my own home, Patty,’ said the Captain, in- 
dulgiog in a mild fiction which no one but himself believed. ** You generally 
have your own way in all domestic matters, but I must request that, for my 
old friend’s sake, you treat Vana Doyle kindly.” 

**T never was unkind to a motherless girl yet, and I hope I never miy 
be,” replied Mra, Rutherford, with dignity; ‘‘ but I don’t like Vana, and I 
won't pretend I do.” 

‘She has fifty thonsend pounds!” repeated the Captain with emotion. 
**Tt’s in excellent securities, and brings in nearly three thousand a year. 
Roughly speaking, that girl has sixty pounds a week. Just think of it—if 
Dermot married her! ” 

‘*T hope he won’t,”” said Patty, stontly. 

** Or,” went on the Captain, ‘‘ she might take Kathleen as her companion. 
She'll have a house in town, I expect, and go ew into society. She 
knows no one, and will want introductions.” 

* Which we can’t give her |” 

“Patty, you are a regular wet blanket to-night. I may be poor, but I’ve 
an estate in Ireland, though it’s nothing but bog and ruins. I’ve the blood 
of the old Irish kings i in my veins. I must be a cut above the daughter of 
an Australian farmer and his colonial wife ! ” 

Mrs. Rutherford looked up at her husband with a sudden passion in her 


face. 
** You'll call me fanciful, and laugh at me,I daresay, Denis ; but 7 dont 
like that girl, and something seems to tell me she’s come here to do us all an 


‘*Oh !” as his wife began a protest, 
She coaldn’t 
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injury. I never had a presentiment like that before, and I believe it’s sent as 
ae 2? 


a warning. 
of Ob, rubbish !” said the Captain, irritably. “‘Shatup,do! It's Christmas 
morning, and you ought to think the best of everyone instead of slanderingan 
innocent child!” 
In the very next room the “innocent child” sat over the embers of her 


fire. 

“Ugh!” she said, with a kind of shiver, “I must make haste to bed, 
or I shall be frozen. If I had known a little more about Captain 
Rutherford’s ménage I should not have been quite so anxious to enjoy his 
hospitality . . . . but the die is cast now, and I must play out the game to 
the bitter end.” 

‘* Dermot Rutherford is handsome, and clever, too, I shou!d say, but he’s 
not in the least the sort of man I expected. I daresay, though, he will do 
very well for a husband. Anyway, I mean to marry him. . . . Six weeks is 
not a very long time for courtship, proposal, and wedding day, but a longer 
delay would be dangerous,” 

Dermot himself thought not at all of the beautiful heiress, but a great 
deal of the strange scene he had witnessed at Sotham Court—a scene be 
might have fancied was a dream but for the diamond ring which he locked 
away carefully before he slept. And Kathleen, who kept vigil longer, perhaps, 
than any of the others, fell asleep at last with the music of the Christmas 
waits ringing in her ears. 


** I saw three ships come satling in, 
On Christwas day, on Christmas day, 
I saw three ships come sailing in 
On Christmas day in the morning.” 


From earliest childhood Kitty had been used to her father’s promising her 
all sorts of splendours when ‘‘bis ship came in,” Old childish memorics 
mingled with the Christmas carol, till it seemed to Kathleen the three ships 
chaunted of were really three fortunes—one for her father, another for 
Dermot, and a third for herself, She was conscious of a dim desire that 
Dermot’s fortune should not come with the hand of Vana Doyle, and then 
she sank to sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tas Australian heiress had told Kathleen that ber companion died just 
before she sailed for England ; but this was a pleasing fiction invented for the 
young lady’s own ends, Violet Nairn, who had been almost like aa adopted 
daughter to Mr, Doyle and a sister to his child, was alive, and a paesenger by 
the steamer previous to the one by which the Rutherfords’ guest had reached 
England, 

Miss Nairn was not pretty, judged by the artistic standard of beauty. Her 
features were irregular, and she was too pale. Her only claim to good looks 
consisted of a pair of tender, expressive brown eyes, and a mass of soft 
auburn hair which looked like gold in the sunshine. She was a slender, 
willowy girl, and her expression was generally sad as that of one who had 
lived chiefly in the shade. She had loved Mr. Doyle with a passionate grati- 
tude, and she had tried hard to love his daughter, but Vana was one of those 
creatures who seem born with a warp to their nature. When she had no one 
else at hand she was glad to talk to Violet and be familiar with her, but in 
the presence of others she never failed to slight.and humiliate the girl. She 
was always taking a fancy to strangers, violent and intense while it lasted, 
but generally ending, after a few months, in a bitter quarrel. 

Her Jatest attachment was for a very fascinating Englishwoman whom she 
had met while staying with her father at a Melbourne boarding-house. 
Nothing would satisfy her but that Miss Wioter should be invited on a long 
visit to the Creek (Mr. Doyle's farm), and Miss Winter, baving nothing else 
on hand, and being desperately hard up, gratefully accepted the same, 

She was very beautiful and very fascinating. Once arrived at the farm, 
and seeing all round her proofs of Mr. Doyle’s wealth, it occured to her she 
might do worse than remain at the Creek as Vana’s stepmother. 

Vana was much too infatuated to see her friend’s ambition. Violet Nairn, 
who-did see it, dared not warn the heiress, and so Miss Winter's plans 
seemed likely to meet with success only that before Vana’s eyes were openc | 
to the stranger’s real character. Mr. Doyle died suddenly. 

Long ago he had promised to provide for Violet, but his will had been 
made years before she came under his care, and he had always put off signing 
a codicil which would have secured her from want. As things were, his 
whole property went to his daughter, with the instructions that Vana was to 
start for England at once, and reside with his old friends, the Rutherfords, 
until her plans were decided. 

The Colonial lawyer, as much fascinated by Miss Winter as the rest of his 
sex, asked her to travel to England with the young heiress, offering her her 
passage and a handsome honorarium ; but be never troubled his head about 
Violet Nairn, and Vana, who had always been a little jea!ous of her father’s 
00 for her companion, told the girl, cruelly, she must look out for 

erself, 

“You have had a home here for seven years, and every advantage,” she 
said, coldly, ‘* My father evidently thought you qualified to earn your own 
living, and the sooner you begin the better.” 

“*It is impossible,” said Miss Winter, severely, “that dear Vava should 
charge herself with your support, but I am sure she would not grudge a small 
sum of money, say twenty or thirty pounds, to start you in life.” 

Violet ignored Miss Winter, and spoke to Vana as though no other person 
had been present. 

‘I will never touch @ penny of your money! We have been like sisters 





for seven years, and now you cast me aside like a worn-out glove. But I 
don’t want your charity |” 

She took counsel with the clergyman of the nearest township, and the 
doctor who had attended Mr. Doyle, Thése two were not blinded by Miss 
Winter's fascinations, and had taken that !ady’s measure pretty thoroughly. 

**Tt is not Vana's own doing,” they told Violet, ‘‘ but the inflaence of that 
foreign-looking woman under whose toils she bas fallen. it is shameful Mr. 
Doyle’s known wishes should be set at naught, but I am afraid we are power- 
less to make his daughter carry them out, Will you tel! us what your own 
wishes are for your future, and we will help you to do the best of our 
power,” 

And Violet, who bad left England a child of ten, old enough to remember 
and yearn for her native land, confessed her one desire was to go ‘‘ home.” 
She had cousin married in London whom she thought would help her to 
find a situation, if only she could get to England. 

It so bappened a lady well known to the clergyman was ‘‘ going home” 
with a family of little children, and ber governess having failed her at the 
last-minute, she was seeking someone to replace her on the voyage, since being 
in delicate health she could not ibly look after five little girls herself. A 
few letters passed, and then Violet set out to join Mrs. Ainslie in Melbourne, 
much to the discomfiture of Miss Winter and Vana, who bad taken a cruel 
animosity against the gentle girl, and bitterly resented the thought that she 
was also going ‘‘ nome.” 

Violet had been eo shut out of all their conferences that she knew abso- 
Intely nothing of Vana’s future plans, beyond that she was to spend rome 
time first with a friend of her father’s near London. Unlike the colonial born 
heiress, Violet knew sufficient of the old country not to fear a meeting with 
Vana, even if they lived in the same town. She was grievously sorry for 
her friend’s coldness, but tried hard to put it down to Miss Winter's influence. 
She was only a girl of twenty, but instinct told her Vana’s dear friend was 
ao unscrupulous and dangerous woman. 

The parting was painfal to both the girls. For seven years they had lived 
together almost as sisters, and the thought that they might never meet again 
brought the tears into Violet’s eyes in spite of Vauna’s recent unkindness, 

“I wish you would write to me,’’ she pleaded ; “‘ just one letter, Vana, to 
say you are well and happy.’ 

“‘Tam sure to be happy,” said Vana ‘Cora says London is the only 
place worth living in. You may give me your cousin’s address, Violet ; 
perbaps I'll write.” 

She did not volunteer her own address, but promised when she was 
settled in a home of her own to write. 

“*T shall not stay long with papa’s old friend,” she observed condescendingly 
‘Cora eays they live in a dull, unfashionable part Besides, it would 
not be safe.” 

Violet started. 

** What on earth do you mean ?” 

*‘Tf I die unmarried my whole fortune goes to the eldest son. Don't you 
see, they would have every inducement——” 

“To poison you !” finisbed Violet, with a cheerful laugh. ‘‘ Oh, Vana, 
how can you ke go silly ? People don’t poison their visitors nowadays, if they 
ever did outside cheap novels.” 

She knew that Vana and Miss Winter were to sail by the steamer next 
after her own, and that they were to spend the intervening days in a very 
fashionable hotel near Collins Street. A strange, vague misgiving seized her as 
she said good bye to Vana, that she was leaving her at the mercy of a bad, 
heartless woman of the world; but she tried to dispel bor presentiment of 
ill, for after all, she argued, Miss Winter had no possible inducement to injure 
Vana, while everything in the world would point out to her it was to her 
interest to look after her. 

Mrs. Ainslie proved a gentle, kindly woman, very invch wrapped up in her 
children, but with a fair share of interest left over for the joys and sorrows 
of other people. 

**So your cousin is a doctor's wife, and has five children?” she said, 
cheerfully. ‘‘Then, depend upon it, Miss Nairn she won't let you take a 
situation, She will be too glad of your belp herself.” 

‘*T have @ little money,” confessed Violet, with.a blush. ‘‘ Mr. Doyle 
give me a very liberal allowance and encouraged us to save. I have fifty 
pounds of my very own, and if Lucy and Dr. Ciive are poor I thonght I could 
pay them for my board and lodging while I stayed with them.” 

**T shouldn’t think they would want you to do that. How long is it since 
you saw them?” 

**Ten years ago. ‘Lucy lived with us till she was married. She bad heon 
engaged some time when fathers bealth broke down, and we went out to 
Ausiralia. Mother wanted her to come with us for a year, but Dr. Clive 
persuaded her to marry him at once She used to write very often, but since 
the babies came she had Jess time. When papa died she offered to take me, 
but Mr. Doyle told her I was provided for while he lived.” 

* Well,” said Mrs. Ainslie, kindly, ‘I prophecy you will be very happy 
with your cousins; but if not, remember while I am in England you have a 
friend always ready to help you, and then, you see, Mr. Right is sure 
to come along one of these days, and then you'll have a home of your 
own,” ; 

**T don’t think anyone will ever want to marry me,” said Violet, gravely, 
** Now, Vana Doyle has bad a lover on hand ever since I can remembor, 
She changed them every year.” 

‘1 wish she had someone with her more trustworthy than that Miss 
Winter,” said Mrs. Ainslie. ‘‘I met her once in Melbourne, and I can tell 
you she’s a queer customer.” 

Violet sighed. 

“T never could see why Yana liked her so much. They are qs different 
ag possible,”’ 
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‘¢Oh, but Miss Winter flattered her, I expect. I only hope Miss Doyle’s 
fortune is not at her own command. I don’t think that woman would stick 
at much !” 

Violet wrote from Plymouth to announce her arrival to her cousins, aud 
when the steamer reached London a tall, pleasant-looking man was ready to 
meet her. He was much older than the gay young bridegroom she remem- 
bered, but his eyes had the old kindly twinkle, his voice the old friendly 
ring. He shook hands with Mrs. Ainslic, and thanked her for the care of 
his ‘little cousin,” and told Violet Lucy would think it just like the 
millenniam to have a grown-up sister, and then having made the poor lonely 
wirl feel perfectly at home with him he drove off in a cab, with her boxes on 
the top, for London Bridge station, whence he told her they wonld take the 
train for West Heath, where bis brougham would meet them, 

“<1 only set it up last year,” said Tom, good-temperedly, “‘and Lucy is 
nearly as proud of it as of the last new baby. She is delighted you are 
coming. She and J never could understand your staying in Australia. When 
your father and mother died you belonged to us.”’ 

Violet made a nervous little speech about being a burden, and he and Lucy 
having other claims, but he langhed the idea to scorn. 

‘A amall person like you does not make much difference in a family,”’ he 
said, cheerfully, ‘ Besides doesn’t Lucy owe everything to your father and 
mother. Now, Miss Violet, you may have picked ap some wonderful notions 
of independence and New Womanhood, but Jet me tell you one thing once for 
all: There's a home for you with us as long as you like to take it, and if you 
can't pat up with our humdrum life we’l! do our best te help you to be happy 
in your own way.” 

‘Ob, Tom, how good you are! 
hoi ae,” on 

“ Well, that’s just what you have done,” he said, heartily. 

“| was afraid you and Lucy would think me a nuisance, 
so often are.’’ 

‘We're not made that way. I hope,” rather sharply, “the Doyles 
didn't treat you after that fashion. I'd never have left you at the Creek, but 
the old man said your father had arranged it, and he would look on you as a 
second daughter,” : 

‘‘He was as kind as kind could be. He never made any difference 
hetween me and Vana, and he had written a codicil to his will leaving me 
five thousand pounds, only it was not signed.” 

‘¢ Five thousand pounds would have been a nice little provision,” said the 
doctor; ‘but I suppose his executors could do nothing as the codicil was 
not sigued ?” 

‘They said it rested with Vana.” 

‘*Aud she is too fond of money io care to part with it, 
Violet, you'll get on all right without it.” 

“T didn’t want the money,” said Violet; “‘but I felt hurt at her 
refusing 

‘* What is she doing now ?” 

Violet told him as far as she knew, 

He smiled induigently. 

** Wel, she'll find her level in London. 
vory remarkable here.” 

Lucy was ready with a welcome as warm, or warmer, than her husband’s. 
A fire burnt cheerily in the spare room, and dinner was ready as soon as 
Viclet’s wraps had been taken off. Certainly in the matter of welcome and 
reception Violet came off better than the heiress Vana Doyle was destined 
to do a weok later at Stoneleigh. 

** You are just in time for Christmas,’ 
always keep it up to the best of our power.” 

‘Which means the house is crammed with a cartload of holly and 
evergreens,” said thedoctor, mischievously, “‘ and we all eat the most un- 
wholesome dishes,” 

Lucy #iook her head, 

‘1 believe in old customs. I hate people who sneer at carols and plum- 
pudding. We always had a happy Christmas Day when I was a child, and I 
mean my chicks to have the same,” 

‘* Amen |” responded Tom the incorrigiblt. 
go to Stoneleigh ?” 

‘* Yes, Kathleen can’t come. She put it down to not being able to 
leave the children, but I honestly believe the dear-girl hasn't a dress 
fit for a party, and thinks wo should be ashamed of her in her shabby 
gown, 

* Kathleen Rutherford is the prettiest girl in these parts,” said Tom, in 
an aside to Violet, ‘and she is, besides, the prop and stay of the most poverty- 
stricken household you could find, Seeing which, Lucy has a conspiracy to 
rob them of her.” 

‘Kathleen is a darling,” said Lucy to her cousin, ‘' Her father is an 
Irish officer, rather poorer than the proverbial church mouse, and quite as 
proud as Lacifer. There is a sombre-looking elder brother, and any 
number of smali children ; but Kathleen is the flower of the flock.” 

‘* And Hurst thinks so, thanks to you,” grumbled her husband. 

‘Mr. Harst is Tom’s jenior partner,” explained Lucy, ‘‘and he has a 
ttle something of his own besides bis earnings, so he could quite afford to 

marry. Once when Tom was away he went to Stoneleigh when one of the 
boys broke an arm, and fell in love with Katy on the spot; but the Ruther- 
fords keep no company, and he is afraid to call lest the imperious papa should 
snub him ; so he would never set eyes on hia divinity unless I sometimes 
contrived meetings for them here.”’ 


You make me feel as if I had come 


Poor relations 


Nover mind, 


Fifty thousand pounds is not so 


said Mrs, Clive. ‘‘Tom and I 


** By the way, Lucy, did you 








CHAPTER IV. 


Breakvast on Christmas morniog brought the whole Rutherford family 
together for the first time since Vana Doyle had joined them.. Looking at the 
party with critical eyes the guest was forced to confess they had more than 
ordinary good looks. 

Mrs. Rutherford might be pale and anxioas, Dermot’s manner a little 
stern, but, for all that, they were a wonderfully attractive family ; and 
Vana muttered to herself that ‘‘ things might have been worse ’’—au allusion, 
her hosts would not have understood had they heard it. 

‘And this is your first English Christmas, Vana?” said the Captain, 
cheerily. ‘‘ Doesn’t it seem topsy-turvy to you, coming in winter ¢” 

** Just a little,” returned the heiress, languidly ; ** but my father would 
keep up all English customs, so I knew what to expect. When the ther- 
mometer was at ninety in the shade we religiously ate plam pudding, and 
from my earliest years I was taught to sing carols all about ice and snow, 
although I had never seen either.” : 

‘* Where did you land, Miss Doyle?” asked Dermot. 

‘At Plymouth. I came on by mail train. We got in earlier than we 
expected, Some of the passengers had been in an awful funk lest they 
should have to spend Christmas on board. Such a fuss to make about 
wT" As though the twenty-fifth of Decomber was different from other 

v8 1” 

“*It is different,” said Katy, simply ; ‘‘ at least J think so. I shouldn't 
like to take no notice of Christmas; ’’ and she looked admiring)y at some sprigs 
of holly the children had brought in. 

Dermot shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘ Katy believes in Christmas nearly as firmly as the Clives, and they make 
quite a festival of it. I’m not sure but what they play at forfeits and snap- 
dragon with their children every Christmas Eve.” 

“Clive is not a bad fellow,” said Captain Rutherford, patronizingly. ‘‘I 
am glad we employed him, for I think he understands his work.” 

‘* He is our doctor,” Katy explained to Miss Doyle; ‘‘and he has such a 
preity wife.” 

As yet Tom Clive had not received a penny from the Rutherfords, and had, 
moreover, rather a long bill against them, but it was clear, from the Captain's 
ee he believed his patronage had been of great assistance to the struggling 
physician. 


**Didn’t they ask you to a party, Kathleen?’ demanded Mrs. 
Rutherford. 

** Yes, on New-Year’s Eve, bat I am not going, I told Mrs, Rutherford I 
could not be spared.” 


**Sarely you might manage it,’’ said ber father, ‘‘and take Miss Doyle 
with you. A little change would be good for her.” 

Kathleen kept silent ; it was equally difficult to explain that she had no 
festive attire, that Vana was not invited, and that the idea of her appear- 
ing at a party so soon after her father’s death was not correct to English 


te, 

Breakfastcould notlast for ever. Mrs, Rutherfordand Kathleen had a harried 
consultation after it was over, The turkey had been duly purchased, also a 
piece of beef, but neither was very large, and—counting the man in possession — 
there were eleven to partake of dinner, Which would be most economical—to 
dine early and have a light supper, or to make the festive meal at seven and 
lunch sparingly at one ? ‘ 

‘*We bad better dine in the evening,” Katy said at last; ‘‘that will 
give Bridget more time. Do you suppose Miss Doyle will go to church, 
dear?” 

‘Your father says we are to call her Vana,” explained Mrs. Rutherford. 
**T don’t think she ought to go, Katy; she hasn’t a scrap of mourning, 
not even a band of crape on her arm!” 

** Perhaps I had better ask her,” said Kathleen; but she was much 
relieved when Miss Doyle declared herselt too tired. She was going 
skating with the Captain and Nora, which would refresh her—-(to Katy 
skating sounded harder work than going to church). 

“T am cat out at last, Kathleen,’ said Nora, in a tragic voice, when her 
elder sister'went up to the room they shared to dress for church. ‘‘ Our 
revered parent has eyes and ears only for the heiress.” 

**T feel very grateful to him for amusing her,” said Kathleen, gravely. 

** Well,” replied Nora, who never could take things seriously, ‘‘it looked 
to me a8 though tho chieftain were doing Dermot’s wooing by proxy, and 
courting Miss Vana on our brother's behalf.” 

“You shouldn’t jest about such things!’’ said Kathleen, with attempted 
severity. 

*" But it’s so evident. Why, the chieftain entertained me all thetime we 
were out yesterday with the praises of Miss Doyle’s fortune, and the good 
which would come to us all if she married Dermot! He has quite set his 
heart on it.” 

* Papa and Dermot don’t always think alike 

‘That's true,” said Nora, with a roguish smiio, “ Katy, you needn't 
stert for church yet ; just sit down and tell me, what do you think ofour faturo 
sister?” 

**T won’t talk to you if you call her that!” 

‘Well, what do you think of the Captain's ward?” 

‘She is very pretty and attractive,” 

“Ten’t she. But”—lNora looked at her sister demurely—‘‘is she quite a 


” 


** Nora!” 

‘* Well, ny dear, I freely grant my observations for judging have beea 
strictly limited. Ladies, it seems to me, don’t care to visit this impoverished 
Irish family ; but still I should have said the fair Vana was not quite——” 

** Not quite what *” 
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‘*J can’t hit on the right word, Shall I say she has not got the hall-mark 
of true silver?” 

‘Colonial girls are different from English.” 

‘*T daresay,”’ said Nora, meekly ; ‘* but Miss Doyle seems to me to have 
picked up a fair amount.of English lower-class customs, and—she talks with 
a cockney twang. Her clothes are very fine, but.she doesn’t look as much « 
lady as you do in that rather shabby blue sorge.’’ 

‘*We must make the best of her, I do hope sho won't stay very long.” 

‘*Or discover our very unwelcome guest downstairs. Katy, isn’t it awful 
such a thing should have happened at Christmas ?” 

Katy nodded, 

‘* Someone must do something, and that soon,” said Nora, firmly. ‘‘If 
Dermot doesn’t see his way to redeem the family fortune by marrying Vana 
Doyle, I really think you or I ought to try and provide the Rutherfords with 
a rich relation, only the fates are not so kind to us. Dermot’s heiress is 
brought to the very door, We don’t know a single rich young man.” 

** You are a foolish child!” said Kathleen, with a caress, which took all 
sting out of the words, ‘‘ Now I must be going.” 

The Rutherfords were not a religious family, and to-day the church goers 
numbered only two—Katy and her eldest brother. Sbe was rather glad of it, 
She always liked to be alone with Dermot. 

“Don't look so sad, dear,’’ she ventured, when they had left Stone- 
leigh behind them. ‘‘ Things must take « turn soon, Dermot. I heard the 
carol singers last night declaring they ‘saw three ships come sailing in,’ and 
I tried hard to believe one of the three was yours or mine,” 

‘* Life comes hardest on you, Katy,” he said, kindly; “at least, I get 
away from the troubles six days a week, but you are always at home.” 

« If only I could earn money I wouldn't stay at home another week,’’ said 
Kathleen, *‘ Three daughters would be quite enough to help the mater, but 
you see, Dermot, I haven't been trained to work, and unskilled labour is a 
drag in the market.” 

‘*T should leave Stoneleigh at once if you were not there,” said Dermot. 
“T can’t explain it to you, Katy, but my father’s placid indifference 
exasperates me. He never seems to see that debt is dishonourable,”’ 

‘*7’'m so dreadfully afraid he will borrow money of/someone to pay out that 
map,” said Kathleen. ‘* I’ve been over all the people we know in my mind, 
and I can’t think of anyone likely, but—I know he wouldn’t mind.” 

** Not a scrap!” replied Dermot, gloomily. /£‘ Katy, shall you and I eut 
the old home and set up our tent together somewhere ? Two people have lived 
on a hundred and thirty pounds a year before now.” 

‘*T wouldn’t live on your money for worlds,” responded his sister, 
‘‘ Supposing you wanted to marry, shouldn't I be in the way?” 

‘*You may marry yourself,” he suggested, coolly. 

: I don’t think it’s likely,” she returned ; ‘‘ and, Dermot, it would not be 
right.” 

‘* Whyever not }” 

‘* Because papa has a fatal talent for borrowing, aud never by any chance 
pays back.. Just fancy if I were married Every time he came to see mel 
shoold suspect he was trying to get a loan from my husband.” 

They were at the church gate. Kathleen tried hard to leave dull care 
outside, and to think only of the joyous festival, but she could not quite 
succeed, Even as she looked at the beautiful decorations the dingy figure of 
the man in possession would rise up before her, and while she tried to listen 
to the sermon doubts as‘to the capabilities of the turkey to dine eleven 
people would obtrude themselves. 

Kathleen was over-weighted with sordid cares, poor girl, and her higher 
nature could not quite riee above them. 

Of course the Rutherfords did not boast a pew, but the verger regarded 
— with special favour, and always gave them a seat in the middle 

6. 


To-day it happened to be just behind Dr. Clive’s, and she could not but 
notice a fresh face at his wite’s side—a slender, black-robed girl with a 
shadowy resemblance to Mrs, Clive which proclaimed her a relation. 

Mr. Hurst was not in church ; no doubt he was attending to some patients. 
The three elder Clive children were with their parents—as bonny a group 
as any there, 

Lucy Clive managed to overtake Kathleen and her brother after church, 
and invited them to come home with her as a matter of course. 

“* Going to dine late are you ?” she said, gaily. ‘‘ Oh, then, you can’t re- 
fuse. J haven’t seen you for an age. We dine at two on account of the 
chicks, and you must spare us an hour, This is my cousin, Violet Nairn. 
She is quite a stranger in Englend, and I want you to be friends with her.” 

Kathleen thought of another girl ‘‘ quite a stranger in England,” and 
wished she could have changed the two. ‘There was something in Violet’s 
sweet pure face she thought very winning. The two girls walked on together 
while Mrs, Clive gave her attention to Dermot. 

‘Mr. Rutherford, I want you to use your influence and send Kathleen to 
my little party on New Ycar’s Eve, or, better still, bring her yourself—if you 
don’t despise such a poor affair as a carpet dance.” 

“T will come, certainly, and bring Katy,” said Dermot, who always tried 
to give his favourite sister a taste of pleasure. ‘She wanted to accept your 
invitation, Mrs. Clive, but there is always a lot to do at home, and Katy will 
make herself a kind of family burden carrier.” 

**You shouldn’t let her !” 

Dermot lowered his voice. He regarded Mra. Clive as the nicest woman of 
his acquaintance, and knew that he could trust her, 

‘‘T've just been suggesting to Katy we should run away together, she and 
I, and leave the rest vo muddle on, but she doesn’t approve of the idea, 
Mrs. Clive, why do good women like to be martyrs?” 

; “ Ask me something easier. But I believe you are right, Look at my 
ousin, 





“Tg she a martyr?’ and Dermot smiled. ‘I did look at her in church, 
and I thought she had a sweet face, only too sad.” 

‘* Her parents died seven years ago, and instead of coming home to us she 
stayed at the Antipodes, at the beck and call of some odious heiress—a kind 
of uvpaid companion and white slave.” 

** But she must have been a child seven years ago,” objected Dermot. 

** Sho was thirteon! Ob, she didn’t have to work or do anything menial, 
as the advertisements put it, but she was trampled on all the same by a 
disagreeable heiress. I hate heiresses!”’ 

**So do I.” 

And then they both laughed heartily. 

Arrived at the doctor’s house they all spent « pleasavt half bour, talking 
on various subjects; but though the Clives were no! in the least reserved, 
and Violet was by no means ashamed of her past life, » very strange thing 
happened, No.one mentioned that she had come from Australia, or that the 
name of the heiress Mrs. Clive so condemned was Vaaa Doyle. 

The Rutherfords, on their side, had more cause for reticence. Neithor 
Dermot nor Kathleen liked what they had seen of their new inmate, and so, 
naturally enough, they said nothing about her. Besides, both were sensitive 
to a fault. As it was they hated accepting hospitality they could not 
return. T'o speak of their young lady guest would have been like asking 
Mrs. Clive to include ber in the invitation. 

**Now, Kathleen,” said Dermot, as they walked home, ‘‘not a word of 
the party, or the mater will call on Mrs, Clive and angle for an invitation 
for Vana Doyle. You must meet me in London on Saturday, and we will 
choose a dress together. It shall be my Christmas present.” 

“ Bat, Dermot, you can’t afford it, and——” 

“ And what, Miss Katy?” 

**I do so hate taking all and giving nothing. Yow have had no Christmas 
present, Dermot.” 

«I have had iwo,’’ returned Dermot, quietly, ‘‘and I should have bought 
you a Christmas box yesterday, only I had to go into the country for the firm, 
and it was too late for shopping when I got back.” 

**Oh, Dermot, what were the presents ?”’ 

' “You must keep it a doad secret, dear, if I tell you. Our respected 
parent would think me meaner than ever if he know I had had auch gifts, 
and yet refused to help him to get rid of the man in possession.” 

**T shan’t tell a soul.” 

“‘Well, Mr. Finch gave me a cheque for twenty pounds, whether as god- 
son or clerk I don’t know. I only got it quite late when I went back to the 
office, and found it in an envelope on my desk.” 

‘*''wenty pounds!” Her eyes sparkled, 

“T left it locked up at the office. I only spoke the trath when I assured 
my father I had not got six pounds about me,” 

‘* And the other present ?” 

*¢That was from a client... . I went down iato the country about a will 
and she gave me a diamond ring.” 

‘* Dermot! ” 

**She was an old lady, very rich and very eccentric. Her attendant 
insisted on my taking the ring, or I might have retused. ‘The poor old lady 
was dying, and I thought, at first, taking a gilt from her would’ be like 
robbing a child ; but the nurse assured me not, Sbe smiled, poor old thing, 
when she put it on my hand, avd told me to keep it for my wife.’’ 

Kathleen flashed an expressive glance at her brother. 

* Don’t show it to papa.” 

‘I never meant to. It is safely locked up, and I rather fancy J shall not 
keep it at Stoneleigh. I will show it you before I take it away.” 

** And pray whose finger is it to adorn, Dermot ?” 

He laughed. 

‘‘ Haven’t you just assured me two people could not live on my income?" 

‘** Haven't I just assured you our ship is coming in, and that some day 
we shall be rich ¢” 

**T can’t see how,” objected Dermot, moodily. ‘Why, Kathleen, if 
tenants paid their rents and a few pounds were scraped out of the Irish 
estate our parent talks so much about, don’t yon suppose he would want 
every penny for himself?” 

‘**T am afraid so.” 

“No,” said Dermot, gravely. ‘‘ No one will leave me a legacy. I shall 
never be rich enough to buy a partnership—never be able to throw up my 
post and start for myself. The risk would be too great. I shall be a clerk 
all wy days, Katy, and I must think myself lucky if I save enough to keep 
me out of the workhouse in my old age.” 

The tears rose to the girl’s sweet eyes, but she forced them bravely back, 
and at that moment the voices of the carol singers sounded in thir ears. 

‘*I saw ‘three Ships Come Sailing In.’” 

‘‘Take that as a prophesy,’’ she said, brightly. ‘‘ We shal! be rich folks 
yet, Dermot.” 

*“‘ Never!” replied her brother, but he smiled as he said it, and Kathleen 
felt her cheerfulness had not been in vain. 





CHAPTER V. 


Dinnex went off admirably. The turkey was amply sufficient for all 
demands on it, and Bridget had proved herself a skilful cook. There was, 
however, a strange elation about the Captain which his children could not in 
the least account for, and whieh eould hardly be due to the influence of the 
bottled beer. Kathleen felt a strange sense of mystery in the air, and going 
down into the kitchen laicr with some directions to Biddy, she found that 
valued retainer sitting alone by the fire, with no trace of the wan in possession 
visible, 
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‘Tf it’s Peter Maloney you're looking for, Miss Katy, sore he s gone.” 

**Gone!” Kathleen did not feel the exultation the news ought to have 
given her, but a strange painful misgiving. 

“T thoaght he was bound to stay till he was paid? ” she hesitated. 

‘* And it's paid he was, Miss Katy. The master came down as soon as he 
and Miss Doyle were back from their walk. He paid Peter in a nice little 
heap of sovereigns, and told him never to mind about the change, but drink 
our bealths with it, as it wae Christmas time,” 

And last night the Captain had not had a piece of gold in his possession. 
The meaning was clear enough. He had ‘‘ borrowed” of the Australian 
heiress. What Kathleen said to her brother on the subject no one else 
heard, but the resolt was, Dermot sat up after the others retired, and 
** tackled " his father bravely. 

‘* It’s not a pleasant thing to speak of, sir,” he began abruptly, ‘‘ but I 
have reason to believe you have borrowed money of Miss Doyle.” 

* And if I have,” said the Captain loftily, ‘‘it’s not your place to call 
me to account! Yon are not guardian of the young lady and her fortune yet, 
my fine fellow.” 

‘€ And never shall be in the sense you mean!” replied his son ; ‘* but I 
won't see an orphan girl robbed by my own father, and so I shall call on Mr. 
Doyle’s English agent and tell him what is going on,” 

‘You can please yourself. If the dear girl, seeing the bother we were in, 
chose to offer to pay a month’s board and lodging in advance, it’s not you 
who should cavil at it, seeing the pittance you pay for such items! ” 

Dermot said nothing more to his father, but he contrived to tind himself 
téle d-téte with Vana the next day—no easy matter in that crowded house— 
and put the matter before her plainly. 

‘* His father,” the poor fellow coloured like a girl as he spoke, ‘ thought 
very lightly of pecuniary obligations. The Captain was in considerable 
embarrassments, would she, as a favour to his family, while she remained at 

Stoneleigh, oblige them by not making any monetary advances to her host ?” 

Vana took the admonition charmingly. 

“*T couldn't help seeing something was the matter,” she said, frankly, 
** and I made the Captain tell me all about it. I never thought you could 
be angry. My father would not have eent me here to be a burden on his 
old friend. I always hoped to be allowed to contribute my share of the 
household expenses while I was here. What can it matter whether I do it 
in advance, or not?” 

Dermot winced. 

**T never doubted the kindness of your motives; but it is so terrible to 
me that my father should prey upon a guest.” 

** But he didn't,” said Vana, with a smile. ‘‘ I think Captain Rutherford 
is perfectly charming, and he has been so kind to me he has almost made 
me forget I am a stranger in a strange land.” 

A tear trembled in her glorious eyes; she looked superbly beautiful, and 
Dermot was touched in spite of himself. 

‘**T only wish we had a better home to welcome you to,” ‘he said gently. 

** It is so kind of you to let me come. I felt so lonely and desolate when 
ITianded in England, aud when I came here your sister was as kind as 

though [ had been a dear friend. I have heard of Irish hospitality before, 
but I know now what it means,” 

Dermot could hardly call his interview successful, since he bad extracted 
no promise from Vana that she would refuse further advances to the Captain, 
but the little ¢éte-d-téte had certainly drawn them nearer together, and he 
began to fancy he and Kathleen had judged the stranger too harshly. 

it was 4 relief to him when Boxing Day was over and he returaed to the 
office. Christmas had brought poor Dermot very little either of peace or 
goodwill, for his father treated him with a kind of sullen animosity, and the 
atmosphere of his home, in spite of a}! Katy’s efforts, was most unhomelike, 

Mr. Finch was at the office early, and summoned Dermot at once to his 
presence, 

** Lady Linton died a few hours after you left Sotham Court,” he said, 
gravely, ‘‘and I have had about a dozen inquisitive letters from anxious 
relatives, all demanding to know the natnre of her will.” 

** She destroyed al! those I took down but one,"’ said Dermot, 
that in the safe,” 

‘Just so, I have already examined it. The funeral will be the day after 
to-morrow, I shall attend to read the will, and I think, as the person who 
received her last instructions, you bad better accompany me.” 

**Very well, sir. I am afraid there will be a great deal of disappoint- 
ment when her relations hear the will.” 

* They deserve it. It is a perfectly just will, but nene of them will think 
so. Did you ever hear Lady Linton’s story ?” 

**Never; but when I saw her on Christmas Eve I felt very sorry for her. 
In spite of her wealth she seemed so terribly lonoly, and it was plain the 
relations thongbt only of her money, not of her.” 

Mr. Finch smiled, 

** Well, lawyers shoulda’t gossip, but there is vory little business doing to- 
lay, 80 I can afford half an hour to tell you the Linton romance. My mother 
went to school with the two heroines, so I am well up in the details. Mary 
Lascelles and Dorothy Linton were the greatest possible friends ; they were 
nearly the same age ; and but that one was rich and the other poor they had 
much the same gifts—-beauty, youth, birth and accomplishments. Old Lady 
Linton was alive then and kept Sir Rupert’s house, for he had been many 
years a widower, and Dorothy was his only child. 

** One Christmas the three girls were together at Sotham Court-—-Dorothy, 
the heiress of the house, her great friend, Mary Lascelles, and my mother, 
who was a special favourite with the Dowager. A distant cousin of the 
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Lintons, Paul Linton, was also staying there, and he fel! head over cars in 
love with Mary Lascelles. 
“She returned his affection to the full, and there ig.no doubt they 
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would have married, only in an evil hour Sir Rupert discovered the beauty 
and charms of bis daughter's friend. Love and interest struggled, and = 
what one would have expected happened—Miss Lascelles jilted the briefless 
barrister and became Lady Linton. 

‘*From that hour her friendship for Dorothy was turned into hatred. 
The widowed Lady Linton and her grandchild retired to the Dower House. 
Sir Rupert and his young wife lived alone atthe Court. There was hardly 
any intercourse between the houses till there came a rumour that Dorothy 
was to marry her cousin Paul. 

‘*'The woman who bad jilted him was furious at his going for consolation 
to her step danghter. Lady Linton’s influence over her husband was bound- 
loss, and she made him threaten Dorothy with being disiuberited if she 
married his kinsman. The Dowager, however, favoured the match, and it 
took place on Dorothy's twenty-first birthday, the young couple residing with 
the old lady. 

** She had saved a great deal of money, and had intended to leave it all to 
Dorothy. Unfortunately she died suddenly. No will was found, Sir 
Rupert was heir-at-law, and refused the slightest provision for his daughter. 
Egyed on by his wife, he persecuted the young couple to such an extent that 
Paul found it utterly impossible to get employment in England, and went 
abroad with his wife. The following year Sir Kupert died, leaving all he bad 
t> his widow. At twenty-two, Mary Lady Linton was the richest woman in 
the county and absolutely free. Suiters came in plenty, but she never gave 
any the least encouragement. Generous to a fault, where ber own relations 
were concerned, libera! to her servants, and charitable to the poor, she has 
lived for years a blameless life, but she has never been happy. I have known 
her ever since I can remember anything, and I always thought her the saddest 
person I ever met. Her money has brought hér no happioess. Those she has 

Her wealth has made her a mark for all 
the idle incorrigibles among her kindred, aud if—ns my mother thought— 
she plotted and planned to turn her husband’s heart against his child that 
she might enjoy bis property, why that property has uever brought her any 
happiness.” 

‘*And where is Mrs. Linton? Surely,” and Dermot looked surprised, 
“she must be an old woman by now!” 

‘The same age as our late client. Her eldest child would be an elderly 
woman,” 

“ And has nothing been heard of her?” 

‘*Nothing ! It is more than fifty years since she left England, She was 
then in very delicate health, and may vot have survived the voyage. Her 
daughter, a sickly, premature infant, may have died with her, All is con- 
jectare and uncertainty.” 

** Except the fact that in no case will Lady Linton’s own family profit by 
her wealth,” said Dermot, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Failing the heirs of Dorothy 
Linton, some charities divide the property.” 

“Yes; but we shall have to scour the world for Mrs, Linton and her 
descendants first. 1 must find some trustworthy person to make inquiries in 
America. No,” as he canght a glance in Dermot’s eye, ‘I can’t send you, 
my boy, because I want you here. Danvers, the senior clerk, is leaving ; 
has bought a partnership in the country, and I think of giving you his post, 
only——” 

Dermot looked very grave, Danvers enjoyed two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year-—near!y double bis own salary. 

Mr. Finch went on slowly and reluctantly. 

‘** You would have to leave Stoneleigh. I have koown your father for a 
good many years, and I know that while you live under his roof be will 
expect your purse to be always at his disposal. If you are to be the 
manager of my ofiice you mustn’t have your life worried out of you by home 
bothers. Asa companion Denis Rutherford is the pleasantest man J ever 
met; but to be connected with in business he is the reverse of satisfactory. 
I can’t bave my managing clerk living in a house where summonses are a 
daily event.” ‘ 

** And a man in possession a Christmas guest !” said Dermot, bitterly. 

** Yon don’t mean it!’ 

“ Queen’s taxes. I wish my father were not so fascinating. If only he 
looked shabby and disreputable people wouldn’t trust him ; but he always 
dresses well, and looks as if he could buy up the contents of any shop he 
entered, and so strangers will go on thinking him a man of substance.” 

‘* He was here on Christmas Eve.” 

** What ?” 

**T haven’t the least doubt he watched you out, 
after you had started for Sotham.” 

‘* And his errand ?” 

**The usual one! Don’t look so guilty, Dermot, my dear boy. It’s not 
your fault, and this kind of thing has been going on since before you 
were born, I told the Captain frankly I couldn’t afford to yive him money, 
aud I found lending was only another name for that. He said sadly that I 
misjudged him. Then he told me that, in spite of your coldness and in- 
gratitude, be should always have your welfare at heart, and he hoped soon 
to procure you a fortune. 1 am afraid I smiled, Dermot, Anyway, [ 
suggested he had better procure one for himself -first. But he was not 
offended (it takes a great deal to offend your father). He only smiled, and said 
he was afraid Mrs. Rutherford would object to his committing bigamy. 
Then it dawned on me the fortune was to be gained by marrying an 
heiress,” 

“T believe he thinks it is.” 

** You'd better stick to your profession,” said Mr. Finch. ‘* You'll get 
on in time, and when I think of Lady Linton’s dreary life and jonely death 
I don’t feel inclined to advise anyoue to marry for money. But is it true 
that there is an heiress waiting for your acceptance ?”’ 

“One is staying at Stoneleigh,” confessed Dermot, ‘‘ wonderful as it 


He came ten minutes 
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sounds ; bat I have not the slightest desire to lay claim to her heart or 
fortune,’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


Karutxen met Dermot in town on the day they had fixed, and together 
they bonght the evening dress which was to be worn at Mrs. Clive’s party. 
Those who thought the young lawyer harsh and cold would have been 
astonished at his interest in the expedition. It was he who insisted on 
the pale blue erépon which Katy thought too expensive. He who suggested 
the bodice could be made at the shop and forwarded to Stoneleigh by parcel 
post. He, finally, who declared they must have a nice little dinner to 
celebrate the occasion, and while they were consuming it told Katy of his 

1 fortune. 

‘The ships are coming,” said Kathleen, merrily. ‘‘ They were not in 
time for Christmas morning, but depend upon it, Dermot, they will all three 
be here before Yuletide is over.” 

‘* Mr. Finch wants me to leave Stoneleigh,” said Dermot, gravely, ‘‘In 
fact, he says I must do so. He makes it a condition of giving me Danvers’ 

t ” 


‘‘ 1 shall miss you awfully,” said Katy, ‘and yet I am rather glad 1” 

“You unfeeling child |” 

“I’m frightened,” she said, in alow tone. ‘* Dermot, I can't help it. I 
don’t like Vana Doyle, and I am afraid if you remain at home you will end 
by marrying her,” ‘ 

‘*I think you are too hard on the girl, Katy ; but Ido assure you I have 
no idea of presentiog ber to you as a sister.” 

**She calls you ‘Dermot,’” objected Katy, ‘‘ [t's dreadfully free and 
eas dys 
‘* Perbaps colonial people dgn’t go in for formalities.” 

‘*Sbe was born in Australia, and had never beea in England till she came 
to us, yet she seems to know as much about London as I do.” 

‘© Well,”’ said Dermot, “‘you know most novels describe the modern 
Babylon, and I expect she has read a yood many.” 

‘*One comfort,” said Kathleen, ‘‘she knows about the party, and she 
does not want to go. I was quite frightened for the chieftain suggested 
writing to ask for an invitation for her, but she only smilod prettily and told 
him sbe did not feel up to gaiety just at present.” 

‘* Perhaps we have wronged her, and she does miss her father and her 
old home after all,” said Dermot, who was far more charitable than his 
sister in the matter of Vana Doyle. 

“‘ Where shall you live, Dermot? You can’t set up housekeeping without 
furniture.” 

“*Mr. Finch ts I should go to stay with him til! Easter. He 
thinks that woale give less offence at home than my taking strange 
lodgings.’ — 

‘* And be only lives at Sydenham, so you won't seem so very far away,” 
said Katy. 

Mrs, Clive’s party was on New Year's eve. There were only twenty 
guests, but it was a delightful affair, To begin with, Lacy and her husband 
beth hated show and pretension, so no ‘‘ grand” people were invited: 
only suck friends and acquaintance as could enjoy themselves without 
much display. Then it was an ideal house for a party. A big quaint old- 
fasbioned mansion with a large, square hall, and a broad oak stairease, which 
seemed just the right place for ‘‘couples” to rest between the dances ; 
while the large dining-room, which had once—when the house was a 
priory—been the refectory, was just right for dancing. Dr. Clive had 
secured his house for a very low rent because, the property being in 
Chancery, no one had the power to grant a long lease of it, and few people 
cared to furnish such a largo abode with the knowledge they might have to 
move at six months’ notice. 

However, the Clives had lived at the Priory for seven years, and there 
seemed every chance of their staying for seven more. Lucy was proud of 
her house, and she beamed on ber guests with a smiling face on this last 
night of the old year, well pleased to see that Mr. Hurst had eyes for no 
one but Kathleen, and that Violet Nairn was trying to talk to the stern, 
silent elder brother. é' 

‘* Violet isa darling girl,” thought Mrs. Clive, ‘* but I wouldn’t have 
believed even she could thaw an iceberg like Dermot Ratherford }” 

_ And the young man himself was surprised at the fascination Miss Nairn 
had for him, There were far prettier girls present—his own sisser, for 
instance—but to Dermot Violet's was the sweetest face in the room. 

They were sitting out together during a dance, and he found himself 
telling her of his coming change—how he was soon to leave Stoneleigh and 
make his home with his godfather. 

‘‘Kathleen wil! miss me very much,” he said, gravely, ‘‘She and I have 
always pulled together. I wish you would be friends with her, Miss Nairn ; 
she has so few girl friends, and you seem just of an age.” 

_“*T should like it very much,” said Violet, “ but I don't expect to be at 
the Priory very long.” 

“‘T thought you were going to live with the Clives ?” 

“They are kind enough to wish it ; but I don’t like the idea of living on 
charity. I tell Lucy this is just a pleasant holiday, and when Christmas 
lime is past J mean to look out for a situation,” 

“You mustn't think ot such a thing—you are mach too young!” 

She smiled. 

‘Tam much too old to be a burden on my cousins, I meant to take 
® situation as soon as I got to England. I was so glad to come home I 
thought I should not mind anything ; but after this glimpse of Lucy’s home 
lite I am afraid I shall be rather dull among strangers at first,” 








*¢ Oh, no; much further off. My parents went to Australia when I was 
ten years old, and at their death o rich farmer, not far from Melbourne, 
adopted me as a kind of companion to his only child. I can’t tell you how 
good Mr. Doyle was io me. He was just like a second father, Ho died this 
last October. I am still in mourning for him,’’ and she touched the soft 
black drapery of her pretty dress. 

Dermot started 

** You were Vana Doyle's companion !” 

‘Yes. How surprised you seem. Is it possible that you know her? She 
expected to be in England by Christmas,” 

“Tt isa very small world after all, Miss Naira. Vana Doyle is staying 
with us. Her father and mine wero old friends, and she‘is in some measure 
the Captain’s ward.” 

‘** How very strange |” said Violet 

**T must tell her of this discovery. She* will be delighted to see you 
again” 

Violet blushed crimson. 

**T do not think so. Vana never cared much for me, and when Mr. 
Doyle died she tarned against me, and seemed only to want me to leave the 
Creek as soon as possible, Yon see,” wont on the girl, apologetically, “ she 
is an heiress, and she thought a great deal of money, so i suppose it was 
natural she should look down on a girl who owed everything to her father.” 

**T wonder she has never spoken of you,” said Dermot, who had not been 
present when Vana had mentioned her companion’s death. ‘* But thera, 
she speaks very little of Australia.” 

‘** She never liked it. She was always eager to go to England, and after 
she knew Miss Winter she almost hated the colony.” 

** Who was Miss Winter ?” 

‘* A lady Vana met in Melbourne. She was staying with us when Mr. 
Doyle died. Vana was to come to England under her care. They were at 
Melbourne when I sailed.” 

**T hope you will come and see us,” 
would rather not meet Miss Doyle ?” 

**T should like to see Vana again, but I would rather not make the first 
advance. You see she is rich, and she might think I wanted to bo friends 
with her because of her money. And then my cousins are angry with her 
for sending me away so abruptly, so——” 

**It would be awkward for you; but I may tell Miss Doyle of my 
discovery }”’ 

“ Yes ; is Miss Winter also staying with you? J did not think Vana 
would have consented to part from her.” 

“*T never heard the lady’s name until to-night.” 

The music struck up the strain of a well-known waltz. Dermot and 
Violet danced with a strange sense of pleasure nv dance had ever brought to 
them before, She was thinking how strong and brave he looked, a veritable 
knight of olden times, and Dermot was realizing dimly that old Lady Linton’s 
words had indeed been true—love was best of ali. 

He had gone through his life thus far without knowing what love meant, 
but to-night, with Violet’s slender form in his arms and her beautiful eyes 
looking into his, he felt that at last he had met his fate. Come weal, come 
woe, he bad lost his heart once and for ever. 

Mrs, Clive had provided a novel amusement for her guests when they tired 
of the mazes of the dance. The conservatory bad been draped with flags, 
and the entrance screened with cartains, and within, on a three-legged stool, 
was seated a woman in a red cloak got up as a veritable gipsy. Really, she 
was a professional palmist, and figured in her advertisements as Mademoiselle 
Zuleka, but Mrs, Clive preferred English names, so she had chosen the 
homely costume and persuaded Mademoiselle to appear as Zilla the gipsy. 
At the entrance to the conservatory a board was placed, on which was painted, 
**To the cave of mystery,” and when there came a pause in the dances the 
gipsy herself opened the door, and advancing with beckoning hand seemed to 
invite the guests to enter her temporary abode and learn their fate. 

‘* It is a very witching hour to try one’s fortune,” said Mr. Hurst, ‘‘ when 
the old year is so nearly ended. Who is going to bo the first to offer a hand 
for Zilla’s inspection? Mrs, Clive, won't you set us an example? ‘The ladies 
are shy.” 

‘*T think I know my fate pretty well,” said Lucy. ‘Someone else must 
volunteer. I can vouch for one thing,” and she smiled pleasantly at the 
gipsy, ‘* Zilla has made some very wonderful predictions in her time.” 

The gipsy laughed and showed some very white teeth. Then fixing her 
dark eyes on Kathleen Rutherford she seemed to invite ber to approach. 

** You will be a bride before the coming year has seen six moons,” she 
said, in a musical voice with just the suspicion of a forsign accent. ‘You 
will never be very rich, but poverty will not trouble you.” 

Blushing crimson Katy would fain have retreated, but Zilla had taken ber 
hand and was examining it attentively. 

“A long life and a happy one,” she said, cheerfully. ‘‘ You'll rn your 
back on the shadows from to-night and walk in the sunshine. But I'l) give 
you one warning: There's a serpent in your path you'd best beware of. 
Trust her not or you wil! rue the day !” 

Mr. Hurst presented himself as the noxt candidate for the oracle, but Zilla 
declared she could see nothing interesting in his hand. 

** You'll marry the girl you Jove and make her a very good husband on the 
whole, but you’! never set the Thames on fire. You are much too common- 
place to be famous!” 

Mr. Hurst and Kathleen moved away to give place to other inquirers. 
Dermot Rutherford, to his hostess’s intense surprise, condescended to try bis 
fate, 

I never would have thought it of you!” said Lucy. “I quite expected 
you to condemn my little amysement 9s dangerous and harmful!” 


” said Dermot, gravely; ‘ unless you 
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‘‘Tam not a prig!” returned Dermot. ‘‘I have no doubt the gipsy will 
say I am too commonplace to have a fortune, bat I mean to try,” 

“ Kathleen is to be a bride before next May. I hope you have realized 
that!” 

‘*] will try to,” he said, cheerfally; “‘ but to imagine Stoneleigh without 
her is almost beyond my powers. The boys will have nineteen accidents a 

on not possess one whole snit between them.” 

Ziila had been regarding his hand meditatively. Suddenly she dropped it, 
‘*There’s a great danger threatens you, and it comes from a woman!” 

‘‘ Evidently, my dear Rutherford, some fair unknown has designs on your 
rt,” said Dr. Clive, cheerfully. 

‘“ A woman has marked you for ber prey,” said Zilla. ‘‘She is not here, 

but she is vear this house. She has black hair, and her eyes are the colour 

of sloes. Be warned of her. She weang harm to you and yours, Whon 

she is most friendly trust her not !” 

Lucy Clive was amazed at Dermot’s expression. It was very grave, and he 
listened as attentively (she told Violet afterwards) as though he had believed 
every word the gipsy uttered, 

** And if I escape this danger,” he asked, cheerfally, ‘‘ what then? ” 

** You will be rich and honoured. You will marry an heiress before next 
Christmas, and have more money than you can spend, besides a fair estate,” 

‘* What a delightful fate?” said one of the guesta. ‘*Couldn’t you give 
us some description of the heiress? I might go in, you know, and try to cnt 
him out.’ 

But Zilla vouchsafed no reply. She addressed herself solely to Dermot. 

“On Christmas Eve you received a ring to hold in trast for your wife. 
That ring will be needed soon. Take care of it !” 

Many other guests patronized Zilla, bat Dermot Rutherford did not trouble 
to listen to the fortunes promised them. He felt bewildered. He was a 
perfect sceptic where palmists and gipsies were concerned, but one thing had 
struck him greatly. Instead of giving vague indefinite promises, which 
committe’ her to nothing, Zilla had made three definite statements which a 
very short time would prove or disprove. Kathleen was to be married 
before the new year was six months old. He was to be united to an heiress 
before next Christmas, aud he was to bave an estate, No three predictions 
could have been fuller or more definite, whilo the woman against whom 
the gipsy bad warned both Kathleen and himself could be no other than 
Vana Doyle 

But of this he was certain: Zilla had been quite wrong about his future 
bride. If ever he had a wedding day his wife would not be an heiress, bat 
Mrs. Clive’s pretty, portion less cousin. 


" ’ 
day, and 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ir was not far from ihe Priory to Eastgate Road, Both were in that out- 
lying district which, though its inhabitants love to call it Norwood, is yet far 
enough from Norwood pioper. [t was a clear frosty night, and the new year 
was junt two hours old when Kathleen and Dermot set out to walk home, 
the blae crépon tucked carefully up, and a thick cloak covering its pale 
beauty. Many of the guests had cabs and suchlike conveyances, but Dermot 
and Kathleen much preferred to walk with the clear sky above them 
spang'ed with myriads of stars and no one about but themselves—for it so 
happened none of the other guests lived near Stoneleigh, 

‘* Have you enjoyed yourself, Katy ?” 

‘Oh, Dermot, I never enjoyed anything so much—-I am so happy 
and yet so miserable !"’ 

Dermot looked at his sister as though he suspected her of dementia. 

. My dear child,’ he said, soberly, ‘ you can’t be happy and miserable 
oth 

** Bat I am-—Mr. Hurst—I mean. 

A sudden light broke on Dermot. 

* Hurst is a right down good fellow,” he said, kindly, ‘‘ and if he loves 
you and you care for him, I don’t see anything to make you miserable.” 

** Ob, Dermot—pap.! Kenneth is not rich, and if papa came worrying 
him for money [ should wish myself in my grave ! 

‘* Poor little girl!’ He was silent just 9 moment, then he asked, gently, 
** Did you refuse Mr. Hurst, Katy?” 

‘*Yes——but he would make me tell him why, and he said it did not 
matter. He declares he is very firm, aud could say ‘ No’ once for all to the 
Captain,” 

‘If only he would do that—I don’t see, Katy, why your life should 
ghted just because of the family troubles.” 

‘Tf oniy papa would go to Ireland and look after the estates,’’ said Katy. 

‘* My dear little sister, I sometimes doubt if the estates exist anywhere 
but in his imagination. Kathleen, don’t wreck your life's happiness for a 
mere scruple, I grant it would be wrong to marry Hurst without telling bim 
the exact truth, but if he knows our father’s amiable weakness,” this with a 
hitter smile, ‘and is willing to take the risk, I think you might chance it, 
Nhe Captain is fond of you to a certain extent, and he might abstain from 
preying on your husband, though he thinks he has a perfect right to share all 
I poss Then the mater would be on your sida.” 

“Kenneth is coming to see papa to-morrow. Oh, Dermot, 1 hope he will 
be nice te him.” 

‘*Why not? The Captain believes in matrimony.” 

‘* But he has never seemed to like Kenneth.” 

‘““Peeause he owes Messrs. Clive and Hurst a good long bill for medical 
uttendance, and it is one of his ‘little ways’ to dislike anyone to whom he 
owes money~by the way, Katy, your lover will be expected to Icetor 
the whole family gratis. I hope he is prepared for that.” 


T don’t know what I am saying.” 


be bi 








She smiled in the moonlight. 

‘If that were all——” 

“ Now you are not to despond,” said Dermot. ‘ With me and the mater 
to pitch into him when we suspect him of preying on you, and Hurst strong- 
minded enough to pat his foot down and refuse money, I really think the 
Captain may become quite a tolerable father-in-law. Of course ho'll quote 
Kiug Lear (with himself in the title-réle) and talk about your ingratitude 
being sharper than a serpent’s tooth. But that won’t do you much harm.” 

** Don’t let’a go home yet,” pleaded Kathleen. ‘‘I have so much to say. 
Did you hear what the gipsy told me?” 

‘* Rather ! You are to be Mrs. Hurst before the merry month of May,” 

‘*T didn’t mean that. Didn’t you hear her warn me? ” , 

“She warned me too. I don’t believe in fortune-telling or palmistry 
either, Kathleen, but I am bound to say I felt a little staggered that she 
should warn us both so pointedly against the same person.” 

“ Meaning Vana Doyle?” 

“Yeu . By the way, Katy, Mrs. Clive’s cousin lived with the Doyles 
in Australia. She was Vana’s companion, and only left when the old man 
died.” . 

“But Vana’s companion died at Melbourne just before she sailed for 
England.” 

‘* Miss Nairn was ber companion, but she spoke of a Miss Winter in whose 
care Vana was to travel to England. Perhaps she died }” 

“‘ Dermot —do you think Vana knows that. Violet Naira is with 
the Clives?"’ 

** Yes ; I mentioned her myself.” 

“Thon she does not want to meet her? When this party was first 
meutioned she seemed quite eager to get an invitation. Then later she 
declared she could not go to any gaiety so soop after her father’s death. 
She must have heard then Miss Nairn was at the Priory.” 

‘* Bat why should she want to avoid her?” 

Kathleen shivered. 

**T don’t know—I can’t make it out; but, Dermot, J am afraid of 
Vana Doyle. 1 don’t mean because of Zilla’s warning, but from the very 
first night of Vana’s coming I had a kind of dread of her; and, Dermot, she 
has the most marvellous influence over papa, and—I believe he borrows 
money of her.” 

ot groaned. 

‘* Has she been to Mr. Doyle’s agents yet, Kathleen ?” 

“No; she says she shall not trouble to go near them till she wants some 
more money, and she has plenty for the present.” 

‘You see,” said Dermot, ruefully, ‘‘ we can’t prevent her lending the 
Captain money. I have cautioned her myself, bat she wouldn’t listen.” 

‘* She generally does listen to what you say.” 

‘* Kathleen, what do you mean ?” 

“ Don’t be angry, Dermot, but I believe Vana likes you, and I am positive 
papa has suggested your marrying her.” 
**He couldn’t,” objected Dermot. 

propriety.” ; 

‘* Bat he would think such a match the essence of propriety. Dermot, 
T must be over-anxious, bat I feel frightened when I think of it. I am 
gertain Vana Doyle would make you miserable, and yet I seem to feel you 
will marry her.” 

‘*Which shows that you are a goose,” said Dermot, good-naturedly, ‘‘ and 
just now you are a very weary goose, and I am quite sure your jlancé would 
not approve of my keeping you tramping about at this hour of the morning; 
so, Kathleen, we'll go home and postpone the further discussion of the heiress 
till to-morrow.” 

They were soon at Stoneleigh. After their recent conversation it was 
rather a shock to find that Miss Doyle, having offered to sit up for them, 
everyone else had gone to bed. Vana had kept up a lovely fire, and some 

hot coffee was just ready for the revellers. She waited on them with a 
charming grace, making Dermot feel they must surely have misjudged her. 

She was a most fascinating creature, and she put forth all her powers of 
captivation that night to ensnare Dermot’s favcy. Had he been heartwhole 
she might have succeeded, but evou while Vana spoke in her sweetest, most 
caressing tones Violet Nairn’s face rose up before him, and prevented his 
being attracted by the woman who had certainly treated her with harshness. 

Coffee seemed to have a very soothing effect on Kathleen. In a few 
moments she was slambering fast in her chair. Her bodily presence might 
chaperon the other two, but, as far as anything else went they were téte-d- 
téte. 





“He mast have some sense of 


‘*We met a friend of yours to-night,” eaid Dermot, wondering what effect 
the words would have on Vana. “A Miss Nairn. She is staying with the 
Clives,” 

“ Poor Violet! I am glad she is with friends,” said Vana, gently. ‘‘Hers 
is such a sad story. I always felt sorry for her.” 

This was certainly not what Dermot had expected. 

‘* She lived with you a long time in Australia, didn’t she?” 

‘« More than seven years. Her parents died within a month of each other, 
and my father brought her home to be a kind of sister to me.” 

‘“T wonder you did not return to England together ?”’ hazarded Dermot. 

‘* Our friendship came to a sudden end at my father’s death,” said Vana, 
frankly. ‘My companion and duenna, Miss Winter, unfortunately offended 
Violet. She did not know the peor girl’s history, or how tareful we had 
to be.” 

‘What do you mean?” demanded Dermot. ‘‘ As Mrs. Clive’s cousin, 
there can be nothing strange ia Miss Nairn’s history.” 

“* Mra, Clive is the niece of Violet’s father,” said Misa Doyle, with markéd 
emphasis, ‘J+ is very probable she does not know the extent of the family 
misfortune herself. Mrs, Nairn died raving mad, and had saffered from 
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frequent attacks of insanity during the three last years of her life, That 
was the trae reason of the family coming to Australia. Mr. Nairn could not 
pear for the truth to be known to his friends. He thought’ he could keep 
the secret better among strangers. He told the whole story to my fatber, 
and begged him to give Violet a home. She was so like her mother in 
appearance and temperament there seemed every fear she would inherit her 
disease. Mr. Nairn thought that in the free open life led on an Australian 
sheep farm there would be less fear of her developing the sceds of insanity.” 

Not by word or look woald Dermot interrupt her, and she resumed. 

** Mrs. Naira ‘had one of her worst attacks at the time of her husband’s 
death. In three days she was dead too, killed by her own hand. The truth 
was mercifully kept from Violet, She believes her mother died of grief for 
her father’s death. Directly after the fnneral my father brought Violet to 
the Creek, and for seven long years she was treated in all things as my sister. 
Just before my father died a very attractive and accomplished lady came on 
a visit to us. Violet conceived tho idea that Miss Winter wanted to oust her 
from her place in our home and fill it herself. Miss Winter was a person of 
means, and would never have accepted such a post, but sho did not like 
Violet, and would not condescend to explain this. Not knowing the fate which 
threatened the poor girl, she made no allowances for her, and the resalt was 
that Violet had a terrible attack of madness, She attempted Miss Winter’s 
life, and at Jast I was so frightened and terrified at her state that I begged 
our clergyman to remove her to a hospital or some such place where she could 
be properly looked after. He, however, was of opinion that a change of 
scene and new surroundings would effect a cure, #o he persuaded a friend of 
his own who was returning to Kogland to employ the girl as nursery governess 
in return for her passage. He declared she would be cured as soon as she set 
foot on board. I must say I doubted it. I gradged Violet nothing. I would 
have shared my last shilling with her, but, remember, I had seen her attempt 
Miss Winter’s life. I knew what she was during her attacks. I would gladly 
have paid her expenses at a sanatorium, but I dared not take the responsi- 
bility of the care of her, I knew that her nearest relation had married a 
Dr. Clive, and when I heard Kathleen mention her friend’s name J thought 
it might be the same. Of course, for the sake of the family, the Clives 
would keep poor Violet’s malady a secret. J have no wish to brazen it abroad, 
but—you and Kathleen are my nearest friends—it is only fair to warn you.” 

It was impossible to tell from Dermot’s face whether the warning bad been 
effectual. His expression was perfectly inscrutable. Only when Vana pausod 
he asked gravely, — 

‘* What became of your friend Miss Winter {” 

‘She died at Melbourne just before the steamer sailed. She was buried 
the next day; and I went on board directly after the funeral. Our luggage 
was already there, and, having lost my friend, | felt so desolate and alone I 
was only too thankfu] to leave Melbourne,” 

, Kathleen stirred uneasily in her sleep, and some broken words escaped 
er,— 

** A serpent in my path—beware !” 

Dermot bent over her with a strange smile. 

‘* Better dream in bed, Katy,” he suid, affectionately. Then as his sister 
roused herself, surprised at her slumbers, he linked his hand in hers and led 
her from the room, wishing Miss Doyle a calm good-night. 

Little did Vana guess that Katy's broken words had defeated her well-laid 
plot. Her story was so detailed, so plausible, that Dermot was well nigh 
convineed, till Katy recalled to him the gipsy’s warning. 

No. He would not believe in Violet Nairn’s insanity till assured of it by 
another voice than Vana’s. 

He did not offer his hand to the Australian heiress as he wished her 
‘‘good-night.” Somehow he could not. As he looked at her dusky beauty 
he felt a sensation of loathing and repulsion. 

Kenneth Hurst called the next evening and was received by Captain 
Ratherford in solemn state alone in the drawing-room. 

Denis Rutherford was most condescending. He made many allusions to 
his royal ancestors (erstwhile kings of Ireland), and to the castle and estates 
in Galway none of bis children had ever seen. He assured Mr. Hurst his 
eldest daughter should have looked higher ; but, alas! his fortanes had 
fallen, and he was unable to give her the opportunities merited by her 
birth, so, since her affections were engaged, he would not refuse his consent, 
though he had never expected one of his children to he intimately connected 
with pills. 

A bad-tempered wan would certainly have told the Captain a few home 
traths. A prond one would have been miserable under his show of condescen- 
sion; but Kenneth Hurst was biessed with an equable temper, and had 
more common sense than pride. He thonght the Captain’s pretensions 
ridiculous, but tried to be patient with Kathleen’s father. When he got a 
chance to speak he told Denis Rutherford the amount of his private fortune 
(which he intended to settle on Kathleen) and the sum he received at present 
irom the practice. He said simply he considered the income sufficient to 
start on if a young couple were economical and steered clear of three things : 
debt, borrowing, and lending. 

Captain Ratherford gave no sign that he considered this little speech a 
reflection on himself, but promised grandiloquently that when his ship 
came home his eldestp.daughter should have a handsome marriage-portion 
—a promise in which Kenneth Hurst put not the smallest trust. 


— 


CHAPTER VIII 


_ Perwaps it was natural that Kathleen's engagement should cause a greater 
‘ntitiacy between the Priory and Stoneleigh. The wedding was fixed for 
February, in view of which Dermot had deferred removing to Mr. Finch’s 
until after his sister had left home. He was strangely conscious of some- 





thiog strained and unnatural in the domestic atmosphere, and wished with 
all his heart that Miss Doyle would weary of the poverty-stricken houschold 
and migrate to surroundings more befitting an heiress, 

She never reverted to her warning, but Dermot felt certain she knew 
whenever he had been to the Priory. Her eyes cast a strange, mocking 
glance at him on his return, as though to ask what pleasure he could find in 
the society of a mad woman. Dermot had never hinted at the terrible story 
he had heard from Vana, He would not whisper a part of it even to Katy, 
bot all the same, he could not forget it. It haunted him night andday. In 
Violet’s society he toli himself it was false—a cruel slander ; but, away from 
her, the doubts would recur. So many women, beautiful and gifted in all 
else, had suffered from the curse of insanity. What object could Vana have 
had in inventing such a story? ‘True the gipsy had warned him of her, but 
then she was not infallible. 

One word to Dr, Olive and his wife and Dermot would have been at rest, 
but that word was difficult to speak. . There is nothing people so resent as a 
hint that there is insanity in their family, while if the charge were false 
Dermot felt they would be so greatly incensed ag nover to speak to him 

ain, 

Unwittingly Violet herself did something to confirm the poor fellow’s fears. 
She shrank from all mention of a meeting with Vana Doyle, and after that 
first evening she would never speak of her Australian home, or her last days 
in Melbourne. It seemed to Dermot she wanted to throw a veil over her 
past and begin her life afresh with her return to England. 

**My dear Lucy,” said Dr. Clive, one January evening when everyone but 
the married pair had gone to bed, and he was smoking a last pipe in his 
particular den, with his wife opposite him, ‘*‘ bas it ever struck you we had 
better alter the name of our house ¢”’ 

“Certainly not!” said Lucy, unsuspiciously. 
admirably.” 

‘€ ] think the Lovers’ Retreat would be far better, or Turtle Dove Lodge, 
Pray, Lucy, are you aware that yoa have two couples of sentimental young 
people on your hand? Kathleen Rutherford will be Mrs, Hurst shortly, and 
as love-making would be impossible at Stoneleigh, I suppose I must be hospit- 
able and let my partner do his courtship here, But what about your cousin 
and Dermot Rutherford ¢” 

Mrs, Clive opened her eyes to their widest extent. 

‘* Dermot will never marry anyone ; be is much too gloomy and reserved to 
fall in love.” 

I can’t dispute the firsi part of your sentence, not being in Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s confidence. I can’t say if he intends to marry or not, but on the 
second question I am an authority, If I ever saw a man in love Mr. Ruther- 
ford is that individual !”’ 

‘* He is not half nice enough for Violet.” 

“T like him very much myself, but—I confess his manner puzzles mo. 
One night he is so devoted I expected to be asked for my consent (I suppose 
I stand in the place of her father) to his marriage. ‘he next Mr. Rutherford 
avoids her by every means in his power—hurdly speaks to her, but sits as 
far apart from her as the size of our rooms permit, and glances at the rest 
of the company after the manner of a savage dog.” 

**Tom, he is not so bad as that.” 

‘Tam not aware that | accused him of being ‘bad’ at all. He is in love 
with Violet, that I will swear to. Does he intend to marry her? If not, it 
would be more prudent to let them meet less often, He is just the sort of 
fellow to take a girl’s fancy, and we don’t want our pretty cousin left to wear 
the willow.” 

**T believe Miss Doyle is at the bovtom of it,” said Lucy, thoughtfully. 
* Tan’t it strange, Tom, how both Kathleen and her brother avoid speaking 
of the heiress ?” 

‘* Captain Rutherford wants his son to marry her, and she is reported to 
be more than willing, so probably the situation is a trifle awkward for a 
modest young man,” suggested the doctor. ‘‘I rather fancy Miss Doyle 
was more unkind to Violet than she has confessed to us. Have you noticed 
the girl seems positively frightened when she is mentioned 1” 

Miss Doyle meanwhile showed no intention of leaving Stoneleigh. She was 
still a prime favourite with the Captain, but no one else in the house liked 
her. Even frequent bribes of sweets and pence had failed to convert the boys 
to her service, They eyed her askance, and were always demanding of their 
mother, * when that horrid girl was going?” 

Captain Rutherford had pressed Vana to remain for Kathleen's wedding on 
the second of February, and she had consented at ones, She really made 
herself very useful in helping with the preparations, which were perforce 
humble, as Mr. Finch’s Christmas present to Dermot was «ail that could be 
devoted to his sister’s trousseau. 

The very morning after Mrs. Clive's ¢éte-d-téte with her husband, Vana had 
been engaged in writing letters-—-2 most unusual employment with her. 
When she had finished she announced her intention of going to London to see 
a friend. 

**T may be away two or three days,” she said, with a charming svoile ; 
‘¢ or L may return to-morrow night.” 

‘+1 did not know you had any friends im England,” said Nora, who was an 
adept at making uncomfortable remarks, but Vana explained she had met 
Mrs. Derwent on the voyage home, auc had strack up a great friendship 
for be: 

No one at Stoneleigh attempted to control the movements of the heiress, so 
Vana went to London without leaving any further information as to her move- 
ments; but the impecanious Irish family would have been more than a little 
puzzled had they followed their guest, the girl whom they believed had 
only spent a fortnight in Kngland, and hardly knew her way to any plase in 
London. 

Taking her small travelling bag in her han? Vana hailed an omnibus at 
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London Bridge station and alighted in & populous eastern suburb. She 
walked a few yards till she came to a house with a brass plate on the door 
inscribed, 
Mr. Martnews., 
House Agent and Auctioneer, 


The dwelling had once been a private residence. The groond floor was 
now used as offices, but the business was a very small one, and a boy clerk 
besides the priucipal completed the staff. 

Evidently Vana Doyle was no stranger there, for Mr. Mathews greeted her 
with a careless kiss. 

‘* Back again, old girl! I thought you had fallen on sour feet at last, and 
meant to end your days at the Antipodes.” 

**T was obliged to come home,” she answered, coldly, for she did not want 
bim to know more of her secrets than she could help; “‘ but I didn’t do so 
badly, Reuben. I made five hundred pounds in hard cash, and I stand to 
win two or three thousand a year if you will assist me! ”’ 

“Very happy to hear it. Whois the happy man? Of course you mean 
you'll win the fortune by marriage?” 

‘*Yos, but to make things secure [ must be married before the fifth of 
February.”’ 

** And is he a laggard in love? ” 

* Don’t be absurd! Listen tome. To carry out my plans I require the 
uve of a well-appointeu house for one week. It must be in the country and 
some distance from the station. I am willing to pay as much as twenty 
pounds for the accommodation, Have you anything on your books to suit? 
You understand why I come to you? [ want no awkward questious asked, 
The money is ready. I shall do no injury to the premises. You need not 
inform your client even that you have let his house, bot might sileatly pocket 
the money.” 

‘*«T can’t in the least understand what you are driving at!” 

‘<7 daresay not. Well, have you such a house, and are you disposed to 
help me ? because, if not, I can go elsewhere |” 

Mr. Mathews hesitated. 

‘© You are not aiter any of your old games? J don’t want a scandal.” 

‘I am not going to make one,” 

“ Well,” be still spoke rather reluctantly, ‘I’ve a place on the books that 
might suit you— Woodbine Cottage it’s cailed, but it’s not like a cottage, 
There are twelve rooms, and it stands in grounds seven miles from a stativn, 
and with no houses near. I don’t mind telling you, there was a murJer com- 
mitted there last year, and since that no one will tuke the place for love or 
money. It’s a gem of a house, and beautifully kept. It belongs to an old 
lady whom her sons can’t induce to part with it. A woman from the village 
goes in once a week to dust and clean, but nothing would induce her to stay 
there after dark. If you take the old place, Cora, you'll have to bring your 
own servants, or wait on yourself.” 

‘It sounds as though it would do,” said the heiress, thoughtfully. 
it far from London ?”’ 

‘‘Thirty miles. It is seven miles from Norton, a large station on the 
Great Eastern main line. All the trains nearly call there, and when once 
you get to the station you are in London in no time.” 

‘* | think it will do,” said the girl the Rutherfords knew as Vana Doyle. 
‘*T soppose the woman you mentioned would come in for an hour or two 
every day. And could I get any sort of conveyance from the station ?” 

**You can hire from the ‘ Railway Hotel,’ at Norioa very reasonably,” 

‘* And I can have the keys to-night?” 

‘This minute if you like.” He looked atherkeenly. ‘* You'll remember 
I’ve turned over a new leaf and am a hard-working business-man nowadays ! 
Don't betray me!” 

‘*T won’t!” shesaid, slowly. ‘‘ Shall I give you the money now?” 

She counted twenty sovereigns into bis out-stretched hand. Reuben 
Mathews was poor, and just a little unscrupulous, but had he even guessed the 
eruel plot hatching in her busy brain he would have flung back the money 
indignantly, and turned it’s author out of bis office with loathing and con- 
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tempt. 
Vana chartered a cab and drove to a theatrical costumier’s near Covent 
(tarden, where she made sundry purchases, Then she went to Liverpool 


Street station, partook of an excejlent meal, and travelled to Norton by the 
five o’clock train in the best of spirits. 

She slept that night at the ** Railway Hotel,” winning golden opinions from 
the landlady. When it was known, however, that she had taken Woodbine 
Cottage, the good woman shook her head, 

** You'll never stay there, ma'am. It’s a pretty place enough in summer, 
but it was always dieary in winter, and since the murder last year it gives 
me the creeps even to think of being there ! ” 

But Vana Doyle assured her she was not afraid of ghost=, She meant to 
stay at Woodbine Cottage, but if ehe began to feel scared she should just go 
back to London. She made arrangements for hiring a smart little pony- 
carriage, and was finally driven over in it to her new abode, the man who 


- acted as charioteer evidently regarding her as a miracle of courage. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Me. Fixcn and his managing clerk were discussing an important case. 
When all that had to be arranged respecting it was settled, the older lawyer 
asked, gravely, — 

‘And when are you coming to me, Dermotj—the day 
wedding, eh?” P y 
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| she did bring a young lady home to help her with the children, 


**If you please,” said Dermot, earnestly. “ Heaven knows I shall be 

thankful to turn my back on Stoneleigh.” 

. et a very good-looking girl your mother has got staying with 
er?’ 

Dermot winced. 

‘** A beauty and an heiress, Captain Rutherford informed me also that 
she was to be bis daughter-in-law.” 

“* She won’t be that, sir—unless she waits for Horace!” (Dermot’s half- 
brother was twelve years old). 

‘ “Well,” eaid Mr. Finch, thoughtfully, ‘‘I should be sorry if you married 
er. 

**T shall not do that. Why didn’t you like her, Mr. Finch? The Captain 
swears by her.” 

The old lawyer played idly with the paper-knife in his hand as he 
answered, —- 

‘“*T am a bit of a physiognomist, my boy, and Miss Doyle has the makings 
of a bad woman, if Iam any jadge. Oh, don’task me how 1 know it for I 
can’t tell you, Then she bears an extraordinary resemblance to a woman who, 
three years ago, was the heroine of cause célebre. Good gracious; Dermot, 
surely you remember the great Paris gambling case! ” 

Mr. Rutherford shook his head, 

‘«Three years ago I was studying for my final. I don’t think I read any- 
thing but Jaw books for weeks before the examination. 

‘* Well, it was a shamefal affair. Theson of a rich Englishman married 
an adventuress, and being cut by bis family and reduced to penury, tried to 
gain a living by teaching bis own language in Paris. His wife—anknown to 
him—ran a private gambling hell. It was discovered by the police, who, as 
her husband—madame having actually taken the rooms in his name— 
conceived him to be the guilty party. Disgusted with the knowledge of his 
idol’s true character, and overwhelmed with shame'at his own position, the 
poor fellow put a bullet through his brains. The police found that by some 
technical flaw the woman couldn't be prosecuted, and she got off scot free. 
Her picture was in all the papers that go in for that sort of thing, and, as I 
tell you, it is 30 like Miss Doyle that she might have sat for it!” 

** What became of—the wife ?” 

**She emigrated, I believe. Someone told me she became a teacher in a 
ladies’ school—a pretty teacher! ” 

** Well,”’ said Dermot slowly. ‘‘I never liked Miss Doyle, I may say that, 
from the first moment of our meeting. I bad a nameless aversion to her, which 
my sister Kathleen fully shares, Bat I am bound to sy she has been a 
most kindly friend and assistant in all the wedding preparations. No one 
could have been less trouble in a house, or more ready to be just like one of 
the family. Sometimes I try to think our aversion to her is a morbid 
fancy ; at others | feel it is a warning seut to guard us against some unknown 

ril.’ 

“TIsshe going to spend her life at Stoneleigh?” demanded Mr. Finch, 
‘*You had better be careful, Dermot. She is a very fascinating young 
woman !” 

“I am not afraid—the truth is, sir, I possess a magic spell azainst 
Miss Doyle's fascinations, I am in love with someone else!” 

**T thought you didn’t believe in love? ” 

**T dido’t.” 

** And now you are engiged.”’ 

** Not engaged |” 

**Do you mean to say she has refused you ? 

**] haven’s asked her!” 

‘* Ts she a great heiress, that you are afraid to try your fate?" 

‘* She is penniless, and lives on the kindness of some cousins—Dr. Clive 
and his wife—who are our near neighbours,” 

‘*Well, your income is quite enough to start quietly. 
waiting for, young man?” 

No answer. 

**You have seemed very gloomy and abstracted lately,” went on Mr. 
Finch ; ‘‘and I have wondered what was wrong. Now that the ice is broken, 
you had better make a clean breast of everything.” 

And he did. He told Mr. Finch of his love for Violet, of her sweetness 
and goodness, her grace aud beauty. He should never love another as he 
loved her. With her at his side he would have faced poverty and hardship, 
and yet he dared not plead his cause because of Vana Doyle’s story. 

The lawyer listened. very gravely until Dermot had finished, Then he 
gave bis verdict promptly and decidedly. 

** Young man, you are an imbecile! ”’ 

** I feel like one sometimes,” said Dermot, not in the least offended by 
this very plain speaking. ‘‘ You see I go over things again and again till { 
get dazed,’ 

**And yet the truth lies in a nutshell. Miss Doyle wants to marry you, 
and so she invented this story to part you ‘rom the other girl—you haven’s 
told me her name.” 

‘* Violet Nairn.”” (Mr. Finch started as be heard it, but this was lost on 
Dermot.) ‘* She is Mrs. Clive’s first cousin.” 

‘Thon Doctor Clive could have set your fears at rest at once.” 

“T was afraid to ask him. If only I had known anyone in Australia 
I would have written out and asked for particulars of Mrs. Nairn’s 
death.” 

‘* Australia is a pretty big place, young man. A thousand people might 
live there an’) yet be miles away from the place where Mrs, Nairn lived.” 

** Violet spent the last seven years of ber life with the Doyles at the Creek, 
——a farm about seventy miles from Melbourne. She came to England in 
December with a Mrs, Ainslie, whose hasband bas a post out there.” = 

‘* Why didn’t vou say so beforo? Mrs. Ainslie is my niece, and I know 
Bless my 
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soul, Rutherford, the world’s a very small place after all! Bessie Ainslie 
can set all your doubts at rest, and she is staying wich me at Sydenham at 
this very time. Come round to dinner to-morrow (she'll be out to-night) 
and hear all she can tell you.” 

Dermot’s face lighted up. 

** And you think it will be alhright ?” 

‘‘T can tell you this much: My nteve-ia_a delicate, nervous woman, with 
an intense dread of any mental disease. She was just convalescent after 
her baby’s birth, and was returning to England mainly for her health. Miss 
Nairn (I never heard the name, but of course it is the same, she only brought 
home one young lady) was recommended by a clergyman and doctor. Wow, 
would any two men, knowing my niece’s state, suffer her to engage a com- 
panion who was just out-of an attack of mania!” 

* Then you think——” 

‘‘T think ‘faint heart never won a fair lady,’ and that your heart is uu- 
commonly faint. I don’t want to make you conceited, but to me the story 
is plain. Miss Doyle was smitten with your beaue yeux, and spared no 
deceit to part you from her rival.” 

“Tl go to the Priory to-night,” said Dermot cheerfully. 
let me, 1 will come round to Sydenham to tell you of my success.’ 

Old Finch chuckled. 

** Well, J shall be at home, though Bessie will be out gallivanting, But 
you won’t come, Dermot. If the lady says ‘yes,’ you'll be too happy to 
forsake her company for a grim old lawyer’s."’ 

Miss Doyle had been away two days, and the family at Stoneleigh did not 
know when she proposed to return. It was astonishing what a relief her 
absence seemed to Mrs. Rutherford and the girls, They felt as if their home 
really belonged to them once more. 

“*T can’t help it!” said Nora, when her father reproved her for some 
speech of this sort. ‘‘I am so tired of being on company manners.” 

Captain Rutherford assared her frankly she had no mauners at all, com- 
pany or otherwise. But the opinion of the majority was certainly on Nora's 
side, and so the descendant of the Irish kings as certainly had the worst of 
the argument. 

lt was striking eight when Dermot rang the Priory bell. He asked for 
Mrs. Clive, and was ushered at once into the drawing-room. 

“ Isn't it wonderful to find me alone?” the pretty little matron asked, as 
she rose to welcome him. ‘* Violet has forsaken me. She woat off suddenly 
this morning to spend a few days with a friend, and-——you can’t believe 
how I miss her !” 

Dermot could believe it perfectly. Mis errand was, of course, fruitless but 
he liked Mrs. Clive, and did not object to a few minutes’ chat with her. 
Besides, be could hardly be rude enough to depart because ber cousin was 
away. So he sat down and began to talk on indifferent subjects. But 
somehow his thoughts were so full of Violet that ancovsciously his conversa- 
tion drifted back to her. 

“T found out to-day that the lady with whomMiss Nairn returned to 
England is my employer's niece, She is staying with him at Sydenham, aud 
he has invited me to dine there to-morrow and meet her.” 

Lut Dermot was not prepared for the effect of his words on Mrs, Clive. 
She dropped her work—a fancy pinafore for the baby —and looked up at him 
in alarm, 

“You must surely be mistaken, Mr. Rutherford! Violet came home with 
a Mrs, Ainslie, whose husband is a magistrate near Melbourne.” 

‘*T know : she is Mr. Finch’s niece, and has brought her five little girls on 
a visit to him.” 

**But you said he lived at Sydenham.” 

**Yes,” said Dermot, bewildered, ‘‘so he docs. He has a very pleasant 
house close to the Palace. Iam going to live with him after Katy leaves 
us,” 

“Bat Violet has gone on a visit to Mrs. Ainslie,” said the doctor’s wife, 
much perplexed, ‘* The invitation came yesterday. and sho said she bad 
taken a furnished house at Wainleigh, and wanted Violet to spend a week 
with her, She fixed the train and everything.” 

Dermot’s perplexity fully equalled Lucy's: What could he think? Mrs. 
Ainslie was certainly staying with her uncle at Sydenham, yet an invitation 
had been sent in her name from a country hoase. 

‘Where is Wainleigh ¢” he asked, bewildered, 

“A&A few miles from Chelmsford. There is no post-office, so Violet was 
asked to telegraph to Chelmsford, ‘ to be called for.’ Wainleigh, however, is 
the railway station.” - , 

They looked at each other in blank dismay. 

‘Let me call Tom, * said Mrs. Clive; ‘‘ he must have finisbed his nap by 
this time, He was up all last night, and so be went to lie down for an hour. 
Mr. Rutherford, tell me I am foolish and that Violet mast be safe, for I feel 
terribly frightened.” 

‘*I think I had better go round to Mr. Finch,” said Dermot slowly, ‘‘and 
= him this ; but I will wait to see if Dr. Clive can suggest any better 
plan.” 

Tom Clive listened with a very grave face. A far more stolid matter-of-fact 
man than Dermot Rutherford, be was yet strangely alarmed, 

“T never liked that letter,” he said slowly, *‘ It came yesterday morning, 
and there would have been ample time to answer it by post. I couldn’t 
see why Violet was to telegraph,” 

“You see,” said Lucy, **it leaves us practically with no address beyond 
Wainleigh.” 

“ Wainleigh ig.a small place,” said the doctor, ‘and no doubt everyoue 
knows their neighbours, while Violet is uncommon enough in appearance to 
have been noticed by the porter. No, what I don’t like is that anyone 
should send our poor little cousin a forged invitation—for that’s wiat it 
amounts to,” 
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**T had better go to Mr, Finch,” said Dermot. 

TIL go with you,” said Dr. Clive, ringing the bell to order the 
brougham. ‘ We bad better drive, it will be quicker in the end,” 

Ia the silence of that drive Dermot Rutherford made his confession 

“*T came to your boase to-night to ask Miss Nairn to be my wife. I 
don't know what you will say to my secret. Iam uota rich man, but I 
love her with all my heart.” 

**] thought as much,” returned Tom. ‘‘To tell you the truth, I yuesse! 
your secret days ago, and fancied love and ambition were having a battle in 
your heart.”’ 

“‘It was not that—I should have spoken days ago, but I was cruelly 
deceived,” . 

**Not by Violet?” 

‘*No—by one who knew her well. Vana Doyle assured me that the 
Jate Mrs. Nairn died insene ; that her daughter inherited the malady, and 
had had an attack of acate mauia just before she left Australia.” 

**How women hate each other!’ said the doctor. ‘* Vana Doyle robbed 
Violet of the five thousand pounds her father left his adopted child. | 
should bave thought that injury enough.” 

** You don’t despise me for my caution t” 

‘* No-—but pray is it Violet’s present danger which has disarmed that 
caution ?” 

Dermot told him of his conversation with Mr. Finch, adding, — 

r “T know that as Violet's guardian you have a right to resent my prudence, 
a 

**T have seen too much of the curse of insanity not to feel for you,’ said 
Dr. Clive gravely. ‘But, Mr. Rutherford, the young lady you cali Vana 
Doyle must be a fiend.” 

“T agree with you. But why do you speak of her like that? She is Vana 
Doyle.” 

‘* Well,” said the doctor gravely, ‘‘I begin to think she is not, and that 
your whole family have been the victim of a very clever imposture. If your 
father's guest is the real trae, Vana Doyle, what earthly object’ has she iu 
injuring Violet?” 

** But——” 

* Hear me ont. ‘To the rea! Vana Doyle Violet’s future would be a matter 
of complete indifference. But an impostor might bave most urgent reasons 





| for wishing to get rid of the only person who could unmask her perfidy.” 


**T am positive you have some theory in your mind,”’ said Dermot, ** Won't 
you trust me with it?” 

** Well—look here! For some three weeks Vana Doyle (so-called) and 
Violet have been living within two miles of each other, thew respective hos # 
visit, attend the same church, patronize the same shops, use the same rail- 
way station. Is it not passing strange, then, that in all this time the two 
girls have never met face to face? Can such a thing be natural? Or has 
one of them gone out of her way to avoid a meeting? I can truthfully say 
in the latter case that one is not Violet.”’ 

Mr. Fiuch looked a little surprised when he saw Dermot’s companion. Dr. 
Clive was spokesman, and the lawyer listened to him with great attention. 

** My niece will not be home till half-past ten. Will you wait and see ber? 
But I tell you plainly I will stake my oath she never wrote that letter. How 
could she, when the day it was written and posted at Wainleigh she never 
left this house? And yésterday, whea she should have been at Chelmsford 
awaiting Miss Nairn’s telegram, she speut the day with the children at the 
Crystal Palace!” 

‘* Have you ever heard of Wainleigh ?” asked Dr. Clive. ‘‘I know nothing 
but the bare fact that it has a railway station.” 

‘* At which trains stop by signal,” said the lawyer. ‘‘I have heard of 
Wainleigh. Last year a most dastardly marder wa: committed at Woodbine 
Cottage, a lonely house in the neighbourhood.” 

**But Woodbine Cottage was described as near Norton station,” objected 
Dr, Clive. 

‘* Norton is a more important station, and was the one at which the 
murderer tried to escape. But Waialeigh is two miles nearer the cottage as 
the crow flies. Both stations are near a good hunting neighbourhood, bat 
the country round is not at all an attractive residence for a lady and 
children in the depth of winter.” 

** Will you give us your advice, Sir?” said Dr. Clive eagerly. ‘‘I confess 
Iam utterly at faolt. I must do something. [ love the girl as o sister, 
and mry wife is devoted to her. I can’t go home and teli Mrs. Clive that L 
have not lifted a finger to find her cousio.” 

“You had better go to Wainleigh the first thing to-morrow and make 
inquiries, You can find out at Chelmsford who fetched the telegram, 
Wainleigh station is so smali your cousin must have been noticed by the 

rter.” 

‘* Why not go to-night ?”’ 

‘‘There happens to be no train. You can go down with the newspapers 
in the morning. Get out at Chelmsford, and inquire at the post-office as 
soon as it is open, - Even then you'll be in time for the first train to 
Wainleigh.” 

“ Hurst will take my patients,” began Dr, Clive, But Mr. Finch inter- 
rapted him. 

**You must let me accompany you, doctor. As my niece’s name has been 
made use of so unwarraatably, I am most anxious to solve the mystery. 
Besides, I have been to Waiuleigh before and know something of the 
neighbourhood.” 

“IT musi got” pleaded Dermot. And as it happened to be Saturday, 
and @ leisure time, Mr. Finch consentei that the office should be left to 
his partner and the junior clerks, 

**What aw I to say to my wife?” asked Tom Clive in despair. 

“ell her that in a little place like Wainleigh we are sure to find 
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her cousin. Now let we ask you. ‘‘ Had Miss Nairn any enemies besides 
the lady who so traduced ber to my godson ?” 

** You mean Vana Doyle?” 

“eé I do! +2? 

“To the best of my knowledge Violet had not an enemy in the world. Miss 
Doyle and her companion, Miss Winter, had been cruelly unkind to the girl, 
but her path and theirs had diverged so far apart I should have thought 
they wonld have left her in peace.”* 

** Miss. Winter is dead,” said Dermot gravely. 
with Vana Doyle.”* 7 

Bat he had given Dr. Clive the missing clue. 

Tom jumped up impulsively, 

‘“*Y told you just, sow the girl your father bad received as his old 
friend’s daughter was not Vana Doyle at ali, I can go a step farther 
now and tell yon her real name. She is Cora Winter, the person Miss 
Doyle met at a Melbourne boarding-house and took to the Creck, where she 
had an evil influence on her hostess, and did her best to torture Violet 
Nairn, Cora Winter is your guest, Mr. Rutherford, and the real Vana Doyle 
lies sleeping in Australia. 

‘But the frand would be discovered so easily,” objected Dermot, ‘‘ no 
Woman would be mad enough to risk it.” 

The doctor looked him steadily in the face. 

*‘If Miss Doyle died just before the ship sailed, her companion could go 
on board under her name. If anyone suspected anything and cabled in- 
quiries to the Creek on landing, it would still take six weeks for an 
answer to reach England. flumanuly speaking, the adventuress was safe for 


**So we have only to deal 








’ six weeks, In that time she intended to marry you and enjoy Mr. Doyle’s 
rie: fortune as your qneen-consort, if ever a day came when she could no longer 
ie enjoy it in ber own right.” 

i oh ** But M 

yi T h interray ted him. 

na t possible you don’t know, that if Vana Doyle died unmarried, by 
bape het father's will his whole fortune reverted to the eldest son of his old 


friend Denis Rutherford ?” 

Dermot gave a smothered sigh, almost like a sob. All along he had asked 
himself what motive Vana could have in trying to part him from Violet. 
Alas! the motive was clear now. The guilty woman knew that at any 
moment she migbt be stripped of her spoils, and wanted to give herself a 
clear title to the Doyle property as his wife. 

From that moment Dermot despaired of his little love's safety. She felt 
sure she was a prisoner in her rival's power. 
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CHAPTER X, : 

Wuev Violet Nairn alighted at Waivleigh station the winter sn was 
shiniog brightly, and the little place looked its best. Not a creature |was on 
the platform except h “grr and t the solitary porter, and the girl felt a thrill 
of alarm at finding Mrs, Ainslie had not come to meet her, for Violet knew 
ing of the country, wa che thought of having to find ‘her way alone to 
friend’s house distressed her; but when the porter tdok her ticket he 
sred the information that ‘‘ there was a trap oatside to take a iady 
o Mrs. Ainslie’s ;” and thus reassured Violet passed through the booking- 
fice in a much happier frame of mind, 

It Was @ sweet little pony carriage, and the boy in attendance had what 
loc! ked like a brand new livery. He wasa dark Spanish-looking lad, very 
goot king, and superior in manners. But Violet took a great aversion to 
bir he could not have told why, but his dark, glittering eyes frightened 
her ; pevhaps because they reminded her a little of Cora Winter, the woman 
whom of all others she bad most feared. 

It was a long drive—or it seemed so to Violet. The groom maintained a 
respectful silence, and she had nothing to distract her attention from her 
own thoughts. The road was a lonely one, a winding lane with so many 
twists and turns it would have been well-nigh impossible for strangers to 
find their way. 

They did not pass any village or hamlet till they had gone some miles, 
Then they came to a cluster of cottages, half-a-dozen perhaps, which seemed 
to have dropped down in the middle of a narrow lane by accident and to be 
rather surprised at their own appearance, 

{ quarter of an hour more and they drove through a large white gate, into 
an avenue of linden-treos, and so at last reached a pretty-looking white stone 
house, which seomed to Violet perfectly buried in trees, 

‘* It mast be very dull forthe children !'’ was her unspoken thought. And 
then they had stopped at the front door, which a decent-looking woman of 
cottage class held open, while she sccomplished a series of bobs which at 
acy other moment would have induced Violet to fits of laughter. 

Somehow just now her surroundings were too weird and sombre for her 
to feel inclined to laugh. 

The old crone ushered her into a sitting-room and shut the door. For quite 
ten minutes Violet was alone, growing every moment more and more alarmed, 
Where were the children? After pressing her so affectionately to visit her, 
why did Mrs, Ainslie behave so strangely ? 

Everyibing was so still that Violet could hear every tick of the clock, and 
when it struck two, in a loud business-like manner, she started as nervously 
as if she had heard the explosion of a cannon. 

She had hardly got over the shock when the door slowly opened and 
someone came in. Violet Naira turned to meet her hostess wit! out- 
stretched hand. Then she grew pale as marble, and every drop of blood in 
her veins seemed to run cold, 
Tt was not Mrs, Ainslie! 
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mocking smile and seornfu) black eyes was the only creature for whom gentle 
Violet had ever nourished a dislike ; the intrader who bad made her last days 
at the Creek so full of misery—in a word—-Cora Winter ! 

Innocent though she was, Violet Nairn was no simpleton, She knew that 
Miss Winter would not have forged an invitation in Mrs. Ainslie’s name and 
brought her to this lonely-house without some serious object. It came home 
to her with a keen conse of pain and misery that she was utterly at her 
enemy's mercy, 

She had seen the woman who admitted her walk down the avenue. 

In this lonely house she might shriek till she was hoarse and no one would 
hear her. Quick as thought her determination was taken. She would leave 
this ill-omened place at once, without a single word to Cora. \ 

She made for the door, but Miss Winter intercepted her. 

‘© Not so fast, young lady! I have some business to transact with you before 
you leave Woodbine Cottage !” 

**I wish to go at once. I have nothing to do with you. 
have come to this place had I expected to find you here !”’ 

**T daresay not. That door fastens with a spring, and you cannot 
open it without the key, which is now in my pocket. You are in~my power, 
and bad better listen ! ” 

‘*T have no choice,” said Violet, proudly ; “‘ but be brief, 
a night beneath yoar roof. I shall return to town at once !’’ 

Cora smiled. Her smile was terrible, so fall was it of malice and spite. 

** You prefer the society of Dermot Rutherford to mine. He has been 
taken with your babyish face, and paid you a few compliments till I daresay 
you fancied he was in love with you. You had better undeceive yourself on 
this point. Dermot needs money too desperately to marry anyone but an 
heiress. He is engaged to Vana Doyle.” 

**T don't believe it!” 

And she did not. Dermot had spoken no words of love to Violet, but his 
manner, his every action, the very tone of his voice, had told her she was 
dear to him 

“Oh, you don’t,” said Cora Winter, scornfally, “ then I am afraid I shall 
be under the necessity of keeping you here until his marriage with Vana is 
an accomplished fact. You had better take off your hat, my dear. I mean 
you to be my guest for the next few days !"’ 

Violet answered nothing ; but she was painfally conscious her nerves were 
too shaken for her to oppose her enemy. She hail always feared Cora Winter, 
especially when she looked at her with the black eyes which always seemed 
to possess some magnetic power over the younger girl. Cora kept her eyes 
now fixed steadily on Violet’s face, aud the girl’s will- power seemed to desert 
her. It was as though she bad no mind of her own, and her intelligenee were 
a mere blank. She was just an instrament upon which Cora could play as 
she listed. 

A third person would have been frightened at the change in the girl’s 
face. ‘The limpid eyes bad a dull, heavy expression. The whole countenance 
seemed that of a person whose mind was far away. Violet looked more like 
a sleep walker, or a person in a mesmeric trance, than anything else. 

Cora Winter began to sing a low dirge-like melody, Her unhappy victim 
chanted it after her note by note, and then the cruel woman knew that her 
work was complete. 

Her victim had entered into the hypnotic state which forbade all 
resistance to her will. 

“*t Come,” she said slowly, ‘‘ we will go upstairs.” 

With her arm linked in Violet's she led the way. She did not pause at the 
next story, but went on to the top of the house. It was here in the front 
room that the murder had been committed last year which gave Woodbine 
Cottage such an evil name, 

Cora had laid her plans clearly. She knew that even if cries and groans 
were heard, no creature in the neighbourhood would have the courage to enter 
that room. 

‘* Yon are tired,” she said, gravely. ‘‘ You would like to rest.” 

She helped the girl on to a couch, and covered her with a light shawl. She 
placed a jug of water and a loaf of bread by ber side, made a few more passes 
with her hands, and then, as Violet's slumber grew deeper aud more profound, 
she went softly from the room, turned the key in the lock, and left Violet a 
prisoner. 

The old woman who did the rough work for the tenant of Woodbine 
Cottage (on the express stipulation that her services were only required by 
daylight) was standing at the cottage door when that lady drove by on her 
way to Norton station. 

‘*T am going up to London, Mrs. Johnson,” said Cora, cheerfully, “I 
begin to think you are right, and Woodbine Cottage is too dull for anyone 
living alove, so I am going to give up possession. You know I only bad the 
house for a week on trial.” 

‘No one will ever live there,” said Mrs. Johuson, mournfully, *‘ And how 
you could be brave enough to sleep in that house alone at night, just one lone 
female, beats me entirely !”’ 

**T think I got a little frightened,” explained Cora. ‘There are a few 
| coals and one or two other things you may as well have, Mrs, Johnson, and 
here’s half-a-sovereign to remember me by.” 

‘‘’m aure I thank you kindly, mum. And the young lady, and the 
smart little boy——-I suppose they’ve gone on first?” 

‘* The lady only came on business, She went back to Wainleigh almost 
directly. I sent the lad on in front with a m - oe 
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To the few cottagers about Woodbine Cottage the “ smart little lad ” 
sometimes drove the pony carriage for Cora was a mystery. 

Where he came from, what his name was, they had no idea. They never 
saw him with his mistress; but being simple homely folks the true 
explanation never occurred to them—which was, that Cora had brought a 
emart livery suit with her from London, and masqueraded as a boy-groom, 
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when intent on business she did not care to undertake in her own 
jharacter, 

’ "So Violet Nairn was left in a deserted house ; a prisoner in a room every 
creature in the neighbourhood believed haunted ; as unconscious as yet of 
her peril as were the friends who loved her so dearly. 


_ 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was impossible to keep the fact of her cousin's danger from Lucy Clive ; 
but at her request nothing was said at Stoneleigh of Violet’s peril. 

«*Don’t you see,” said Mrs, Clive, eagerly, ‘it would only lay the burden 
of a secret on Kathleen ; for while Captain Rutherford believes so firmly in 
his guest we must not let him know our suspicions,” 

Kenneth Hurst was called into conncil. He had this advantage over the 
Nairns : that (as Kathleen's fiancé) he had seen and spoken to the heiress. 

Mark my words,” he said to his partner, ‘if Miss Doyle has got your 
cousin under her power sbe will mesmerize her and keep her will completely 
under her own control.. You have only got to look at that woman’s eyes to 
know she possesses hypnotic gifts in no small degree, while Miss Nairn’s 
nervous system is so sensitive and delicately strung she would be a ready 
victim to the fata] power.” 

‘* Relieve no letters,’ he went on slowly, ‘‘even if yon could swear to 
the handwriting ; trust no messages; believe nothing until you see the 
poor girl with your own eyes,” 

It was a bitterly cold morning, and the newspaper train goes at an 
abnormally early hour. The three men met at Liverpool Street station, 
Dermot had slept at his godfather’s so as not to excite the curiosity of the 
ménage at Stoneleigh. lt was far too early for the post-office to be opea 
when they reached Chelinsford, so Mr. Finch, who was very calm and 
business-like, declared they had better breakfast before they did anything 
else. ; 

“Look here, my boy,” he said, when Dermot declared he could eat 
nothing, “‘you won’t help that poor child by starving yourself. What you 
want to do is to keep well and strong, so that you may have every power 
of mind and body at its best to do her service.” 

“Mr. Finch is quite right,” said Tom Clive, kindly. ‘' Bofore we have 
finished our qoest we sbali need oar best efforts, and to go breakfastless 
will only impair them.” 

Breakfast and a warm at a blazing fire did something to make them take a 
more hopeful view of things ; but Dermot was almost faint with anxiety 
when, as the clock strack eight, he entered the post-office. 

‘*Mrs. Ainslie |” the clerk repeated ; ‘* he did not know ‘anyone of that 
name near, but a telegram had certuinly come so addressed two days ago. 
It had been fetched by a smart little tiger, who said that his mistress had 
lately come to reside at Wainieigh, which,” went on the clerk, who was 
a talkative youth, ‘‘explained her having the telegram sent her. Anyone 
but a stranger would have known that Norton is the post town for Wain- 
leigh.” 

They had gained nothing, absolutely nothing, by their visit to Chelmsford, 
They went on by the next train to Wainleigh, The weather had changed 
now, and a thick slect was falling, accompanied by a nipping wind. It was 
the last day on which anyone would have made an expedition by choice to an 
unknown country village. 

The porter at the station answered their questions readily. A young lady 
had come by the 12,45 yesterday. A smart little trap had been waiting for 
her, driven by a Jad in livery. , 

The lad seemed afraid to leave his pony, and had asked him (the porter) 
to watch for a young lady travelling alone, and tell her he had come from 
Mrs, Ainslie’s. 

Mr. Finch took out half-a-sovereiga. 

‘Look here, my man, put that in your pocket, and try to answer me a few 
questions as clearly as you can. If you help us te find that young lady 
there'll be another for you.” 

The porter promised. 

“Tl do my best, gentlemen; but I’d never seen that groom hefore. It 
wasn’t the livery of any family in these parts.” 

“ Aad the trap ?” 

“‘The trap and pony were nothing out of the common. You may see 
two or three just the same pattern any day in Norton. ‘hey drove 
straight out of the station road without going through the village ; but there's 
a sign-post a little further on where four roads meet,” 

Dr. Clive inte 

‘Ig there a school here?” 

‘Yes, sir!” scratching bis bead. 

“And the children are free from twelve to two? Don’t you think some of 
them might have been near the sigo-post, and have seen which road the trap 
took? Or are i so common here they would not notice it?” 

re They'd notice it sharp enough, sir,” returned the porter; ‘‘and there 
aint many traps about here in winter. The young un’s are out for ten 
minutes’ play at half-past ten, and if you stepped round to the school you’d 
soon find out.” 

‘That was a lucky thought of yours,” said Mr, Finch, as they made 
their way to the old-fashioned red-brick school, : 

Dr. Clive improved on it. Finding that the school only had one 
teacher, a Miss Wiggins, he indited a pencil note to her, when, after 
stating he was in great distress owing to the disappearance of a young 
lady living under his care, he mentioned she was seen! driving towards the 
Sign-post about ten minutes to ono on the previous day, did Miss Wiggins 
think any of her pupils had noticed the trap, and could they tell which 








road it took? The young lady was slight and fair; the groom dark and 
foreign-looking. 

A big girl in a white apron took in the note, and after a minute or two's 
delay Miss Wigyins herself came to interview the strangers. 

**T notived the trap myself,” she said pleasantly, ‘' for I was standing by 
the sign-post when it passed, and I thought the young lady looked scared. 
I had never seen either her or the groom before ; and I had the curiosity to 
watch which way they went: they took the road by the brook.” 

** And where does that lead?” 

Miss Wiguins was a native of the place. 

**It leads nowhere straight, except toa farm, but if you turn and twist 


| about a lot it brings you out in Love Lane. Woodbine Cottage, where the 


murder wus, is about half a mile further.” 

The three men looked at each other. , 

** Woodbine Cottage is shut up, I suppose?” said Mr. Finch. 

**No, sir, it’s lately been taken by alady—quite a young person she is. 
She actually sleeps there alone, and my ant, Mrs. Johnson, goes in of a 
morning to do for her. My aunt pointed her out to me two days ago, when 
I was spending the day with her. You see we only began school again 


y- 

The gentlemen thanked the little school mistress and withdrew. It was 
Tom:Clive who made the first suggestion. 

** Depend upon it Vana Doyle has taken Woodbine Cottage, and is keeping 
Violet a prisoner there. The ill-odour into which the bouse has fallen would 
just play into her bands.” 

Dermot looked up with a strangely solemn face. 

“*The schoo! only began again yesterday. Had this fiend fixed her scheme 


| only one day earlier we should have lost all clue.” 


There was an inn at Wainleigh called the ‘‘Blne Boar," and here the trio 
managed to hire a vehicle and a man to drive them over to Woodbine 
Co 


tage. 

The landlord told them civilly that just after the murder he did a 
thriving trade in taking parties of excursionists to see the scene of the 
tragedy, but that all excitement and interest in the matter bad jong since 
died out. 

Meeting Miss Wiggins, superintending her pupils during their recess, she 
gave the friends one more piece of assistance by telling them her aunt always 
had the keys of Woodbine Cottage if its temporary tenant were away, and 
that when unlet she was allowed to show strangers over the house. 

**Can you tell us one thing more!” asked Mr. Finch, ‘‘ What is the 
name of the present tenant?" 

© Winter, sir! She made « little joke of it when she came, and said her 
name matched the month.” 

** Dermot,” said his godfather, as they drove off, ‘every link in the chain 
is being discoverad, You may be quite certain that the girl who died in 
Melbourne was Vana Doyle, Your father’s visitor is Miss Winter ! ” 

Mrs, Johnson received them with empressement. Show them Woodbine 
Cottage !-—that she would with pleasure. At ono time she made many a 
shilling by taking people over it. Only she could not go upstairs to the room. 
They soust look over that by thetwnselves if they wanted io, andshe’d not eet foot 
in the house at all after nightfall. Haunted ?—of course it was. Why, the 
poor young lady who'd been trying to live there confessed the noi:es and 
things were too much for her, and had gone away only yesterday.” 

** Had Miss Winter anyone staying with her! ’’ asked ‘Tom. 

**No, sir. ‘There was a boy-groom used to come backwards and forwards 
to see after the pony (she hired 2 trap from Norton), and a lady came 
yesterday on business ; bat no one slept at the Cottage but Miss Winter.” 

“ Did the lady leave with her ?”’ 

‘No, sir. She went first, but as Miss Winter had the pony to go to 
Norton, I can’t make out how ehe got to Wainleigh station unless she 
walked.” 

It was bitterly cold. The sleet still feli, and the three men were fairly 
drenched. Mrs. Johnson wanted them to dry themselves at her fire, but 
they preferred to inspect. Woodbine Cottage. 

Trae to her word, Mrs. Johnson declined to accompany them to the top of 
the house, 

‘Phere are three rooms, sir, and you can look at ’em all,’”’ she told Mr. 
Finch, who, from his age, she put down as the head of the party; “ but if [ 
went with you I should have the creeps all night, so l’d best stay here.” 

We know what they found. The last room they entered had signs of 
recent occupation, and there, stretched on the couch, white and iasensible, 
and so still, they thought ber dead, was the girl they sought, 

Tom Clive took the command then. 

**Dead! Not a bit of it,” be cried, ‘‘ but she must not come to her 
senses here, or she may lose her reason with fright and terror. There's 
only one thing for it, The host at the ‘ Dine Bour’ jooked a decent fellow, and 
his wife seemed capable. We must wrap Violet ap in blankets and carry 
her to the trap, If the man drives fast we shall be there in three-quarters 
ofan hour, Far better that she shou!d not recover consciousness till she is 
away from this accursed place.” 

Mr. Finck engaged Mrs. Johnsou in conversation in the back sitting-room 
while the other two carried their slight burden downstairs through the leaf- 
less avenue to the gate where the trap waited. 

** Took here,’ said Tom to the coachman, who was son to the proprietor 
of the ‘‘ Blue Boar,” ‘‘hold your tongue about this at Wainleigh, and you'll 
be none the loser.’’ 

* Right sir,” said the young man intelligently, and then Mr. Pinch having 
rewarded Mrs, Johnson, joined them and they were off. 

To this day the host and hostess of the ‘Blue Boar’ believe firmly that the 
unconscious girl bronght to their house was the unlucky tenant of Woodbine 
Cottage whom ber courage in trying to live there had indeed costdear, They 
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took a deep interest in the guest, and prepared a big lavender-scented 
chamber for her, where the fire soon roared half-way up the chimney, and 
Mrs. Markham with ber own hands undressed the poor girl while Dr, Clive 
telegraphed to his wife. 

‘* Found. Come to Wainleigh by the next train. 
ford to stay with the children.” 


Get Wathleen Ruther- 


CHAPTER XII.--AND LAST. 


Ir was a week after that terrible Saturday, day for day, and Violet Nairn, 
looking very pale and shadowy, was on the sofa in the drawing-room at the 
Prory, with her hand clasped in Dermot’s. 

His love had been told now and answered, 
down life's pathway together. 

She was still too weak and overwrought to hear the whole story of her 
escape, but her friends knew every detail now of the imposition practised on 
them, for Mra. Ainslie had received a letter from Melbourne commenting on 
the death of Vana Doyle, and the fact of ber companion, Miss Winter, having 
rashed off to Kugland with all the dead girl’s property, not even troubling to 
let her friends at the Creek know of her death, \ 

Upon the receipt of this letter Mr. Finch communicated with Mr. Doyle’s 
English agent to hear that he had learned by that mai) of Miss Vana’s death, 
and was even then writing to Dermot Rutherford to inform him by her 
father’s will he was her heir-at-law. 


He and Violet were to walk 





woold really have thought,” said naughty Nora Rutherford, ‘‘he was afraid 
of Violet’s being jilted.” m 

It was not till Violet. Rutherford and her husband returned to England 
late in April that they learned why Mr, Finch had been so anxious nothing 
should delay their wedding. Violet's resemblance to some of the pictures in 
the gallery of Sotham Court had made him ask Mrs. Clive a few questions 
respecting her cousin's parentage. When he found that her mother, Dorothy 
Fane, had been christened after her grandmother, a beautifal girl, who 
lost a fortune through an angry stepmother’s usy, he began to feel he 
was on the track. He despatched a confidential clerk to America, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Linton had emigrated, with such good results that he brought Lack 
papers and documents proving that Violet was in deed and trath the great 


| grandchild of that beautifal Dorothy to whom Lady Lintoa had lefi, as an 





For Violet’s sake, because it would have been so terribly painful to her to 
give evidence against her persecutor, no attempt was made to punish Cora 
Winter for her cruel attempt on Miss Nairn’s life. Dermot, in a few bitter 
words, told her what he thought of her. As Vana Doyle's heir-at-law he was 
the owner of the money and valuables she had stolen from her dead friend, 
and it was in his power to punish her for ber theft and impersonation. He 
offered, however, to let her go scot free on condition she never came near | 
him or any inember of his famlly again, which liberal terms she was quile 
sharp enough to accept, } 

Captain Rutherford felt the deception played on him very deeply ; but 
his depression did not prevent bis suggesting that, old Doyle having been his 
friend and not Dermot’s, it was his son’s manifest duty to hand over the 
fortune to his father, but this duty Dermot declined to perform. 

‘*T will allow you five hundred a year, sir, and lend a hand with the boys’ 
edncation and start in life, but I cannot promise more.” 

Kenneth Hurst and Katbieen were very warm in their congratulations 
Mr. Finch, who seemed to think Dermot’s accession to wealth necessitated 
his renouncing his post at the office, sugzested there should be a double 
wedding, and that Dermot might take his wife abroad for the rest of the 


winter, | 


‘She looks much too pale and thin,” he said, affectionately. “ Clive 
declares that she must not spend March in England, and no one could take 
better care of her than her husband.” | 


The old man seemed most anxious to hurry on D.rmot's wedding. ‘One | 


act of restitation. the whole of her father's property. 

**T wouldn’t tell you my suspicions till you were safely married,” said Mr. 
Finch to Dermot, with a grunt. ‘ You'd have tried to jilt her.” 

Dermot smiled. He was thinking of the gipsy Zilla, and how wonderfully 
her prophecy had been fulfilled. 

‘*T little thought when Lady Linton gave me those diamonds for my wife,” 
touching the ring Violet wore as a guard, ‘* that she was really giving them 
to the last descendant of her husband’s family.”’ 

‘* And so you'll be two of the richest commoners in England,” said Tom 
Clive. ‘ You'll be cutting humble folks like us.” 

** Never!” said Violet and Dermot in one breath, 
our happiness to you?” 

“Katy will believe more firmly than ever in carols now,” said Mrs. 
Dermot, smiling. ‘‘On Christmas Eve she heard some men singing the one 
about three ships coming sailing in, and she took it into, her head that the 
ships were three fortunes. She has long.sinee decided that Mr. Hurst was 
Pony and the Doyle property Dermot’s, but: think it puzzled her a little wo 
find mine,” : 

And Kathleen took just the course predicted 

‘*T shall never forget last Christmas Eve,” she said to Violet. ‘‘I think 
it was the most miserable day in my life. We seemed poorer than we bid 
ever been before. ‘The false Vana Doyle had invaded us, a man in possession 
had taken up his abode in the kitchen, and I hardly knew how to get a 
supper for either of them. I was just in despair, Vi, and I went to bed 
feeling as Wf things were so bad nothing mattered any more.” 

** And then you heard the carol ?” 

‘*Yes. I knew perfectly ‘the ships’ really meant nothing to do with 
money ; but ever since I was achild I had heard papa talk of doing things 
‘when bis ship came in,’ and I couldn’t help taking the carol as a promise 
that very soon our ships would really come sailing in.” 

‘*They are safe in harbour now, Katy,” said her brother affectionately, 
—he had come up in time 6 hear her last words, 

‘Yes, Dermot,” she answered, with tears shining in her beautiful 
Irish eyes, ‘* but weren’t they a long time before they crossed the bar?” 


**Don’t we owe all 
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SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING THE MISTLETOE. 
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Tum mistletoe was with the Druids an object of much higher veneration 
than the oak. They were accustomed to strew leaves and branches of the 
latter around their altars; but in honour of the former they bad special cere- 
monies, Every year they assembled to receive what they regarded as gifts 
from the gods. A priest arrayed in white ascended the tree in the 
presence of the people, and, with a consecrated golden knife, cut the 
mistletoe, and threw it down into a sheet held for ita reception. It was 
then distributed to the people, who preserved it with the utmost care, or gave 
small pieces to their friends as valuable new year’s presents, ‘They had 
not always, however, golden knives with which to perform the operation of 
cutting, and were obliged to use an inferior metal. 

In the ‘* Medallic History of Carausius,” by Stukeley, the writer, in 
speaking of the winter solstice. our Christmas, says:—‘‘This was the most 
respectable festival of our Draids, called yule-tide ; when mistletoe, which 
they called ‘all-beal,’ was carried in their hands and laid on their altars, 
as an emblem of the salutiferous advent of the Messiab. The mistletoe they 
cut off the trees with their upright hatehets of brass, called ‘ celts,’ put 
upon the ends ef the staffs which they carried in their hands. Innumerable 
are these instruments found all over the British isles. The custom is still 
preserved in the north, and was til! lately at Yerk, On the eve of Christmas 
Day they carry mistletoe to the high altar of the Cathedral, and proclaim a 
public and universal liberty, pardon, and freedom to all sorts of inferior 


and even wicked people at the gates of the city, towards the four quarters of 


heaven,” This was less than a century and a half ago, 





All the northern nations of Rurope entertained a great respect for the 
mistletoe at the time of the year when the sun approached the winter solstice, 
and the use of the plant was not unknown to the ancient Greeksand Romans, 
for we find allusions made to it in Virgil, who compares the golden bough in 
Infernis to the mistletoe, And some remnant of these ancient superstitions 
remain with us to this day, for we cannot gaze upon it without some slight 
feeling of reverence, although utterly disconnected with any religious cere- 
mony, unless it be that of matrimony. . 

Mr. Archdeacon Nares says :—‘‘The custom longest ‘preserved was the 
hangiog-up of a bush of mistletoe in the kitchen or servants’-hall, with the 
charm attached to it that the maid who was not kissed under it at Christmas 
would not be married in that year.” Of course, we would not charge our 
maidens of the present day with believing in such a superstition as this, 
bat there are probably few of them who wovld like the season to pass 
away without having one kiss under the mistletoe. The mistletoe being 99 
much associated at this period of the year with holly, laurel, ivy, and 
other evergreens, we find mention of it in connection with them by the 
poets. Gay says: 


When rosemary and bays, the poet's crown, 

Are bawled in frequent cries through ull the town, 
Then judge the festival of Christmas near-~ 
Christmas the er period of the year! 

Now with bright holly all the temples strow, 
With laurel green and sacred mistletoe, 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S GHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL: AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
CHLORODYNE offectually checks and arrests those too often fata! diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUR. 
CHLORODYNE ets like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in CROLRRA and DYSENTERY. 
CHLORODYNE ffectually cuts short all attacks of RPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASNS’ 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, 


gj It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 





RHECMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


cver discovered 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” 


2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J, COLLIS 
on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 


accompanies each Bottle. Sorz Manvracrursr— 


J. T, DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





BOTANIC HALL, COLSTON STREET, BRISTOL. 
PEFIOUICAL !MPEDIMENTS, 
LADIES’ 
BEST FRIEND. 


Married or Single Ladies should send 
at once for 

Ladies’ Handy lliustrated Guide, 
post-free, sealed, two stamps; in- 
valuable iuformation, Particulars 
and Testimonials stamped envelope. 
The only effectual remedy that does 
not contain poisonous or dangerous 
drugs; cannot hurt the most deli- 
caic.— Send two stamps for 


Ladics Handy Illustrated Guide. 


MADAME C. F. LILLY, 
Colston &¢t., Bristol. 
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Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. 1ld., 5s. lid., 6s. 11d., 7s, lid. 
per pair and upwards. 

“ Admirably modelled-exquisitely neat and strong.” 
—Queen. 
\TrEREE GOLD MEDALS 
"\\ Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in 
ny the United Kingdom and Colonies. 





RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD, 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 4s., and 2s, 6d. 


MAGK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, aud Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROFORTIONS, all ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation: 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, 
In 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamys, or of any One for 2 stamps (to 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 











ome ~ Quickly correct alll 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. 1l}d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity )of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 34 stamps by the 


al. 
Je e\ Pills maker, EH. T. Oo LE, 


FEMALES Chemist, Nottingham. 
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Ficass of imitations injurious & worthless! 





Bottles 
Sold 


Everywhere 





The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Supple, Healthy. LO I 0 % 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THERE PILLS 


Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THEE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Oki Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured inti at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address daily, between the hours of 1] and 4, 
or by letter. 





GC. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
Especially to those wh» wish to know of a SAFE and CERTAIN REVWEDY 
FORK ALL OBSTRUCTIONS AND IRREGULARITIES, a Remedy which in 
thousands of cases has never failed in bringing about all that is required, gener- 
ally in a few hours. No case hopeless, as failure is simply impossible. As Mrs. 
W. writes: “BY ADOPTING YOUR TREATMENT, MY TROUBLE AND 
ANXIETY WAS AT AN END WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS, AFTER 
MONTHS OF HOPELESS WRETCHEDNESS AND CONTINUAL DIs- 
APPOINTMENT, to my intense joy and surprise.” 


A SWORN GUARANTEE is enclosed wit all testimonials an.l Medicine, 
which is inexpensive, as one bottle at 4s. Cd. is sufficient for any case 


Full particulars will be gladly fcr raided to any lady cn rece’pt of aldressed 
envelope. Write privately at once to :— 


MRS. J. O., 
145, STOCKWELL ROAD, LONDON, SW 
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aay EBTISE MENT Ss, Cuatsraas, 1895. 


Loxpon READER. 





WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAM, S PILTS. 


FOR ALL 


 Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
{(( *Ez6m $2.2 | Sick Headache, Constipation, 

5 Sag, | Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 

. ; Disordered Liver, and 


| we es 


Female Ailments, 


| ¢ contains Fi ty-Si x Pills. | 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


Prepared only by the Propr' ietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 
































BEL CHAw’s iTrootTk PYASTTE 
Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is &@ Pleasant and Reliable Denti frice. 


In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 


ws LENS, THE NEW AID TO SEEING. 


Do you suffer from HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
PAINS or DIZZINESS? If so send to the 


3NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 
Chief Office: 188, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


POST-FREE. 





FOR THEIR HOME TESTS. 





The most comfortable SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever known. 
FROM ls. 6d. PER PAIR. 


CAN BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WVORLD. 


ZEBRA 








BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPSS 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. Sey Polish. 


COCOA No Hard Work. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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LONDON READER 


of Literature, Science, Art, and General Enformation. 





PART 414. VOL. LXVI.—JANUARY, 1896. 
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DANGER 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Janvary, 1896. 





Read >) 


what Dr. Karl 
Enoch, Chemisch 












are synonymous, but neither exists where 


Lifebuoy Soap is freely used. 


Medical 
> Trained 
» for use 


Men, Officers 


Nurses recommend 
during Epidemics, 


LIFEBUO 


Eminent | of Remarkable 
: Experiments made 
of Health and _ | pith riteouoySoap, 


Hygienisches Ins- 
titut, Hamburg, 
says in his report 









Full particulars 


this 
round each tablet. 


Soap 














a, ! Re-Vuleanized Gold Mec Jal Rubber Stamps. | 


our hame, your Monogram, bottle 


pe 
@ %, pndorsing 1 ik, 2 Pads, Box ‘ and Brush 
= . ¥ gL 9d., po: st free ; with Marking Ink « aa 
; ec & Peneil, 1s. 83d. Nickel] Silver Pen and 
with Name Stamp, 6d, 





encil Case, 







Nickel Silver Name and Address Stam P, od. wate ch Cas basa gs chased, 
with Name and Address Stamp, 1s.; and every other desorl; tion of Rubber 
Stamps, Endorsing and Indelib! Jat <8, 





Stencils, Hand-printing fppit te. 
ith end : x List of 
hundr d Wustrat Y rents wanted.— 
idress to Crystal Palace one. a 3 , Saneers Goid 
Me dal ‘Marking Ink V Re N. 
a he Original a nt nuine Ink Label hus the Tre “4 ‘Mark, 
4 Cy al Palace.” 





NUTT II TIN 


Linen 
@ Lasts Longer. 


Your Clothes delightfully fresh and 
sweet if soaked and washed with 


HUDSON'S EXTRACT OF SOAP 


OR 
@=- —s« HUDSON'S DRY soaP. 
» Shirt Cuffs will not be frayed or Collars 
jagged if Huvson's is always used. 


eee AbGRAbA LOU ABEdS 


DR. BLANCEHARD’S 
FEMI ALE: FPixztas 


ARE acknowledged to be the only genuine remedy for removing 


IRREGULARITIES IN Ma RRIED OR SINGLE WOMEN. 















THEY ¢ n_to cure the most obstinate case, and quickly bring about all that 
is desired after it else fails, ‘Thousands of Testi monials received, In boxes, 1s, 1}d., 
2s. Od stro 4s. 6G 

ual By post from 
20, BISHO aerene- STREET WITHOUT, LONDON 
(opposite Liverpool-stree' 
Advice Free daily between 4.0 and 6 p. - , or by letter, 
Testimonials and full particulars o on receipt of starmped envelope, — 


~—’ 
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WHELPTON’S PILLS} 


Should always be kept at hand 


WHEELPTON’S PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


LPTON’S PILLS 
WHE 


The Best General Family Medicine 
PTON’S PILLS 
WHELProw’s PILLS 
WHELP | on’s PILLS 
Will keep good in all Climates 


WHELPTON’s STOMACH PILLS 


The Best Dinner Pills 


WHELPTON's OINTMENT 
’ 
WHELPTON $ OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


(Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS ¢ see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 744., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d, per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.G. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
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